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The Canterbury Edition of the Answers of 
pope Gregory I to St. Augustine’ 


by MARGARET DEANESLY, Professor Emeritus, 
University of London, and PAUL GROSJEAN, S.J., Bollandiste 





uring the war, many learned books published on the continent 

missed notice in England, among them one which advanced the 

study of the Responsiones supposedly sent by pope Gregory I in 
answer to the queries of St. Augustine: Responstones included by Bede in 
his Historia Ecclesiastica (i. xxvii).2 This unnoticed book, entitled Die 
Quellen zur Angelsachsenmission Gregors des Grossen: eine historiographische 
Studie, by Suso Brechter, Miinster, 1941 (Beitrage zur Geschichte des altem 
Moénchtums und des Benediktinerordens, Heft 22), was not reviewed in 
the English Historical Review nor (so far as the present writers know) in 
other periodicals. There is no copy of it in the British Museum nor the 


1 For references made in this article, the following contractions are used: 

Amelli. Miscellanea Amelli. Scritti varit di letteratura ecclesiastica dedicati al Rev.™° Abate Amelli, 
1920. 

Anal. Boll Analecta Bollandiana. 

Esmein. A. Esmein, Le mariage en droit canonique, 1891. 

E. & H. P. Ewald and L. M. Hartmann, Gregorii I Papae Registrum Epistolarum, 2 vols., in 
the Monumenta Germaniae Historica. 

FL. P. Fournier et G. Le Bras, Histoire des collections canoniques en occident, 1931, etc. 

HS. A. W. Haddan and W. Stubbs, Councils and Ecclesiastical Documents, 1869, etc. 

Hefele-Leclercq. Histoire des Conciles, Paris, 1907, etc. 

Hinsch. P. Hinschius, Decretales Pseudo-Isidorianae, 1863. 

HE. Ven. Baedae Historiam Ecclesiasticam . . . denuo recognovit ...C. Plummer, 1896. 

Levison. W. Levison, England and the Continent in the eighth century, 1943. 

Lowe. E. A. Lowe, Codices latini antiquiores, 1934, etc. 

Mansi. Sacrorum Conciliorum nova et amplissima collectio, 1759, etc. 

MG. J. T. McNeill and H. M. Gamer, Medieval Handbooks of Penance, 1938. 

Schiaparelli. L., J/ Codice 490 della Biblioteca Capitolare di Lucca (Studi e Testi, no. 36), 1924. 

Tangl. M. Tangl, Die Briefe des heiligen Bonifatius und Lullus, 1916, in M.G.H 

Wass. F. W. H. Wasserschleben, Die Bussordnungen der abendlandischen Kirche, 1851. 

2 Ed. C. Plummer, Oxford 1896, i, 48-62. In ii, 45-6, Plummer noted that Boniface 
had queried the authenticity of the Responsiones, but held that this did not prove that 
Nothelm had not found them in Rome. He noted that, of the different versions of the 
Responsiones, that in the Historia Ecclesiastica was certainly the earliest. Levison (17 and 
139) accepted the authenticity of the Responsiones; but neither Dom Brechter’s book nor 
Paul Grosjean’s review of it had reached him. Dom Brechter, now archabbot of St. 
Ottilie, summarised his arguments for the unauthenticity of the Responsiones and showed 
that the Responsiones had no direct effect on St. Boniface’s work in Germany, in his ‘Das 
Apostolat des hl. Bonifatius und Gregors d. Gr. Missions-Instructionen fiir England’, 
in the Fulda centenary volume, Sankt Bonifatius, 1954, 22-33; for an appreciative 
notice of this article, see J. M. Wallace-Hadrill in Z.H.R., Ixxi (1956), 634. 
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Cambridge University Library, and, though the Bodleian has a copy, it 
was, up till August 1956, uncut. 

Some knowledge of Dom Brechter’s book, however, reached England 
through a long compte rendu by Paul Grosjean, S.J., in Analecta Bollandiana, 
Ix (1942), 287-92, as may be gathered, i.a., from Prof. David Knowles’s 
introduction to Bede’s Ecclesiastical History of the English Nation (Everyman 
ed. p. x). But the compte rendu was not generally known, for the war-year 
volumes of the Anal. Boll. only arrived in England in large parcels after 
the war, and did not get the attention they would have received had they 
arrived singly, as in normal times. Dom Brechter’s book is now out of 
print and very difficult to obtain, and eighteen years have passed since its 
publication: attention may therefore be called again to the question of 
the authenticity of these Responsiones. Dom Brechter, considering them as 
a single libellus, pronounced them unauthentic, and such valuable modern 
reference books as the Clavis Patrum Latinorum: follow him. We hope to 
show, however, that the Responsiones were not written as a single (spurious) 
tractate, but separately; that the authenticity of each should be judged 
separately; and that in a broad sense, and with the exception of an 
important interpolation, the collection may be held to be Gregorian. 

Dom Brechter reached his conclusions after a detailed study of the 
sources, Roman and other, for the Anglo-Saxon mission, of which the 
recognised letters of Gregory from the Lateran Register are the most im- 
portant; they were edited by Ewald and Hartmann in 1891? from three 
collections of papal letters, the three collections together known as RCP. 
Of the thirty papal letters included in the HE., only two are not found 
registered in RCP.: one is Ep. vi. 50a and the other Ep. xi. 56a. Ep. vi. 50a 
is Gregory’s letter dated 23 July 596, where he encourages the missionaries 
and appoints their provost Augustine to be their abbot, a letter Dom 
Brechter conjectures (p. 290) to have been kept in the archives of St. 
Augustine’s Abbey at Canterbury and sent thence to Bede by Nothelm: 
and, indeed, as this was not a commendatory letter like the others de- 
livered to Augustine at the same time, Augustine would not have given it 
up and might well have preserved it with some care in evidence of his 
own appointment as abbot. The other unentered letter, Ep. xi. 56a, 
contained the Responsiones, which first appeared in extenso in the HE. about 
the year 731. This long ‘letter’, if genuine, would have been of the greatest 
importance, and the late appearance of the tract, not found in early col- 
lections, in itself gives rise to suspicion. The history of the document in 
the evolution of canon law has also told against its authenticity. St. 
Boniface had, before the year 735, requested that the Lateran archives 
should be searched and a copy made of the letter®: but the experts of the 


1 See no. 1327: ed. Dekkers and Gaar, in Sacris Erudiri, iii (1951). 

2 For the contents of the collections of papal letters, see Brechter, 8-g; for the list of 
letters sent by Gregory with reference to Augustine, and the question whether the 
Responsiones should be included among them in spite of their non-appearance in RCP., 
ibid., 5-8. R=the Hadrianic Register; C =Cologne MS. 92; P=a smaller coll. See 
E. & H., i. p. vili-xxvi. 3 Tangl, Ep. 33. 
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scrinum could not find it. Nothelm may have taken a copy of the Respon- 
stones with the genuine Gregorian letters which he took northwards in 
731: Dom Brechter thinks he did and we agree with him (see below, 13): 
but there is a considerable quotation from the Responsiones in Bede’s prose 
Life and Miracles of Saint Cuthbert, c. xvi,) written before 721. This would 
seem to show that the tract had currency before 721, and that Bede in- 
serted the quotation in the chapter for the sake of its bearing on the 
clerical-monastic life led at Lindisfarne under Cuthbert, as under Augus- 
tine at Christ Church, Canterbury. Dom Brechter, in any case, considers 
that the Responsiones, of Canterbury origin, were in circulation for some 
years before their insertion in the HE. in 731. It is still strange that the 
Responsiones, with its grave import for canon law and Church usage, should 
have been unknown in England till Bede’s day, and that Boniface should 
have been occupied for many years on his German mission before he heard 
of them with surprise and wrote to prove or disprove their authenticity, 
first to Rome, then to Nothelm, now archbishop. 

Dom Brechter, again, deals with the possibility that pope Gregory 
issued the Responsiones by himself and not through the scrinium (288). It is, 
indeed, unlikely that so long and important a tract, dealing with large 
issues and matters of canon law, would have been sent without an authen- 
ticating letter: when he sent a copy of his Moralia to bishop Leander of 
Seville, he sent an authenticating letter, and that treatise involved no 
canonical decisions.* 

It is by the internal evidence, however, that Dom Brechter (and 
others) have condemned the Responsiones as unauthentic. They have no 
address, subscription or dating, as they would have had if issued by the 
scrinium. Dom Brechter believes they show knowledge of circumstances, 
concepts, problems and tendencies non-existent in the time of Gregory I 
(289), but apparent after the reorganisation of the English Church by 
Theodore, archbishop of Canterbury, who had been educated in the 
Greek rite. 

It is above all Responsio V, he noticed, which deals with the prohibited 
degrees of marriage, which aroused Boniface’s incredulity, and caused 
such difficulty when his inquiry reached archdeacon Gemmulus, of the 
Lateran scrinium. The tract as sent to him under the great name of pope 
Gregory I involved indeed such difficulty at Rome, through its dissonance 

1 See Levison, 17 n. 1; B. Colgrave, Two Lives of Saint Cuthbert, 1940, 207. Mr. Col- 
grave does not refer to the dating of the prose life: but the dedication is to bishop Ead- 
frith, who died in 721; see A. Hamilton Thompson, Bede. Essays, 128 n. 2. It is perhaps 
not certain that all the Responsiones reached Jarrow at the same time; archbishop 
Theodore’s three sets of biblical glosses appear to have been scribally combined in one 
manuscript only in some monastery north of the Alps; see below, 10. The way Bede 
introduces the quotation in his Life of St. Cuthbert, however, implies that he knew of a 
series of Gregorian answers to Augustine: Gregorius, cum sciscitanti per litteras Augustino .. . 
respondit. See below, for the different editions of the Responsiones taken to Jarrow before 
721 and in 731. : 

2 See L. Santifaller, Beitrdége zur Geschichte des Beschriebstoffe im Mittelalter, 1953, 168 


n. 4. See this work also for the nature of Gregory’s register, as kept by the scrinium on 
papyrus rolls (volumina) or codices, 35-6 and 168. 
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with the Roman canonical teaching about impediments to marriage, that 
the scrintuum, Dom Brechter believed, issued a revised version of the 
Responsiones, adding a preface. This ‘curial recension’ is attributed by 
Dom Brechter to archdeacon Gemmulus himself (288).! This modified 
version, he believes, gave rise to a new family of manuscripts and was 
used by John the Deacon for his Life of Gregory in direct rejection of the 
version in the HE., though elsewhere John the Deacon followed the HE.?* 

Dom Brechter concluded, in short, that Nothelm was the real author 
of the Responsiones, as a single libellus. The fact, apparently unknown to 
him, that Bede used the Responsiones before 721 in writing the Life of St. 
Cuthbert, is not in itself fatal to this theory, for Nothelm’s correspondence 
with Bede was a long one, and started earlier than 721 (see below, 12): 
we hope to show, however, that Nothelm did no more than edit (rather 
freely) certain old Canterbury documents. 

The remainder of this article contains our own conclusions about the 
authorship of the Responsiones, and for them Dom Brechter must be held 
in no way responsible. We are indebted to him, as all students of this sub- 
ject must be, for the foundation he has laid; we hope to bring forward 
fresh evidence of the Canterbury preservation of the Responsiones, as a 
kind of ‘collectanea Gregoriana’; but other considerations than those 
adduced by Dom Brechter suggest to us that in the Responsiones the church 
of Canterbury preserved records of its own origin, its relation to the bishops 
of Britain and Gaul, and its practice in various ecclesiastical matters. 
Those learned men, archbishop Theodore and abbot Hadrian, brought 
with them the notary Titillus,? and the church of Canterbury as they left 
it was aware of the value of written records, aware that the apostolic see 
had a scrinium, aware of the value of piéces justificatives, in a way that could 
hardly be postulated of the Church in the north.‘ Though the Anglo- 
Saxons in general still accomplished their legal acts without necessarily 
putting anything in writing, yet notaries regarded written records as 
valuable; and the church at Canterbury had known Theodore and 
Titillus. The Responsiones would seem to have been put together in a 
document-conscious milieu, and Nothelm, to whom Boniface addressed 
his queries, to have been the collector of the Canterbury material. 

The chief of the ‘other considerations’ influencing us is the historical 
circumstances lying behind the apparently strange decisions about im- 
pediments to marriage in Responsio V, the point which aroused immediate 


1 Bede shows knowledge of this preface, which cannot but be the prologue, Per 
dilectissimos, in 731, as we show below, 33; the authorship of Gemmulus at this early 
date is impossible. 

2 We believe that John the Deacon used a truncated version of some canonical MS., 
but certainly from a ‘later version’, allowing marriage in the third generation: see 
P.L., Ixxv. col. 101, and, for truncated MSS. App. B, in particular, Lucca 490. 

3 See the record of the council of Hertford, 673, in HS., iii. 121, printed from 
Vesp. A. XIV, of the eleventh century; the passage is incorporated in the HE. Cf. Hefele- 
Leclercq, iii. pt. i, 310. 

4 Though Wilfrid may have brought a notary from abroad. 
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suspicion in Boniface, and in canonists ever since. Esmein, for instance, 
rejected the Responsiones as unauthentic.1 The passage in question runs: 


‘V. Interrogatio Augustini: Usque ad quotam generationem fideles debeant cum 
propinquis stbi copulari?.. . 

‘Respondit Gregorius: ... Unde necesse est ut iam tertia uel quarta generatio 
fidelium licenter iungi debeat, nam secunda, quam praediximus, a se omni modo 
debet abstinere.’ 


The proof of unauthenticity of this ruling, as from Gregory I, hinges 
upon the fact that in the first part of the eighth century there were two 
ways of reckoning degrees of propinquity, and whichever way of reckoning 
was used the passage must be unauthentic, though for different reasons. 
The two ways of counting generations were those of Roman civil law, 
used in the mid eighth century by the Church, and of the Germanic 
nations. Both had legal force, in courts and moots respectively, in the 
matter of reckoning generations in pleas of inheritance. 

The Church took from Roman civil law the concept of cognatio (kinship, 
consanguinity), though in the life of the Germanic nations and their (oral) 
law, the kin was equally important. In Roman civil law, as known to all 
notaries, the principle of cognatio was involved in cases of claims to inherit 
by heirs in a collateral line, not in cases of marriage. Collaterals might 
inherit, in the absence of direct heirs, up to the seventh degree of propin- 
quity: after that, the state stepped in and took the inheritance,? because 
cognatio extended no further.* The succession by collaterals was, however, 
weighted as against succession by heirs in a direct line by the method of 
reckoning generations (degrees of propinquity) from the collateral claim- 
ant back to the ‘common author’ (ancestor) in the family tree, and down 
again to the (missing) direct heir.4 


i. 346. Esmein outlines the late Roman and early medieval history of the impedi- 
ments to marriage at greater length than the modern authorities on the subject: but see 
also the article on Consanguinité by G. Oesterlé in the Dictionnaire de Droit Canonique pub- 
lished under the direction of R. Naz, tome iv, 1949; and Carlo de Clercq, La Législation 
religieuse franque de Clovis 4 Charlemagne, Etude sur les Actes de Conciles et les Capitulaires, les 
Statuts diocésains et les Régles monastiques (507-814), Louvain and Paris 1936 (=Univ. de 
Louvain. Recueil de travaux publiés par les membres des Conférences d’Histoire et de 
Philologie. 2e série, 38e fascicule). 

2 Cf. Lex Baiwariorum, xv. 10: Quodsi maritus et mulier mortui fuerint et nullus usque ad 
septimum gradum de propinquis et quibuscunque parentibus invenitur, tunc illas res fiscus adquirunt, 
in M.G.H. Leg. Nat. Germ. v. pt. ii, 430. 

3 Cf. Liber iudiciorum sive Lex Visigothorum, edita ab Reccessvindo rege a. 654, renovata ab 
Ervigio a. 681: lib. iv. i. 7: Successionis autem gradus septem constituti sunt, quia ulterius per 
rerum naturam nec nomina inveniri nec vita succedentibus propagari potest, in M.G.H. Leg. Nat. 
Germ. i. 173. 

4 Esmein, i. 341 n. 3: “The reckoning by Roman law in a collateral line consists, as 
is known, in going back from one of the collaterals to the common author, and then 
redescending from this last to the other collateral, and to as many degrees as one goes 
through in the process.’ As many degrees are counted as persons counted upwards and 
downwards in the family tree, less one: for a ‘generation’, or degree of propinquity, 
implies the step from one generation to another, e.g. from son to father is one generation. 
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Using the concept of cognatio, with which the bishops and their 
notaries were familiar, the Church took with it the Roman method of 
counting generations, using it to determine the lawfulness of marriage. 
(She did not at first, however, like the Roman lawyers, prohibit by degrees, 
but forbade marriage with persons in a named relationship, e.g. as with 
a noverca, a sobrina.) Ideally, those within the kin (cognatio: those within 
seven generations) could not be married. Generations must be counted 
back from one party to the proposed marriage to the “common author’ 
of both parties, and then counted down to the other party. First cousins 
were in the fourth degree of propinquity, the generations being counted 
from the man to his father (one), to his grandfather (two), down to his 
uncle (three), and to his female cousin (four). Such marriage was dis- 
allowed: as would be marriage of a man to his aunt (three). Church coun- 
cils, after the fall of the Roman empire in the west, using the principle of 
cognatio, expressly prohibited marriage up to and including the sixth 
degree of propinquity, the marriage, that is, of the sons and daughters of 
first cousins (sobrini, consobrint): Gallican councils, however, did not set 
forth a general scheme of prohibited degrees, but prohibited the marriage 
of persons in specific cases of relationship, the result being the same.! 

The Germanic method of reckoning generations hinged upon the fact 
that the Germanic people used the joints of the human body, from the 
head down to the finger tip, as a kind of ready reckoner, both for the 
assessment of a tariff for injuries, and for counting generations back to 
an ancestor. In both cases, it would appear that early leges refer to specific 
injuries by description, and early relationship by names,? but later both 
tariffs of injuries and reckoning of generations were reckoned ‘by the 
joint’, genuculo. The knee, genu, was the joint pre-eminently, but genu and 
genuculum were used of all the joints, as in Latin of the joints in some grasses 
and shrubs. The Anglo-Saxon cneow was one of the Germanic words 
used for genu, genuculum, and cneores, cneorys stood for generation, 
posterity. The Germanic nations thus counted genuculo, using the head 
as the common ancestor, down through shoulder, elbow, wrist, to the 

joints of the finger. A man’s children were reckoned as at the shoulder, 
the first degree of kinship; his grandchildren as at the elbow, the second 
degree; and his great grandchildren as at the wrist, the third.® There was 
no reckoning generations up one line of descent and down the other: 
collaterals were, in the Germanic laws, in the same degree of relationship 


1 Esmein, i. 339-40. 

2 See Laws of Aithelberht, cc. 34-53, and Laws of Alfred, cc. 44-55, in Attenborough, 
Laws of the Earliest English Kings, 9, 87, as compared with tariff for cutting off the arm to 
the elbow, to the shoulder, or the finger, a primo nodo, a secundo nodo, in M.G.H. Leg. Nat. 
Germ. v. 124 (the Leges Alamannorum). 

83 Lex Visig. lib. iv, tituli i to vi: the names of persons related in the first six grades are 
all given. M.G.H., Leg. Nat. Germ., i, 171-2. Cf., for the prohibition by the Council of 
Paris of 568-70, of marriage with an amita or matertera, C. de Clercq, op. cit., 132. 

4 Bosworth and Toller, An Anglo-Saxon Dictionary, under Cneo, Cneow, and Cneores. 
Dr. Florence Harmer has kindly pointed this out to us. 

5 Esmein, i. 344. 
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as the corresponding generation in the direct line. First cousins were thus 
in the second degree of propinquity, and the children of first cousins in 
the third. Thus, while ecclesiastics in the Mediterranean countries were 
familiar with procedure in the secular courts which counted first cousins 
in the fourth degree of propinquity and their children in the sixth, ecclesi- 
astics dealing with Germanic rulers and moots would be used to hearing 
first cousins deemed to be in the second degree, and their children in the 
third. 

Eventually, the Church adopted the Germanic reckoning of genera- 
tions for marriage cases, while still holding that lawful marriage was pro- 
hibited within the seventh degree (though some councils extended the 
prohibition no farther than the sixth, a limitation maintained by Isidore 
of Seville).1 The effect of this was greatly to extend the scope of the pro- 
hibited degrees: but it was no doubt difficult to accept a different inter- 
pretation of the cognatio, kin, in cases of inheritance and of marriage. 

As to the date when the change in reckoning generations was adopted 
(which has a bearing on the authorship of the Responstones), Esmein notes 
that the penitential of Theodore, and the libri paenitentiales which followed 
it, used the Roman method of reckoning. ? In the second half of the eighth 
century, however, Church councils began to reckon generations by the 
Germanic rule: the synod of Compiégne® (757), the synod of Verberie* 
(758-68) declared marriage null and void within the first three generations ; 
down, that is, to the children of first cousins. This would have been the 
sixth degree by the Roman computation. Marriage within the fifth genera- 
tion was thus left as lawful: this would have been the ninth and tenth by 
the Roman computation. 

The first half of the eighth century was thus the time when the Church 
was moving towards the new reckoning, while the old, Roman usage still 
prevailed. Pope Gregory II’s decisions on the subject of marriage within 
the prohibited degrees, and the strange and early use of the reckoning 
genuculo in Responsio V should be seen in this context. 

At the synod of Rome, 721, pope Gregory II made general the pro- 
hibition of marriage between consobrini (c.viii), and further declared: 


“Si quis de propria cognatione vel quam cognatus habuit duxerit in uxorem, anathema 
sit.’ 

1 Esmein, i. 341-3. 

2 Ibid., 347; cf. Theodore’s penitential in HS, iii. 201: Jn tertia propinquitate carnis 
licet nubere secundum Grecos, in quinta secundum Romanos: tamen in quarta (first cousins) non 
solvunt, postquam factum fuerit. Ergo in quinta generatione conjungantur ; quarta, si inventi fuerint, 
non separentur. See also ibid. iii. 51, for Boniface’s query to pope Zacharias in 742, about 
a marriage in tertia generatione, with other canonical impediments. 

3M.G.H. Capit. regum Franc., ed. A. Boretius, i. 37: Decretum Compendiense, i. Si in 
quarta progenie fuerint conjuncti, non separamus. ii. In tertia vero si reperti fuerint, separentur. (C. de 
Clercq, 139, comments on this use of the Germanic computation.) 

4 Ibid. 40. In tercio genuculo separantur, et post penitentiam actam, si ita voluerint, licentiam 
habeant aliis se conjungere. In quarta autem conjunctione si inventi fuerint, eos non separamus, sed 
penitentiam eis iudicamus. C. de Clercq, 140-1, assigns no date to this decretum or pseudo- 
capitulary, and regards it as a comment, perhaps of Lombard origin, which served to 
elaborate the decisions of Compiégne. 
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This was a general prohibition of marriage within the seventh degree, 
by Roman calculation,! and these prohibitions of marriage in specified 
cases of relationship were repeated in the Roman council of 743?: in both 
cases the calculation is Roman. 

Nevertheless, the decision of the Roman council of 721 about the 
degrees within which marriage was prohibited seems not to have reached 
Boniface at once: or possibly the difficulty of counting generations, 
whether by the Roman or Germanic method, caused him uncertainty. 
He wrote to pope Gregory II, querying the assertion quod in tertia genera- 
tione propinguitatis fidelibus liceat matrimonia copulare.* Gregory answered in 
726 that Progeniem vero suam unumquemque usque ad septimam generationem 
observare decrevimus,* referring to the council of 721: marriage was dis- 
allowed within the cognatio. No pope had spoken of prohibition within 
specified generations earlier. 

Meanwhile, the barbarian /eges, the Salian Law, the Ripuarian Law 
and other group laws of the Franks were in force, and soon to be written 
down in fresh Latin recensions in the latter half of the eighth century; 
and in these Germanic /eges generations were reckoned genuculo: Deinceps 
usque quinto genuculo qui proximus fuerat in haereditatem succedat.5 The Lombard 
Edict of Rothari, written down as early as 643 and that in Italy, land of 
notaries, had authorised succession by parentela (or cognatio) in septimum 
genuculum: now the Church was ready to reckon genuculo in her own 
marriage canons. 

It is, thus, not strange that the Responsiones should have used the Ger- 
manic reckoning genuculo, as Esmein clearly saw,® if they were composed 
in the Canterbury circle around 721. 

Alone among the Germanic settlers, the Anglo-Saxons for over a hun- 
dred and fifty years had no knowledge of Roman civil law, and few or no 
notaries: but their earliest laws abound in reference to the kin and the 
kinsman (meg). There is no reference to marriage or the reckoning of 
generations in the early Kentish laws, but it is unlikely that the reckoning 
of generations among the Anglo-Saxons should have been other than the 
normal Germanic mode; it was certainly the same later. It was thus 
natural for the author of Responsio V to reckon genuculo, and when permis- 
sion was there given to marry within the third and fourth degrees of 
propinquity, this was but permitting, by the Germanic reckoning, the 
children and grandchildren of first cousins to marry: the marriage of first 
cousins (secunda generatione) was firmly prohibited. 

Though the earliest Anglo-Saxon laws do not deal with marriage, 
three considerations suggest that the early Anglo-Saxons in fact reckoned 


1 Esmein, i. 341-2; Hefele-Leclercgq, iii, pt. i. 597; Mansi, xii, col. 263. 
2 Hefele-Leclercgq, iii. pt. ii. 852. 


8 Tangl, Epp. 26, 33; cf. E. & H., ii. 332 n. 4 Tangl, Ep. 28. 
5 Lex Ribuaria 57, c. 3, in M.G.H., Leg. Nat. Germ. iii. pt. ii, 105. Cf. Esmein, 
1. 345 


Nn. 5. 
6 Ibid. i. 346. He says, the calculations by generations appeared in two of the 
Responsiones attributed to pope Gregory I, ‘but they are very probably apocryphal’. 
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generations “by knees’. First, the cognate forms for cneow (knee) used for 
‘generation’ by such early Germanic peoples as the Goths, Old Frisians, 
Old Saxons, Danes, and the tribes using Old High German. Secondly, 
that in the oldest English glosses cneoris is regularly used for generation, 
family, progeny®: perhaps the earliest form is that of the early eighth- 
century Corpus gloss, where prosapia is glossed as ob cniorisse, and san- 
guints as cniorisse.* Vernacular glosses on the scriptures also use ‘knee’ for 
generation, as in ‘one knee’ for one generation, ‘to a hundred knees’ for 
‘to a hundred generations’: a Genesis and Exodus manuscript of c. 1280 
quotes ‘Lamech is at the sixth knee, the seventh man after Adam’. 
Thirdly, when the Anglo-Saxon laws do begin to deal with marriage, they 
use cneow for generation. 

The first instance of such use of cneow in the laws appears to be that 
in the laws of Edward and Guthrum, where the payment of the wer of a 
murdered man is restricted to those related to him by ties of blood: such 
men must be binnan cneowe. A clearer use of the reckoning genuculo 
occurs in the code of A:thelred, vi. 12, of about A.D. 1000, in a passage 
useful as quoting both the reckoning by Roman civil law and the Anglo- 
Saxon cneow. It runs: ‘It must never happen that a Christian man marry 
within the sixth generation in his own kin, that is, within the fourth 
knee’.® 

It is thus clear that Responsio V cannot have been written by Gregory I. 
In the first place, so early a prohibition by degrees is impossible. In the 
second, if the reckoning is by the Roman calculation, the permission to 
marry at the third degree, which would have allowed a man to marry 
his aunt, is incredible, as has always been realised. If the reckoning is 
genuculo, such a reckoning for a decretal letter was unknown to Gregory I. 
It was incredible to Boniface in 735 that the reckoning genuculo should 
have been used by Gregory: the Responsiones, therefore, could not have been 


1 See Bosworth and Toller, s.v. cneow. 

2 See T. Wright and R. P. Wuelcker, Anglo-Saxon and Old English Vocabularies, 1884: 
i. 44 from the eighth-century Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, MS. 144, a book 
conjectured by the editors to emanate from the school of Canterbury; i. 140, Tribus, 
cneores; i. 173, Generatio, cneores; i. 410, Familia, cneoris. Cf. also H. Sweet, The Oldest 
English Texts, in Early Eng. Text Soc. Orig. Ser. 83, for the Vespasian Psalter (Cotton 
MS. Vesp. A. 1) of c. A.D. 1000, as translating generatio: cneorisse (200), in Susend 
cneorissa (338), Sis is cneoris (216); used for cognatio, cneoris heara (290); for sanguinis, 
cneorissa. See also in W. W. Skeat’s Holy Gospels in Anglo-Saxon, Northumbrian and Old 
Mercian Versions, 1871-87, 24-5, from C.C.C.C. MS. 140, Mt. i. i. Liber generationis, 
cneorisse-boc; from Lindisfarne gloss, boc cneurise; 26—7, omnes generationes, Mt. i. 17, 
C.C.C.C. MS. 140 ealle cneoressa, Lind. gloss, alle cneuresa; 102-3, Mt. xii. 39, mala 
generatio, C.C.C.C. MS. 140 yfel cneoris, Lind. gloss, cneorisso yflo. 

3W. M. Lindsay, The Corpus Glossary, 144, 157; from Corpus Christi College, 
Cambridge, MS. 144. 

*B. Thorpe, Ancient Laws, 1840, 75: not quoted in Attenborough, Laws. 

5 A, J. Robertson, The Laws of the Kings of England from Edmund to Henry I, 1925, 95. 
7 efre ne geweorde pet Cristen man gewifige in VI manna sibfeece on his agenum cynne, 
pet is binnan feorpan cneowe. Cf. Bosworth and Toller under cneow: In pam priddan 
cneowe mid Grecum mot man wif nima, in fiftan cneowe mid Romanum: in tertio 
propinquitatis gradu apud Graecos viro licet uxorem ducere, in quinto apud Romanos. 
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his work. The dilemma must have caused difficulty to the Roman 
scrinium.+ 

Additional likelihood that the Responsiones came from Canterbury is 
afforded by the nature of Responsio [X. It is a theological tractate dealing 
with temptation, and with illusions in sleep. The subjects of the Respon- 
stones, as quoted by Bede, are, of course, miscellaneous: but even so, it is 
perhaps surprising to find that a list of pronouncements dealing with the 
sharing of episcopal revenue, and administrative matters like the per- 
mission to choose from the liturgical customs of various Churches, and the 
relations of Canterbury (London) with the bishops of Gaul and Britain, 
should end with this long Responsio about illusions in sleep. 

The light which has recently been thrown on the teaching given at 
Canterbury by archbishop Theodore suggests that Responsio IX originated 
as part of the. teaching on moral theology given at that school. 

The exegetic writings of archbishop Theodore have recently been dis- 
covered in a ninth-century Milan manuscript.? At the date, comments 
on the biblical text such as these sets of glosses usually originated in oral 
teaching given to the clergy of a learned familia: and where such teaching 
was given on the biblical text, it is not unlikely that instruction was also 
given in theology. Six hundred years before Peter Lombard lectured on 
the Sentences at Paris, theological teaching in the west was crystallised by 
Isidore of Seville in his Sententiarum libri iii, in which a sententia was a sum- 
mary exposition, sometimes a paraphrase, of the teaching of one of the 
Christian Fathers on a given theological subject. Isidore’s treatise is not a 
collection of extracts, though sometimes the verbal borrowing from the 
authority quoted is close. Responsio IX appears, in fact, to be such a 
sententia, an exposition of Gregorian teaching about temptation. It owes 
nothing to Isidore, though both its author and Isidore owe much to 
Gregory. It is such a tract as might have originated in the teaching of a 
bishop or abbot, lecturing to young clerics or monks in the school of 
Canterbury: it has none of the comparison of Greek and Latin authorities 
found in archbishop Theodore’s own exegetic works, and there is no 
evidence, external or internal, to suggest his authorship. He left, however, 
a learned circle behind him, including men like Nothelm himself: and it is 
not unlikely that a school where the biblical text was studied in the 
patristic manner® should have afforded theological teaching also in the 
patristic manner. 

A comparison of Responsio [IX with Gregory’s Moralium Libri xii, his 


1 See Anal. Boll., 1x (1942), 288. 

2 See B. Bischoff’s Wendepunkte in der Geschichte der Lateinische Exegesis in Frihmittelalter, 
in Sacris Erudiri, vi. pt. 2 (1954). The biblical glosses include three series of writings on the 
Yentateuch, and two series on the first and second gospels. Bede was acquainted with 
Theodore’s commentaries (see 191), which had probably existed first in separate parts, 
and been combined in the archetype of Milan MS. Ambros. M. 79 by some scribe 
working in a monastery north of the Alps. Prof. Bischoff is going to publish the Bible 
glosses of the school of Canterbury elsewhere (192). 

3 For the Canterbury school, see especially Bischoff, 191-4. 
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xl Homiltarum Libri it, his Dialogorum Libri iv, and his other homilies, and 
with Isidore of Seville’s Sententiarum Libri tit, suggests three points. 

First: that since Gregory had commented in his Moralia on the tempta- 
tions of Job, he had become the classical writer on temptation, to whom 
any bishop or abbot lecturing to his household clerics or monks was 
likely to refer. The Collations of Cassian, indeed, had long passages on 
temptation, but in the seventh century, for a cathedral familia, pope 
Gregory’s treatises would have appeared weightier and more appropriate. 
Both Isidore and Responsio IX do, in fact, refer to Gregory. 

Secondly: that since Gregory’s Dialogues are (naturally) in the form 
of question and answer, with the name of the speaker prefixed to his words, 
clerics reading the Responsiones in Bede would find the form familiarly 
Gregorian. The whole treatise of the Moralia is, in fact, a set of interroga- 
tiones and responsiones. 

Thirdly: that Responsio IX resembles in form an Isidoran sententia. 

The passage in Responsio IX most clearly borrowed from the teaching 
of Gregory on temptation deals with the three modes of temptation!: the 
suggestion of the enemy, delight in the suggestion, and consent to it. 
Plummer assumed that Bede borrowed this passage from Responsio LX when 
writing his commentary on St. James c. 709 (see below, 28 n. 2), and he 
compared the passage with Gregory’s exposition of the four modes of tempta- 
tion in the Moralia,* where the fourth stage is defensionis audacia, or justifi- 
cation of consent to the temptation. The Gregorian passage actually 
inspiring the lines in Bede’s commentary, and in Responsio IX, comes in 
the xl Homiltarum Liber i, the homily on our Lord’s temptations, for the first 
Sunday in Lent.* This runs: 


‘Sed sciendum nobis est quia tribus modis tentatio agitur, suggestione, delectatione 
et consensu... Tentari ergo per suggestionem potuit, sed eius mentem peccati 
delectatio non momordit. Atque ideo omnis diabolica illa tentatio foris non intus futt.’ 


This passage appears to be the closest to that in Responsio IX, though 
many other Gregorian dicta deal with temptation. Bede himself was 
clearly using this passage from the Homily, when, in his commentary on 
the Epistle of St. James, he wrote?: 


‘Tribus modis tentatio agitur, suggestione, delectatione, consensu. Suggestione 
hostis, delectatione autem, vel etiam consensu nostrae fragilitatis. Quod si, hoste 
suggerente, delectari aut consentire peccato nolumus, tentatio ipsa nobis ad victoriam 
provenit, qua coronam vitae meremur accipere.’ 


1 Tribus enim modis impletur omne peccatum, videlicet suggestione, delectatione, consensu. 
Suggestio quippe fit per diabolum, delectatio per carnem, consensus per spiritum; quia et primam 
culpam serpens suggessit: HE. i. c. xxvii. 

2 See HE., ii. 54-5, and Levison, 17 n. 1. 3 P.L., Ixxvi. col. 1135. 

4P.L., xciii. col. 14. Cf. HE., ii. 54 ff. Bede quotes as examples, the temptations of 
Joseph, David, Judas and Job. Levison’s argument (17 n. 1) that the Responsiones must 
have been composed earlier than Bede wrote this Commentary, c. 709, is irrelevant, 
as it was not Bede’s source. His reference to the appearance of the Responsiones in a 
Copenhagen MS. which he tentatively dates as c. 700 is of great interest. See App. A. 
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Gregory, again, besides his many comments on temptation in the 
Moralia, deals with the six modes of illusions in dreams in his Dialogues, 
lib. iv, c. xlviii,! and Isidore in his Sententiarum libri iit quotes both from 
Gregory’s Moralia and the Dialogues on the subject of illusions in sleep.? 
Isidore’s words derive from Gregorian teaching, though there is no direct 
reference to suggestion, delight and consent, as modes of temptation. He 
does however speak of him qui suggestiones diaboli non recipit, and explain 
that Tentationum diabolicarum initia fragilia sunt, quae, st non caveantur sed per 
usum in consuetudinem transeant, in novissimis fortiter convalescunt, ita ut aut 
numquam aut cum difficultate vincantur . . . Nam in cordibus sanctorum ingreditur, 
dum malas suggestiones insinuat.® 

There is thus no direct borrowing in Responsio 1X from Isidore: but the 
similarity of treatment by Isidore and the author of Responsio IX show 
that both writers were familiar with Gregory’s Morals and Dialogues, and 
the author of the Responsio also with the Gregorian Homily. Both were, 
in fact, composing a Sententia b. Gregorit on the subject of temptation, and 
illusions in sleep. 

So far, without reference to any new manuscript source, it may fairly 
be held that the Responsiones in their original form were a set of loose 
schedulae, or sheets of papyrus, copied at some point on to parchment, 
together with one, or perhaps two, lectures on moral theology delivered 
at Canterbury. We do not know when they were first written as a single 
codex, though this may well have been when they were sent north to 
Jarrow. We know that archbishop Theodore was the friend of Benedict 
Biscop, the founder of Monkwearmouth-Jarrow, that he lectured to his 
clergy at Christ Church, and that the post-Theodoran circle at Canterbury 
were a learned and civilised group of men, and in touch with Monk- 
wearmouth-Jarrow. The monks of St. Augustine’s had had Benedict 
Biscop for two years as their abbot, and it can scarcely be doubted that 
they entertained him later, on some of his travels to and from the con- 
tinent. He died in 690, the same year as archbishop Theodore. This same 
post-Theodoran circle at Canterbury instructed Aldhelm and were in 
touch with Bede at Jarrow: it is not surprising that the Responsiones should 
have reached Bede at Jarrow before 721. They were, or purported to be, 
a set of decretal letters, of interest to any Anglian house. They represented 
the Canterbury tradition, the Canterbury position, on matters such as 
the foundation of the sees of Canterbury (London) and York, the clerical- 
monastic household at Christ Church, etc. 


1P.L., Ixxvii. col. 409. 

2 See P.L., Ixxxiii, col. 667 for lib. iii. c. vi, a long discourse De tentamentis somniorum, 
ending Non esse peccatum quando nolentes imaginibus nocturnis illudimur : sed tunc esse peccatum, 
si antequam iliudamur, cogitationum affectibus praeveniamur .. . Qui nocturna illusione polluitur, 
quamvis etsi extra memoriam turpium cogitationum sese persentiat inquinatum, tamen hoc, ut 


tentaretur, culpae suae tribuat, suamque immunditiam statim fletibus tergat. The author of Responsio 


IX may have had access to the Sententiarum libri iii, but the verbal borrowing is not close 
enough to render this certain. 
3 P.L., lxxxiii, coll. 662, 663, 665. 
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As to the priest Nothelm, the messenger between Bede and Canterbury, 
he was scarcely a young man when he was made archbishop of Canter- 
bury in 735,1 and must have been a mature scholar by 721. He was an 
outstanding personage in the post-Theodoran circle, the link between 
Canterbury and Bede, the link between abbot Albinus, who much desired 
to have an ecclesiastical history of the English nation written, and the 
scholar in the north whom he incited to write it. Nothelm checked or 
copied certain Gregorian and other papal letters at the Roman scrinium 
and, when he returned, took them up to Bede (epistulas ... nobis... 
adtulit). We believe he also took him a freshly copied out, and re-edited, 
version of the Responsiones, the historical material which he found at 
Canterbury. He took means to authenticate his collection as Gregorian 
(see below, 36), and, as thus authenticated, Bede inserted it into his nearly 
complete Ecclesiastical History. 


Further light on the history of these collectanea Gregoriana is more- 
over thrown by a Copenhagen manuscript (Roy. Libr. Ny Kgl. S. 58) 
unused by E. & H. in their edition of the letters of pope Gregory the 
Great.” Bede called the collectanea a ‘libellus responsionum’ when, in his 
account of the life and work of pope Gregory, he distinguished the treatises 
Gregory had himself written, from those for which he had been indirectly 
responsible, such as the canons of councils over which he presided.* Bede 
grouped the Responsiones with these: ‘excepto libello responsionum quem 
ad interrogationes sancti Augustini primi Anglorum gentis episcopi 
scripsit’. The MS. (N.K.S. 58) is in the Royal Library at Copenhagen,‘ 
first catalogued by Ellen Jorgensen in 1926 (see App. A): it is a book of 
penitentials and canons, written c. 731-50, with an early text of the answers 
of pope Gregory to Augustine as its last item. Many such collections of 
canons, decretal letters and penitentials contain the Responsiones: the 
tract would seem later to have had a wider circulation in such collections 
than in the HE. itself. The Copenhagen manuscript has a different text 
from that printed by E. & H. from Lucca 490, which is a much respected 


1 It.is of some interest that a Nothelm, king of the south Saxons, appears in a charter 
of (?) 692 as granting land to his sister to found a monastery. Miss Whitelock, while 
regarding the date of the charter as a later addition, finds that ‘there is no good reason 
to reject the document as a whole’ (English Historical Documents, c. 500-1042, 446). It is 
not unlikely that a priest of London used by abbot Albinus to make researches in Rome, 
and to be his oral messenger and document-carrier to Bede, should have been a promising 
young cleric, trained with especial care: perhaps a member of the South Saxon royal 
house, commended as a boy to the familia of London or Canterbury. Cf. the references 
for Nothelm in W. G. Searle’s Onomasticon Anglo-Saxonicum, 1897, 360; and his Anglo-Saxon 
Bishops, Kings and Nobles, 1899, 271, for Nunna Nothelm, king of Sussex, in the genealogy 
of the kings of Sussex. 

2M.G.H. ii. 332: Ep. xi. 56a. The editors (331-2 n.) give a list of the MSS. 
consulted. . 

3 HE. ii. c. i: Plummer, i. 76. 

4 We are indebted to Dr. Kare Olsen for sending us a rotograph of the folios contain 
ing the Responsiones: see App. B. 
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manuscript in six different sections, of which that containing the Respon- 
siones is in early cursive minuscule (see App. B). The text of Lucca 490 is 
substantially the same as that in the Bedan text of the Responsiones, but 
it has a Preface, ‘Per dilectissimos meos filios’, which is not found in Bede, 
though it was used by Bede (see below, 33). 

The text of Copenhagen N.K.S. 58 has the Preface, ‘Per dilectissimos’, 
in a variant form: but the significant difference between the texts of 
N.K.S. 58 and Lucca 490 is that N.K.S. 58 has a remarkable and, as we 
believe, earlier version of the Responsio on marriage, and an Obsecratio 
Augustini where Augustine asks for the relics of pope Sixtus (Xystus) 
which is not found in Lucca 490. Again, the manuscript evidence suggests 
that the text of N.K.S. 58, presumably earlier as it has the earlier text of 
the marriage Responsio, had the questions and answers arranged as 
capitula in a continuous text. There are thus two distinguishable forms of 
the text, an earlier and a later, apart from minor variations of numbering 
and arrangement of the questions and answers in many canonical manu- 
scripts: such variations in canonical collections are to be expected and 
are relatively unimportant.! Though the text of N.K.S. 58 would certainly 
seem to have been the earlier, we do not suggest that it was an original 
form: the material must have long existed at Canterbury on loose papyri. 

Early editors of the Responsiones were aware of a difference in text apart 
from mere differences of arrangement: but they discussed as chiefly 
significant, that between a continuous (capitular) text, and one divided 
into numbered questions and answers. The Ballerini brothers in 1753, 
and Mansi in 1764 printed both texts, as did Migne in 1846 (see App. C). 
These early editors appear to have used, in some cases, manuscripts which 
had been lost before E. & H. made their definitive edition of Gregory’s 
letters for the Monumenta Germaniae Historica in 1899. E. & H. moreover 
were without the advantage of reference to N.K.S. 58, which was then 
in an uncatalogued collection; thus while they carefully noted the variants 
to their Lucca 490 text to be found in early printed editions, printing the 
Obsecratio Augustini in a footnote (see below, 28), there is nothing in their 
edition to show that the two major textual variants occur in a single manu- 
script and that a very old one, and in the capitular form. 

E. & H.’s decision to print the text from Lucca 490 and consonant 
manuscripts, rejecting the other text printed by the Ballerini and Mansi, 
may also be explained by the lack of unmutilated manuscripts with the 
Ballerini text. Suspicion of the supposedly Gregorian decision on marriage 
had caused many medieval editors of canonical collections to order the 
scribe to leave out the (Bedan) Responsio V, or to stop the writing of the 
libellus just short of it, and this in the case of both forms of the text. Thus, 


1 The question of the text was further complicated by the excision of Responsio V (the 
marriage Responsio) in Lucca 490, Bede, and some other MSS., in deference to the doubts 
raised about it by Boniface (see above, 8). We cannot accept Dom Brechter’s suggestion 
that a ‘curial recension’ watering down the ‘Gregorian’ decisions was ever made, by 
Gemmulus or anyone at the scrinium: but some MSS. were undoubtedly mutilated, or 
left unfinished so as to avoid the difficulty about the decision on lawful marriage. 
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though E. & H. collated Ambros. S. 33. sup. (the Bobbio Dionysiana), 
which has the early text, this was a truncated manuscript. They used no 
complete manuscript of the early text: nor have we been able to find 
among certainly extant manuscripts any untruncated manuscript of the 
early text, other than N.K.S. 58 (see App. B). 

Before dealing with the evidence that the text of N.K.S. 58 is earlier 
than that of Lucca 490, something must be said of the provenance of 
N.K.S. 58, a matter on which the script and contents throw some light. 
The script is uncial, a clear and beautiful book-hand, apparently that of 
a monk trained to write manuscripts de luxe, gospel books, etc., where the 
clearness of such a hand was desirable, though for general purposes uncials 
were out of date. If for a time no new altar-books were needed by his 
monastery, such a monk might be set to copy a book of canons. It is 
likely that this happened in the case of the Copenhagen manuscript, 
for while the hand is extremely legible, the Latin does not always construe: 
the scribe either did not understand what he wrote, or did not re-read 
and correct what he had written: the matter was not perfectly familiar 
to him as the text of a liturgical book would have been. 

The contents of N.K.S. 58 are listed by Ellen Jorgensen in her Catalogus, 
and given, with more detail, in App. A. The penitential known as the 
Pseudo-Cummian or the Excarpsus (see below, 43) is copied first, and 
followed by a collection of Frankish canons, including those of the council 
of Auxerre, 578.1 These canons of Auxerre were included in neither of the 
early collections of canons circulating in western Europe at the time, the 
Hispana or the Dionysiana, and are strong evidence that N.K.S. 58 was 
written in a north French house or one on the Rhine mouth, where such 
a local collection of Frankish canons would be available.? Then follows 
the early collection of canons known as the ‘Spanish Epitome’, which was 
included in the later Hispana®: then a tract headed Auctoritates Patrum, 
and then, under the title Inquisitio S. Hieronymi, the preface of a short 
penitential similar in character and date to the Excarpsus. This concludes 
with a passage found also in the Excarpsus, dealing with the feast days and 
seasons when no penance is done.‘ It immediately precedes the Respon- 
stones and concludes: 


*,..in penitentia. Dies dominico (sic). Natales (sic) domini. Epifania 
pascha. Ascensio domino. pentecosten. 


1 The date of this council is doubtful, but it was presided over by bishop Aunacharius 
of Auxerre, who died c. 603. See Hefele-Leclercq, iii. pt. i, 215 n. 

2 The Hispana has some Gallican and Frankish canons, but they are those of councils 
in the Rhone valley or Provence (Agde, Vaison, etc.), where communication with Spain 
was easy and normal. See F. Maassen, Geschichte der Quellen und der Literatur des canonischen 
Rechts (Maas.) i, 680-1; FL. i. 68. 

3 See App. A. 

4 See App. A. Wasserschleben believed the Excarpsus to be the penit. of Cummian 
itself, and printed it, as the Paenitentiale Cummeani.(460-95), thus misleading several 
generations of scholars who quoted it as Cummian’s. McNeill and Gamer discuss its 
relation to other penitentials and print part of the preface in translation, under the 
heading The Pseudo-Cummian Penit. (MG., 266-70). 
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Sancti iohannis. et sancte marie semper uirginis. 

Sanctorum xii apostulorum (sic). uel sancti martini. 

seo efferendas festas (sic) illius sancti qui in ipsa provincia requirere 
uidentur.”? 


Then follows: 


‘RESCRIPTUM BEATI GREGORII PAPE AD AGUSTINUM 
EPISCOPUM. Quem saxonia in predicatione direxerat. inter cetera et 
ad locum. per dilectissimus? filius meus /fol. 87*/ Laurentium presby- 
terum. et petrum monachum fraternitatis tue scripta suscepi. in quibus me 
de multis capitulis requirere curasti. Sed quia predicti filii mei podagre. 
inuenirent doloribus afflictum. et cum urguerint (sic) citius se demitti 
(sic) ita relaxati sunt. ut in eodem me dolorum afflictione relinquerint 
(sic). Singulis quibusque capitulis ut debui. Latius respondere non ualui. 
I. CAPITULUM. De episcopis. qualiter cum suis /fol. 87%/ clericis 
conuersentur uel de his quae fidelium oblationibus accedunt altario quanto 
(sic) debent (sic) fieri portiones. et qualiter episcopi. in ecclesia. agere 
debeant.’ 


The Responsiones appear to have been copied into the manuscript last, 
as strictly neither penitential nor canon, but rather as sententiae patrum 
were not infrequently copied into such collections.® 

The inclusion of the Frankish canons indicating origin in a north 
French house is coupled with a curious use by the scribe of certain Visi- 
gothic contraction marks. 

There were, however, many refugees from Visigothic Spain after the 
Arab conquest of 711, and many Italian MSS. have Visigothic contraction 


1N.K.S. 58, f. 87. Wass., 460 n.1 notes the MSS. which have the preface complete 
or in part. The list of seasons when penance is not done might be deemed useful in any 
penit., and occurs also in the Rheims penit. (Wass., 500), and the Paris penit. (MG., 
279). 
2 The Frankish scribe used u for 0, as here, and sometimes o for u, a fairly common 
usage at the date. 

3 See FL. i. 63, for the patristric sententiae in the Hibernensis; 68, for the sententiae 
attributed to the council of Agde. For papal sententiae and a sententia canonum, see C. 
Silva Tarouca, Fontes Hist. Ecc. 1930, i. 29-30. 

4For a short description of Visig. contraction marks, such as are found in the 
Orationale Mozarabicum, written before A.p. 732 and in Spain, see Lowe, iv (Italy), 
on Verona MS. Ixxxix (84), p. 32. The omitted m, mostly at line-ends, marked by a line 
with a dot above, is sometimes found in N.K.S. 58: but not p for per: or the more 
distinctively Visig. forms described by Dr. Lowe in A contrib. to the history of early Latin 
minuscule and to the dating of Visig. MSS., in SB. der K6nigl. Bayerischen Akademie der 
Wissenschaften: Phil.-hist. Klasse, Jahrgang 1910, 12 Abhandlung. Dr. Paul Lehmann 
also concluded that the use of certain Visig. contraction marks in N.K.S. 58 did not show 
Visig. provenance: Dr. Kare Olsen kindly referred us to Dr. Lehmann’s conclu- 
sions in ‘Skandinavische Reisefriichte’, printed in Nordisk Tidskrift for Bok- och 
Biblioteksvdsen, xxi (Uppsala 1934), 171. There he questions the assertion of Ellen 
Jorgensen that the MS. is of Spanish provenance; it contains certain canons from 
the collection of bishop Martin of Braga, and other canons of Spanish councils, but also 
of Frankish ones: while the uncial hand, of the early eighth century, with its contractions 
and spelling, is by no means typically Spanish, he concludes that the MS. is of West 
Frankish origin. 
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marks, among them some sections of Lucca 490.1 While some Visigothic 
books, actually written in Spain, were taken to Italy and there remained, 
such as the Mozarabic Orationale,? and some Visigothic monks also may 
have taken refuge there, it cannot be said that all manuscripts with some 
Visigothic contractions were written in Spain: rather, that Visigothic 
influence spread through such refugees and the copying of salved manu- 
scripts. It spread not only in Italy, but in the Frankish houses: Dr. Lowe 
describes two Frankish manuscripts that show it, one emanating from 
Meaux.® The Visigothic forms in N.K.S. 58 are few, and compatible with 
origin in a Frankish house.* 

Such a postulated origin has to be compatible, however, with Irish 
and Anglo-Saxon provenance, for the MS. has a large proportion of peni- 
tential literature, showing Irish practice, and includes the Responsiones, 
which must have come ultimately from Canterbury. The place of Canter- 
bury in the evolution of penitential literature is so important that there 
is no difficulty in the association of the Excarpsus and the Responsiones, and 
their reproduction together in the manuscript of a Frankish house. 

The finding of the Responsiones associated in manuscripts with the 
Excarpsus and with Theodore’s and later penitentials suggests a common 
agency in the diffusion of the Responstones and penitentials: perhaps that of 
the Anglo-Saxon missionary monks in the first place, and the Irish monks 
who copied Theodore’s penitential with as much alacrity as Cummian’s. 
In the early eighth century the penitentials were in general pastoral use 
for the training of the newly converted, and had not yet aroused suspicion 
—the older ones were copied, compared and extended. The principle 
underlying the imposition of appropriate penances went back ultimately 
to that used in Greek medicine, that sicknesses could be cured by their 
‘contraries’. Many of the early Church Fathers were familiar with it, and 
applied it to the treatment of the sicknesses of the soul.’ Tertullian, 


1See Schiaparelli, 42-3, for Lucca 490, ff. 303; and Lowe, iii. 303b. For MSS. 
showing Visig. influence, see also descriptions, ibid. iii, of Milan, Ambros. B. 31, L. 99, 
O. 212; Modena, Archiv. Capit. O. i. 17, and Monte Cassino, Archiv. della Badia, 4 
and 19; iv, Turin, Bib. Nat. A. 11. 2, Verona 1 (i) Append. frag. ii; v, Paris, Bib. Nat. 
Lat. 8901, 9427, 10233, 12048, Bib. Nat. Nouv. acquis. lat. 260 (written in N. Spain), 
2243 (Luxeuil minuscule), 1628, 1629; vi. France (see introd. p. xxix, for a short 
description of the writing centres of France, which were, in time, Luxeuil, Corbie, and, 
in the early ninth century, Tours: ‘the southern centres manifestly lag behind in creating 
the new minuscule of France; Visig. influence is evident’): see, from Toulouse, Paris 
Bib. Nat. Lat. 8901; Albi, 29 (written in Visig. Spain). 

2 Ibid. iv. 32. 3 Ibid. v. Paris 12048. 

4 Miss Jorgensen, in the preface to her Catalogus, states that the New Royal Collec- 
tion (Ny Kongelig Samling) was instituted in 1830 at Copenhagen and gradually 
increased: but that unfortunately nothing is known of the provenance of very many 
codices in the collection. Dr. Kare Olsen informs us that N.K.S. 58 was acquired by the 
Library between 1785 and 1830, and has no indication of the scriptorium from which it 
emanated nor of its later possessors. For a history of the New Royal Collection, not 
however mentioning N.K.S. 58, see C. S. Petersen, Det Kongelige Biblioteks Haandskrift- 
Samling, Copenhagen 1928. N.K.S. 58 may havé been among the MSS. acquired by 
the philologist, Madvig, from a bookseller, and presented to the Library. 

5 FL. i. 57; MG. 44. For penitentials, see also Cabrol, Dict. d’archéol. chrét. xiv. 
col. 234. 
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Jerome, and above all, Cassian, taught that penance was the medicine, 
the remedy of the soul, and indicated the measure of the remedy: their 
dicta or iudicia or sententiae were quoted in the medieval penitentials and 
their authority was invoked in the prefaces of such works.! St. Jerome, to 
whom N.K.S. 58 attributes a short penitential, was frequently invoked by 
the Irish clerics for sententiae not actually his?; Finnian used St. Jerome,® 
and the Bigotian penitial begins: 


‘Jerome, a man of blessed memory, carefully admonished the pastors 
and teachers of the church . . . those who take care to heal the wounds of 
others are to observe carefully what is the age and sex of the sinner, with 
what learning he is instructed, with what courage he is distinguished, with 
how great force he was driven to sin, with what kind of passion he is 
assailed, how long he remained in sinful delight, etc.’4 


This general belief that St. Jerome had dealt with the subject of pen- 
ance accounts for the ascription to St. Jerome, in one manuscript of 
Theodore’s penitential, of words certainly not his,® as well as the mis- 
ascription in N.K.S. 58: the attribution of authorship in the penitentials, 
if made at all, is very loose.® 

Penitential material, vaguely conceived of as having patristic sanction, 
was thus often included in collections of canons and the decretal letters of 
popes: and in such collections the Gregorian Responsiones often found a 
place. They were the sententiae of a great doctor, and they had a decretal 
character. Eighth, ninth and tenth century collections often thus included 
canons taken from the Hispana and Dionysiana, the Penitentials of Colum- 
banus, the Hibernensis, the magistral penitential of Theodore, the Excarpsus 
Cummiani, and the Responsiones. The attribution of the latter to Gregory 
would have aroused no question, but for the Responsio about marriage, 
as to which there was grave doubt: even so, the /ibellus was widely copied 
under Gregory’s name. The relationship of the writer to the penitential or 
collection that went under his name was undefined, the general under- 
standing being rather that he had used the penitential and given it the 
sanction of his name than that he had written it. 

More is known of the writing down of Theodore’s penitential than 
that of most others, from a prefatory note: Eoda the priest obtained these 
judgments from archbishop Theodore, and a ‘discipulus Humbrensium’ 
wrote them down.’ Eoda would have worked in Theodore’s lifetime, 

1T, P. Oakley, Eng. Penit. Discipline, 1923, 22-4. 2 MG. 85, n. 79. 

3 Ibid. 87; extracts from Jerome and Augustine appear in the Hibernensis (see FL. 
i. 63), where the patristic sections are taken from a book of sententiae. 

4MG. 148. 5 Ibid. 214; cf. also 223. Cf. below, 21. 

6 This looseness illuminates the readiness of scribes and readers through the Middle 
Ages to accept as authentic the whole Jibellus of the Responsiones, of which the earlier 
Respp. have the best claim to be regarded as authentic. In the case of the penit. known as 
the Canones Gregorii, similarly, the first three of the 193 rules are Gregorian, the remainder 
not: see FL. i. 55. 


7 *A pupil of the men of the Humber’, i.e. Monkwearmouth-Jarrow. Apparently, 
after studying with them, he went on to study at Canterbury. 
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before 690: and the ‘discipulus Humbrensium’ then or not long after. 
Penitentials were regularly used by the Irish, in these islands or on the 
continent: and the particular importance of Theodore’s work was that 
though he had been appointed by the apostolic see and was inured to 
the older, Roman system of public penance though he presided over 
the Church of Canterbury and the whole English Church, he nevertheless 
consulted Irish penitentials,! compared Greek, Roman and Irish Church 
custom,” and made use of the Irish penitential system himself. He gave 
the great sanction of his name to the Irish system of private penance, and 
his judgments were incorporated, with those of Cummian and Colum- 
banus, in the later penitentials. One of Wilfrid’s complaints against 
Theodore was that he was willing to appoint clerics trained by the Irish 
houses in Britain to bishoprics which, when his own great see of York was 
divided, should (he claimed) have gone to clerics of his own household. 
In the same way, Theodore was willing to use the Celtic system of pen- 
ance: and in view of his sympathy with the Celtic Christians, and his 
learning, it is not strange that, as Aldhelm put it, a crowd of Irish students 
surrounded him at Canterbury like a pack of hunting dogs, thronging 
him and questioning him.* 

The veneration of Irish scholars for Theodore, and their frequenting 
of the schools of Canterbury, probably accounts for the spread of the 
Responsiones on the continent: they were copied into manuscripts along 
with the penitentials used by the Irish and Anglo-Saxon monks and 
missionaries, in particular, along with the penitential of Theodore. The 
Responsiones certainly did not spread from Rome: they are found in no col- 
lection of canons antedating Nothelm and Boniface, and the manuscript 
evidence suggests an original provenance from Canterbury. It supports, 
indeed, Bede’s account of how Nothelm brought him copies of papal 
letters, from Rome via Canterbury. The manuscripts which contain both 
the Responsiones and penitential literature are noted in App. B. 

One such manuscript® further links together the Responsiones and 
Theodore’s penitential by the presence of a curious six-line stanza, the 
metre and language and alliteration of which take us straight back to the 
circle of Aldhelm, the Irish scholars at Canterbury, and the Irish monks 


1 The ‘discipulus Humbrensium’ refers to Theodore’s use of a libellus Scottorun in his 
preface, and to his approval of certain commutations of penance allowed in this /ibellus: 
see MG., 183, 190. 

2 See MG., 194, 201, 206. 

3 B. Colgrave, Eddius Stephanus’s Life; Theodore had appointed three bishops not 
of Wilfrid’s parochia but picked up elsewhere, 49; Wilfrid asked that the new bishops 
should be chosen from his own clergy, 63. 

4‘Etiamsi beatae memoriae Theodorus, summi sacerdotii gubernacula regens, 
Hibernensium globo discipulorum (ceu aper truculentus molosorum catasta ringente 
vallatus) stipetur, limato perniciter grammatico dente (jactura dispendii carens) rebelles 
phalanges discutit, et... terga dantes, latebras antrorum atras, triumphante victore, 
praepropere petunt.’ M.G.H., Auct. Antiq., xv. 493, in Ep. v, to Ehfridus. 

5 Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, 320, saec. x-xi; the sextet, however, here 
written as a prose heading, must have been of much earlier origin. 
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who accompanied the missionaries Willibrord (see below, 22) and Boni- 
face to the continent. It runs: 


“Te nunc sancte speculator 
Verbi Dei digne dator 
Haeddi pie presul precor 
Pontificum ditum decor 
Pro me tuo peregrino 
Preces funde Theodoro.”! 


‘Speculator’ is a ‘distinguished word’ for ‘episcopus’, with a Hisperic 
overtone,” and it is hard to believe that Haedda is any but Haedda, the 
distinguished prelate and friend of Aldhelm, to whom Aldhelm wrote as 
his ‘peculiar patron, after God’, asking that all his companions, now with 
Haedda ‘pro me peccatorum pondere et criminum sarcina oppresso preces 
Domino fundant’. Whether Haedda the bishop (d. 704) could have been 
the same as Eoda the priest, who was once in archbishop Theodore’s 
household and wrote down some of his penitential judgments, is doubtful, 
though there is no etymological difficulty in accepting the different forms 
of the name.® The verse is found in association with Theodore’s peniten- 
tial: but the name “Theodoro’ in the final line can scarcely have been 
that of the original verse, which would have required a double rhyme to 
‘peregrino’ (e.g. some such name as Fritholino). An early copyist must 
have substituted “Theodoro’, possibly conceiving it to be dative. It is of 
interest that ‘exile’ and ‘pilgrim’ were used as describing missionaries to 
the continent, English in Ireland or Irish in England, etc.: that Cellanus, 
writing to Aldhelm of Malmesbury as ‘archimandrite’, described himself 
as an exile among the Franks: and that Aldhelm’s friend Ethelwald sent 
him verses ‘not measured in feet, but with eight syllables in each line’,4 
a description which would apply to the ‘Te nunc sancte speculator’. He 
said he had sent similarly constructed verses ‘meo tuoque clienti 
Wihtfrido de transmarini scilicet itineris peregrinatione’.® In the circle of 
Aldhelm’s correspondents, ‘peregrinus’ was used of the monk-missionary, 
exiled from his country: and the sextet may have been written by some 
pupil or friend of Haedda, now ‘peregrinus’ on the continent. 


1 Printed M. R. James, Descriptive Cat. Corpus Christi College Cambridge, ii. 136; HS. 
iii. 203, n. 21; and Kunstmann, Lateinischen Poenitential Buecher der Angelsachsen, 1844 
(henceforth, Kunstmann), 105. For rhyming verses in the same metre as the sextet, 
preserved among the correspondence of Boniface, see Tangl, Epp. 140 and 147. It is of 
interest that pope Gregory III (731-40) in his letter to Tatwine, archbishop of Canter- 
bury, ordered all the bishops of Britain to acknowledge him as ‘speculatorem atque 
primatem totius insulae’; see HS. iii. 312. 

2 See P. Grosjean’s article on the Hisperica Famina, ‘Confusa Caligo’, in Celtica, 
Dublin, iii (1955), 37-48 and in Anal. Boll., Ixxvi (1958), 379-87. 

3 Haedda’s name is written also as Heddi, Etha, Eata, Eadhaed; see HS. iii. 173 n.: 
for Eada, the craftsman who made the ‘coffret de Mortain’ in the last years of the seventh 
century, see Anal. Boll., \xxiii. 279. 

4M.G.H., Auct. Antig., xv. 496. 

5 See ibid., 497: si peregrini triste reficis corculum . . . transmitte sermunculos. 
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The use of Theodore’s penitential by Irish and Anglo-Saxon mission- 
aries, its copying by Irish scribes, and its association with the Responsiones, 
are evidenced by various manuscripts.! The association of the Excarpsus 
with the Responsiones is similarly evidenced. Though called the Excarpsus 
Cummiani,* this selection of extracts from various penitentials contains as 
many tttult from Theodore as from Cummian, and also many from Irish 
and Frankish canons and penitentials. Its compiler is unknown, but he 
certainly had access to Theodore’s work, and to a collection of Frankish 
canons unused by Theodore, including that canon of the council of 
Auxerre which forbade dressing up as a stag or a calf on the kalends of 
January. Since all the houses of Irish missionaries used Theodore’s peni- 
tential, the Excarpsus may have been drawn up in an Irish or partly Irish 
house, e.g., Péronne, Saint-Riquier, Corbie*: but the early association of 
the Excarpsus,* not only with Theodore’s work but with the Responsiones, 
both of Canterbury provenance, suggests rather a house of mixed Anglo- 
Saxon and Celtic monks, or Anglo-Saxon monks trained in Ireland. 
Though Péronne, in Picardy, was a literary house and not far from the 
Channel ports, Furseus, its patron, who died in 649 or 650, and 
Foilanus, who arrived in 650,5 could not have brought a copy of 
Theodore’s penitential.® 

Some house founded by the Northumbrian missionary Willibrord, 
preferably Echternach, fulfils the conditions for contact with Canterbury 
and an early association of Theodore’s penitential, the Excarpsus and the 
Responsiones better. The scriptorium at Echternach was notable for the 
writing and illumination of manuscripts’ : it was, as it were, the publishing 


1 For Brussels MS. 363, copied from an Irish archetype, see App. B; for a version of 
Theodore’s penit. meant for Germany, below, 23; for MSS. with both Theodore’s penit. 
and the Respp., App.B. Kunstmann printed the penit. for the Germans: but though he 
printed the “Te nunc sancte speculator’ with it (25), he apparently took the verse from 
Corpus Christi College Cambridge MS. 320, as did HS. See also MG., 435. 

2 See MG., 266, 437. 

3 See L. Traube’s Perrona Scottorum, Munich 1900 (SB. der phil.-hist. Classe, Band 
xxx), 490 ff., and Paul Grosjean in ‘Notes d’hagiographie celtique’, Anal. Boll., xxv 
(1957), 379-420, for the early history of Péronne. 

4 In N.K.S. 58, Paris 1603, Brussels 363. 

5 ‘Notes d’hagiographie celtique’, Anal. Boll., xxv (1957), 393 n. 

6 There are indications of communication between Irish monks at Nivelles and 
‘transmarine regions’, probably Britain, but, again, at too early a period. St. 
Gertrude, foundress of Nivelles, received Foilanus and Ultanus, brothers of Furseus 
and, earlier, monks in East Anglia, and gave them for a monastery the Roman 
villa later known as Fosse; she died in 659. See, for the transmission of writings, 
the Vita Gertrudis, ed. Krusch, in M.G.H., Ser. rer. mérov., ii, 457, and, for 
the chronology of Foilanus and Ultanus, Grosjean in Anal. Boll., Ixxv (1957), 
379-99- 

? See C. Nordenfalk, On the age of the earliest Echternach manuscripts, in ‘Acta Archaeo- 
logica’ (Copenhagen) iii (1932), 57-62, which deals mainly with illuminated MSS. An 
Echternach psalter in ‘uncialis Merovingica’ survives as the Stuttgart psalter: the use 
of an uncial hand at Echternach is of interest in connexion with the uncial hand of 
N.K.S. 58 (see App. A). Another famous Echternach MS., now Paris 10837, is described 
in the A. SS. Nov. ii, pt. 2, p. x as the primary source of the west European edition of 
the Hieronymian Martyrology. This has certain Irish affinities to the (shortened) Irish 
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house for the Anglo-Saxon missionaries of the Rhine mouth. Its monks were 
Anglo-Saxon, but many of them had been trained in Ireland: and though 
their origin and contacts were with York rather than Canterbury, yet 
communications between Canterbury and Yorkshire were fairly frequent. 
The main road from the north to the Channel ports ran through Canter- 
bury, and Canterbury had a more direct relationship to an Anglo-Saxon 
house than to an Irish one like Péronne. 

Since the spread of Theodore’s penitential and the origin of the 
Excarpsus have a bearing on the provenance of N.K.S. 58 it is worth 
recalling that Willibrord had associations both with Irish scholars and 
those of the post-Theodoran age in England, notably Aldhelm, who had 
links with Canterbury. Willibrord was born in 658, offered as an oblate to 
Wilfrid’s minster of Ripon, and, in 678 (the year of Wilfrid’s deposition), 
went off to lead twelve years of ‘pilgrimage’ and study in Ireland.1 In the 
Irish monastery of his choice, a young Anglian nobleman, Ecgberht,? 
had been living since 664 a life of voluntary monastic exile, and he became 
the master of Willibrord and other ‘pilgrim’ Anglo-Saxons; he desired to 
convert the heathen, and had sufficient Anglo-Saxon monks under his 
care to send first Wictberht as missionary to Frisia, and then Willibrord 
with eleven companions in 690. Bishop Wilfrid, when he had preached in 
Frisia in 678-9, had sailed across the North Sea, through fear of the hostile 
Franks of Neustria; whether Willibrord, starting from his Irish monastery, 
went via Humber mouth to the Rhine mouth or by the more usual land 
route from York to Canterbury and across the Channel, is not known. 
They would have taken Irish penitentials with them and could have 
acquired copies of Theodore’s penitential and the Responsiones later from 
either York? or Canterbury. From the names of Willibrord’s associates 
(Suitberht, Theutberht, the two Hewalds,*4 and Lawrence, who wrote 
the charters for the monastery of Echternach), Echternach must have 
been substantially an Anglian house, though its founders had been sent 
off from an Irish monastery. 

Willibrord preached at the Rhine mouth and made two journeys to 
the holy see, at the command of Pepin, the Carolingian mayor, his pro- 
tector. On his second journey, in 695, he was consecrated archbishop of 


martyrology known as the Martyrology of Tallaght (ed. Lawlor and Best, Hen. Brad- 
shaw Soc., lv (1918): and see, for the occurrence of St. Feuillen’s name in the Catal. 
Sanct. Hiberniae, P. Grosjean in Anal. Boll. \xxiii, 315 n. 5. Paris 10837 is written in an 
Anglo-Saxon hand of before c. 750, and has notes made by St. Willibrord on £. 39. 

1 See Levison, 55; also the HE. v. c. x. 

2 He was not the Ecgberht who became archbishop of York in 735, for he died in 729 
(Levison, 21, 52). 

3 Archbishop Ecgberht, in his penit., quoted Theodore’s and paraphrased one of the 
Responsiones (see P.L., xxxix. col. 423). See also MG., 237; for a discussion of the penit. 
works which have at times been attributed to Ecgberht, HS. iii. 413-16, and for the text, 
ibid., 416-31; there is a reference to pagan practices on the kalends of January 424, but 
the canon of Auxerre is not quoted. 

4 See Levison, passim, and A. Grieve’s Willibrord, 1923, 43, 129. Levison, 52, describes 
Ecgberht as bishop. 
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the Frisians by pope Sergius, who gave him the name of Clement; pope 
Clement I, at the time, was reverenced as a martyr who had converted 
the people of the Crimea. In any case, to the learned Roman clergy, names 
like Willibrord and Winfrith appeared slightly outlandish and unsuitable 
for archbishops: Willibrord became Clement. 

He must have used the penitential system in which he had been trained, 
and a short penitential, with one or two later chapters added, is found in 
some manuscripts under the heading: Judicium Clementis.1 One of the 
manuscripts containing the Fudicium Clementis has it as chapter 28 in a large 
collection of 77 chapters? which is described in the manuscript as Liber 
Paenitentialis Theodori archiepiscopi Cantuariensis ecclesiae: this, however, is not 
the original form of Theodore’s penitential, but an expanded one meant 
for use in Germany. The first section has the preface: ‘Qualiter apud 
orientales provincias Germaniae atque Saxoniae pro diversis criminibus 
poenitentiae observatur modus.’ This collection in 77 chapters has excerpts 
from Frankish canons, as well as many from Theodore, Cummian and the 
authorities used in Britain, as does the Excarpsus. In short, the Excarpsus, 
the Fudicium Clementis, and the Inquisitio beati Hteronymi (see App. A) all 
belong to the period (perhaps 700-750) when the Anglo-Saxon mission- 
aries were adding to their own penitential material the canons of con- 
tinental councils previously unused, and the Irish penitentials deriving 
from those of Columbanus and his followers; the collection in 77 chapters 
had a similar intention but was probably made rather later. Of all these 
‘expanded’ collections, the Excarpsus was the fullest and most widely 
copied. 

The dating of the manuscript N.K.S. 58° by its script is difficult, for it 
is an uncial book-hand whose use long persisted. The contents point to the 
years between 731 and c. 750. The Spanish canonical collection copied is 
early: it is the Spanish Epitome and not the more complete Hispana; 
and the Frankish collection has no council later than that of Auxerre of 
578. The Responsiones has a Preface, a variant of the ‘Per dilectissimos’, 
which we regard as composed by Nothelm, and taken with the /ibellus 
Responsionum up to Bede at Jarrow shortly before, or in, 731.6 The Excarp- 
sus, also copied, must have been composed earlier than these years. The 


1For 3 MSS. of the text, see MG., 438; for authorship and a trans., ibid., 271-3; 
for the text, Wass., 433-5, Kunstmann, 176-7; HS. iii. 226-7. 

2 Munich 3853 (olim 153); MG., 438, 446. 

3 The canon of Auxerre about the kalends of Jan. is quoted from it by Kunstmann, 76. 
Neither Theodore nor the ‘discipulus Humbrensium’ had access to the collection of 
French canons which contained the council of Auxerre, 578; but when the A-S. mission- 
aries wrote new penits., adding to Cummian, Theodore, etc., selections from continental 
sources, they often included this canon. The Pseudo-Bede ii (the Albers text) has a 
shortened reference to it, as have the Burgundian penit. and Regino’s Ecc. Discip.; see 
MG., 229, 277 n. 10, 305, 318. 

4MG., list 26 MSS. of the Excarpsus, 437-8. 

5 An extant MS. whose similarity of contents suggests some relationship to N.K.S. 58 
is Paris 1455: see App. B. 

6 See Brechter, 217. 
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Canterbury copy of the Responsiones from which the version of N.K.S. 58 
was made had the earlier text of the Gregorian dossier, before its final 
editing by Nothelm: the variant form of the Preface had been added to 
it before the scribe of N.K.S. 58 copied it. 

The writing and the contents of N.K.S. 58 suggest, then, a monk- 
copyist of some north Frankish house, or one in the Moselle region, per- 
haps Echternach. Such a monk, who wrote a good hand and used a few 
Visigothic contraction marks, appended the Responsiones to his collection 
of penitentials and canons, perhaps because the contents of some of the 
Responsiones approximated to canonical literature, more probably because 
they occurred in one of the manuscripts, of Canterbury provenance, 
which he was copying. 


Three internal features in the Libellus Responstonum call for comment: 
the Preface, the Responsto about marriage and the Obsecratio Augustini. In 
view of the indubitable manipulation of the Responsio about marriage, in 
circumstances that strongly suggest the work of Nothelm, it will be better 
to take that first. 

It has been shown earlier that, till the synod of Rome of 721, the 
Church treated the question of lawful marriage as one of moral theology, 
invoking as sanctions passages from the scriptures and condemning 
marriage with particular kinsmen or kinswomen by name (nouerca, 
consobrina, matertera, etc.). No doubt the general concept of kinship was 
behind the prohibition, but before the council of 7211 there was no 
direct borrowing of the Roman lawyer’s definition of kinship as extending 
to seven degrees, or the use of it in the teaching of the Church: no pope or 
canonist spoke of marriage as prohibited within such and such degrees. 
That learned man, archbishop Theodore, who had at hand his notary 
Titillus, who may well have brought with him some papyrus roll or codex 
of the Theodosian Code (of 428), instanced the practice of Roman law 
in the eastern as distinguished from the western empire, and his instances 
were correct: 


‘In tertia propinquitate carnis licet nubere secundum Grecos, sicut in 
lege scriptum est, in quarta, secundum Romanos.? 


Theodore was referring to the law of Theodosius the Great pro- 
hibiting the marriage between first cousins or between uncle and niece?®: 
a law which was so unpopular in the east that it was abrogated by the 


1 Mansi, xii. col. 263: Si quis de propria cognatione vel quam cognatus habuit, 
duxerit uxorem anathema sit: which implied the 7 degrees of kinship of Roman law. 
Signatories included: Sedulius, episcopus Brittanie de genere Scottorum, and Fergustus, 
episcopus Scotiae Pictus. 

2 HS. iii. 201, c. 25. 

3 ‘Nam Theodosius imperator etiam patrueles, fratres et consobrinos vetuit inter se 
coniugii convenire nomine.’ See Esmein, i. 339. The council.of Clermont, 535, pro- 
hibited marriage with named relations, not by degrees of propinquity. 
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emperor Arcadius: it was never abrogated in the west. Archbishop Theo- 
dore, according to his usual custom, was comparing Greek and Roman 
practice (‘secundum Grecos’: ‘secundum Romanos’): but he was here 
quoting civil, not canon law. After the council of 721, however, discussion 
of lawful marriage was carried on in the terms of the Roman lawyers, now 
used by the canonists: pope Gregory II wrote to Boniface in 726, in answer 
to his query, ‘Igitur in primis legebatur ut quota progenies propinquorum 
matrimonio copuletur’.! ‘In quota progenie’ was a term now in use by 
the Roman clergy. 

A comparison of the pronouncement about lawful marriage in cap. vi 
of N.K.S. 58 with that of the corresponding Responsiones iv and v in the 
Bedan text shows that the Copenhagen form is a judgment of moral 
theology, dealing with marriage to a noverca or a cognata, and invoking the 
sanction of scripture. This must have been written before 721, and even 
considerably earlier. The other form, that of Bede, deals with the degrees 
of propinquity, and even uses an expression (‘ad quotam generationem’) 
similar to that in Gregory II’s letter to Boniface. The two texts of the 
Responsio dealing with marriage run as follows; and it is noticeable that 
while in the text of N.K.S. 58 the ideas run naturally, without break, the 
Bedan text has an insertion, where neither the main statement nor its 
several expressions belong to the age of Gregory. 


Copenhagen N.K.S. 58, ff. 96"—98'. 


‘VI. CAPITULO. Requisisti. si debent duo germani fratres singulas sorores 
accipere que sunt ab illis longa progenie generati (sic). Sed hoc fieri modis 
omnibus licet. ne (sic) quicquam in sacris eloquiis inuenitur. quod huic 
capitulo contradixisse uideatur. addens quia in anglorum gente nuuercis 
et cognatis libere /fol. 97'/ misceantur. Sed sancta lex prohibet cognationis 
turpitudine (sic) reuelari. Cum nuuerca autem miscere grauis (sic) est faci- 
nus quia in lege scribtum est. Turpitudinem patris tui non reuelabis. Neque 
enim patris turpitudinis (sic) filius reuelare potest. Sed quia scriptum 
est. erunt duo in carne una. Qui turpitudinem nuuerce quae una caro 
cum patre fuit. /fol. 97”/ reuelare presumpserit profecto patris turpitudine 
(sic) reuelauit. Cum cognata quoque misceri prohibitus est. quia per 
coniunctionem priorum (sic) caro fratris fuerat-effecta. Pro qua. re. etiam 
iohannis (sic) baptista capite truncatus est et sancto martyrio consumma- 
tus. cui non est dictum ut Christum negaret. et pro Christi confessione 
occisus est. Sed quia isdem /fol. 98*/ Dominus Deus noster Iesus Christus 
dixerat. Ego sum ueritas. quia pro ueritate iohannes occisus est. uidelicet 
pro Christo sanguinem fudit. quia uero sunt multi in anglorum gente 
qui dum adhuc in infidelitate posite (sic) essent. Huic nefando coniugio 
dicuntur admixti. ad fidem uwenientis (sic) admonendi sunt. ut se. 
absteneant (sic) et graue peccatum agnoscant.’ (Then, as in HE., Plummer, 
i. 51-2, to end of responsio). 


1Tangl, Ep. 26, 45. 
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Bede, HE. i. c. xxvii (Plummer, 1. 50-1). 


‘IIII. Interrogatio Augustini: Si debeant duo germani fratres singulas 
sorores accipere, quae sunt ab illa longa progenie generatae? 

Respondit Gregorius: Hoc fieri modis omnibus licet; nequaquam 
enim in sacris eloquiis inuenitur, quod huic capitulo contradicere uideatur. 

[V. Interrogatio Augustini: Usque ad quotam generationem fideles 
debeant cum propinquis sibi coniugio copulari? et nouercis et cognatis 
si liceat copulari coniugio? 

Respondit Gregorius: Quaedam terrena lex in Romana repuplica 
permittit, ut sive frater et soror, seu duorum fratrum germanorum, uel 
duarum sororum filius et filia misceantur. Sed experimento didicimus ex 
tali coniugio sobolem non posse succrescere. Et sacra lex prohibet cogna- 
tionis turpitudinem reuelare. Unde necesse est, ut iam tertia uel quarta 
generatio fidelium licenter sibi iungi debeat; nam secunda, quam prae- 
diximus, a se omni modo debet abstinere.] Cum nouerca autem miscere 
graue est facinus, quia et in lege scriptum est: ““Turpitudinem patris tui 
non reuelabis.” Neque enim patris turpitudinem filius reuelare potest. 
Sed quia scriptum est: “Erunt duo in carne una,” qui turpitudinem 
nouercae, quae uno caro cum patre fuit, reuelare praesumserit, profecto 
patris turpitudinem reuelauit,’ etc. (Plummer, i. 51). 


The difference in the Bedan text is readily understandable as the work of 
an editor anxious to bring the pronouncement on marriage up to date, 
and aware from his visit to Rome of the form such a pronouncement ought 
to take. No priest or prelate visiting Rome, except Nothelm, would have 
adopted the Germanic counting of degrees: yet to Nothelm, in whose 
country no Roman lawyer pleaded the seven degrees of kinship in inherit- 
ance cases before a judge, the use of the Germanic system would have been 
the only one familiar to his countrymen. His insertion of the new passage 
in a work attributed to Gregory the Great probably troubled him not at 
all: but it troubled Boniface, who used the Roman degrees of reckoning; 
and it confused the question of the authority of the Responsiones down the 
centuries. After the insertion, the editor (Nothelm) continued with the 
original dissertation on marriage with a noverca or cognata, making some 
verbal adjustments to fit the insertion. 

There are some other pointers to the lateness of the insertion. The 
phrase ‘Quaedam terrena lex in Romana repuplica’ is awkward, and 
never used either by Gregory in his letters,1 or archbishop Theodore; it 
shows however that the editor knew he was injecting the authority of 
Roman law into an argument where the original authority was biblical.? 


1 Gregory spoke of the emperor Constantine I and the emperor Maurice, as ruling 
‘in Romana republica’ (Ep. xi. 37; Ep. v. 30), and of ‘lex mundana’ and ‘lex humana’, 
passim, but his letters have no example of the phrase quoted. 

2 A parallel to this non-Gregorian phrase is the use of ‘debeant’ in the sense of 
‘may’ (si debeant duo germani fratres singulas sorores accipere: which occurs both in 
the early and later texts). Gregory almost always used ‘debere’ in the classical sense of 
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Moreover, though the intention of this manipulation of the answer 
about marriage, to bring it into line with the canons of 721 (though un- 
fortunately by the Germanic reckoning), is easily understandable, an 
alteration in the reverse direction is not. To argue that the Bedan form of 
the marriage judgment was the earlier postulates that Gregory should have 
written legalistically of numerical degrees of kinship at a time when the 
Church had not adopted this form, and permitted marriage within the 
third degree (with a niece or an aunt). It neglects the fact that this was so 
early recognized as preposterous, that the difficulty was met by eliminating 
the whole of the Bedan Responsio V, or by stopping the set of Responsiones 
short of Responsio V.1 

The additions by Nothelm to the text of the Responsio on marriage 
occasioned Boniface’s doubts as to the Gregorian authorship of the whole 
libellus: he appears to have made no use of it in his mission work in Ger- 
many.? He wrote to archbishop Nothelm in 735, requesting ‘ut illius 
epistole, qua continetur, ut dicunt, Interrogationes Augustini pontificis ac 
praedicatoris primi Anglorum et Responsiones sancti Gregorii pape, 
exemplar mihi dirigere curetis, in qua inter cetera capitula continetur .. . 
quod in tertia generatione propinquitatis fidelibus liceat matrimonia 
copulare.’ He well might ask such a question, for, in answer to an earlier 
letter, pope Gregory II had in 726 referred to his query ‘ut quota progenies 
propinquorum matrimonio copuletur’,* and stated that though it was 
better not to marry within the kin,® yet in dealing with so barbarous a 
race as Boniface’s converts, moderation rather than strictness was desir- 
able, and therefore it was conceded ‘ut post quartam generationem 
iungantur’ (i.e. the children of first cousins might marry). 

The wording of Boniface’s letter to Nothelm shows that Boniface must 
have received the Responsiones as embedded in the text of the HE., and that 
for two reasons. He used the terms Interrogationes et Responsiones, found only 
in Nothelm’s final version of the Canterbury dossier (i.e. in the HE. and 
in Lucca 490: see below, 46), and he requested to be told the year of the 


‘ought’, not ‘may’: cf. E. & H., i. 248, i. 12: church vessels and goods dispersed in Sicily 
ought (debeant) to be kept safely. Again, the scholastic comment ‘of such a marriage 
there could be no children’ is untrue in fact, and apparently drawn from some source 
other than those used by Gregory. The early text of the pronouncement on marriage, 
though antedating the insertion by Nothelm, may go back only to some pronouncement 
given at Canterbury, about marriage to a ‘noverca’, when king Eadbald married his 
‘noverca’: ‘At vero post mortem /Ethelberhti, cum filius eius Eadbald regni gubernacula 
suscepisset magno tenellis ibi adhuc Ecclesiae crementis detrimento fuit...sed et 
fornicatione pollutus est . . . ita ut uxorem patris haberet.’ Plummer, i. go. 

1 The E. & H. footnotes to the text of Resp. V quote only Bede, and Paris 3182, 3846 
and 3848B. For omissions or mutilations of the marriage judgment in both the early and 
the later text, see App. B. The text of such important MSS. as Ambros. S. 33. sup. and 
Lucca 490 is incomplete (‘mancus’). 

2 The Fulda Sankt Bonifatius, 29. 

3 Tangl, Ep. 33. 

4 Ibid., Ep. 26. 

5 When Boniface inquired how far the kin extended, Gregory II wrote (Ep. 28, of 
732): Progeniem vero suam quemque ad septimam observare decernimus generationem. 
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Incarnation when Augustine and his monks arrived in England. Bede, 
in the HE., gave the year when they started (596),! but not the year when 
they arrived. Boniface might well ask such a question after reading the 
HE.; but if he had read the Jnterrogationes et Responsiones in a book of 
penitentials or canons, he would scarcely have been moved to ask this 
question. Though it has been argued that Boniface could not have 
received the HE., since he wrote of Bede as a ‘lector’ in 746—7,? when he 
would have known from the HE. that he was a priest, this argument falls 
to the ground because Boniface was certainly using ‘lector’ in the classical 
sense of exponent and interpreter,? and not as denoting a young clerk 
who had received the third minor order. 


As to the Obsecratio Augustini, found in N.K.S. 58, but omitted in the 
Libellus Responstonum sent to Bede: E. & H. quote the text from Ambros. 
MS. S. 33 sup., and from Paris 3846.4 The Ambrosian text, as they give it, 


Tuns: 


‘Decimo quoque capitulo petisti ut reliquiae sancti Sixti martyris nobis 
transmitti debuissent. Fecimus quae petisti, ut, quatenus populo qui in 
loco quodam sancti Sixti martyris corpus dicitur venerari, quod tuae 
fraternitati utrumne veraciter sanctus sit, videtur incertum, sanctissimi et 
probatissimi martyris beneficia suscipiens, colere incerta non debeat. 
Mihi tamen videtur, quia, si corpus quoddam a populo esse cuiusdam 
martyris creditur nullis illic miraculis coruscat et neque aliqui de anti- 


1 Plummer i. 43, 44. He derived this date from Gregory’s letter to Augustine after 
he had started, and the commendatory letter to (Aetherius) of Arles. He had no dated 
letter to show him when king Athelberht was baptised: see below, 34. 

2 Boniface requested archbishop Ecgberht of York (Tangl, Ep. 75) to have extracts 
etc. copied for him from ‘opusculis Bedan lectoris’, adding to his request the famous 
passage describing Bede as endowed with spiritual understanding and illuminating 
Ecgberht’s province as a candle; another letter of the same date, to abbot Huaetberht of 
Wearmouth (Tangl, Ep. 76) describes Bede in very similar terms: ‘rogamus ut aliqua 
de opusculis sagacissimi investigatoris scripturarum Bedan monachi, quem nuper in 
domo Dei apud vos vice candellae ecclesiasticae scientia scripturarum fulsisse audivimus. 
conscripta nobis transmittere dignemini.’ It is incredible that a young lector, of the third 
minor order, should have written treatises on the scriptures, much less obtained such a 
reputation as this. 

3 Cf. Forcellini, Lexicon, under Lector and Lego, 4: ‘item significat docere, enarrare, 
interpretari’. Bede was ordained deacon in 687, when aged nineteen, and priest in 702-3 
(Bede. Essays, ed. A. H. Thompson, 4-14): there is no evidence that he wrote on the 
scriptures before receiving the priesthood, but ‘Ex quo tempore accepti presbyteratus 
usque ad annum aetatis meae lvii, haec (the list of Bede’s works) in scripturam sanctam 
meae meorumque necessitati ex opusculis uenerabilium patrum breuiter adnotare, siue 
etiam ad formam sensus et interpretationis eorum super adicere curavi’. (Plummer, 
i. 357.) In Bede’s prefatory letters commending some work of exegesis to bishop Acca of 
Hexham (709-32) and in Acca’s letters to Bede, requesting him to write a particular 
commentary, or thanking him, and in a letter to Nothelm, the words ‘exponere’, 
‘expositio’, ‘explanare’, ‘interpretari’ occur frequently: they are the correct contempor- 
ary terms to describe Bede’s exegetical work, and they are covered by the classical 
meaning of ‘lector’: see P.L., xci., coll. 9-12, 499, 715, 807; xcii., coll. 301, 303-4. 

4E. & H. ii. 337, lines 40-51. They also print the variants given by the Maurists in 
their conflated edition (M). 
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quioribus existunt, qui se a parentibus passionis eius ordinem audisse 
fateantur, ita reliquiae quas petisti seorsum condendae sunt, ut locus in 
quo praefatum corpus iacet modis omnibus obstruatur nec permittatur 
populo certum deserere et incerta venerari.”! 


This curious (and faulty) text seems to go back to an original docu- 
ment, but one in summary form only. Not only does it, like the other 
Responsiones, lack dating and address, but it does not state which of the 
martyr (popes) Sixtus (Xystus) was thus venerated, or even that the 
martyr was a pope. Of pope Sixtus I, d.? 128, however, there was prac- 
tically no cult, and Sixtus III, d. 440, was no martyr. The cult of Sixtus IT, 
however, martyred in 258 under the emperor Valerian with four of his 
deacons, his senior deacon, Lawrence, following him a few days later, 
was widespread in Italy and western Europe, in the Greek Church and 
that of Carthage: the veneration in which these martyrs were held was 
so outstanding in Augustine’s day, that it may fairly be held that the 
Sixtus whose relics were asked for in the Obsecratio was actually Sixtus II.? 

There was no cult of St. Sixtus in pre-Conquest England, however, as is 
shown by the lack of dedications, of the use of Sixtus as a proper name, 
or of the invocation of Sixtus in early litanies. Moreover, Nothelm omitted 
to send this Canterbury document up to Bede along with the other 
Responsiones. All this renders difficult the acceptance of the Obsecratio as 


1In Paris 3846, which we have collated from a rotograph, the Odsecratio has been 
inserted, from some canonical collection, into the later text of the libellus, which some- 
times had the sections headed Interrogatio: Responsio, and numbered. The Odbsecratio 
was not thus headed, though it was numbered VIII. The text runs: 

f. 255. ‘ VII INT. Qualiter debemus cum gallearum atque brittaniarum episcopis 


agere RP Gg. In gallearum episcopis . . . peruersi auctoritate corrigantur. VIII Obsecro 
ut reliquiae sancti sixti martyris nobis transmittantur. Gregorius. Fecimus quae petisti 
quatenus populus qui in loco quodam sancti sixti martyris corporis (sic) dixerunt 
uenerari quod tuae fraternitate (sic) nec uirum (sic) nec ueraciter sanctum uidetur certa 
sanctissimi et probatissimi martiris beneficia suscipiens colore (sic) incerta non debeat 
mihi tamen uidetur quia si corpus quod a populo esse cuiusdam martyris esse (sic) 
creditur Nullus (sic) illic miraculis coruscat et neque aliquid (sic) de antiquioribus 
exsistunt (earlier, existunt) qui se a parentibus passionis eius ordinem audisse fateantur 
Ita reliquiae quas petistis eorum condense sunt ut locus in quo praefatum corpus iacet 
modis omnibus obstruatur Nec permittatur populus certum deserere et incertum 
uenerari. VIIII Si prignans (sic) mulier.. .’ 

The text of the Obsecratio Augustini from N.K.S. 58, f. 95%, runs: 

‘Obsecro ut reliquie sancti Syxti nobis transmittantur. Fecimus que petisti ut 
quatenus populo qui in loco martyris corpus dicitur uenerare (sic) quia (sic) tue frater- 
nitati uerum sancta (sic) sit. uidetur /fol. 96t/ incertum sanctissimi et probatissimi 
martyris beneficia suscipiens. colere incerta non debeat. Mihi tamen uidetur quasi (sic) 
corpus quod a populo esse cuius (sic) martyris creditur. nullis hic miraculis corruscare. 
et neque aliquis de antiquioribus (sic) existunt. qui se a parentibus passionis eius ordinem 
audisse fateantur. Ita reliquie quas petistis (sic) seorsum condit¢ sunt, ut locus in quo 
prefatum corpus /fol. 96¥/ modis omnibus obstruatur. nec permittatur populus certum 
deserere. et incertum venerari. VI. CAPITULO. Requisisti. si debent duo germani 
fratres.” etc. . 

This text has been carefully checked: the writing is so clear that no letter is in doubt. 
All the MSS. have doubtful readings at ‘uerum sancta sit uidetur’. 

2 See A. SS. November ii. pt. 2, for 6 August 419-21. 
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having been sent by Augustine with reference to any spot in England where 
a supposed St. Sixtus was, as he knew, venerated.! 

The background of the cult of relics, and even of St. Sixtus, does not 
however render it unlikely that the Odsecratio was actually sent at some 
point to Rome. The relics requested would have been ‘representative 
relics’, such as Gregory sent for the altars of the Anglo-Saxon mission: 
not ‘de corpore’, for that was contrary to the custom of the Roman 
Church. Gregory himself explained this in his letter to the empress Con- 
stantina,? emphasising his horror at such a proceeding by relating how 
his predecessor had desired to find the spot where the martyr Lawrence 
(Sixtus II’s archdeacon) had been buried: the monk and the custodian 
who dug and accidentally broke into the tomb and saw the body of Law- 
rence both died within ten days. When, however, Gregory said, relics were 
desired for the dedication of a church, it was customary to send a veil or 
pall in a small chest to the saint’s tomb, and lay the veil ‘ad sacratissima 
corpora sanctorum’: it was then raised and laid up with due honour in 
the church for which it was destined. In a letter written in 596 to Palladius, 
bishop of Saintes in Gaul, Gregory stated that he had sent as requested, 
the relics of SS. Peter and Paul and the martyrs Lawrence and Pancras, 
for the new church with thirteen altars which Palladius had built.® 

With regard to St. Sixtus himself, it is not impossible that such a 
request should have been sent. The earliest form of the Gregorian sacra- 
mentary appears to have consisted of the masses for the days when the 
pope celebrated at the stational churches. On the Wednesday after the 
second Sunday in Lent, the pope celebrates (it is stated) ‘ad sanctum 


1 As to the question whether the tomb of some martyr in the east of Britain could 
have been continuously venerated by a diminishing number of Christian Romano- 
Britons, right down to the coming of Augustine, though without any exact knowledge 
of his passion, and without such knowledge passing to the Celtic Christians of the west, 
the following fragments of information, and the assertions of Gildas, have some bearing. 
Bede speaks of cures at the shrine of St. Alban persisting till Augustine’s day, implying a 
small Christian congregation at this most famous martyrium. The place-name Papworth 
(southern Cambridgeshire) implies that the Anglo-Saxons found a Christian papa (an 
honourable title at the date: perhaps not merely a village priest, as in nineteenth 
century Russia); they had no word ‘papa’ of their own. Gildas wrote (M.G.H. Chron. 
Min. iii. 31) that there were many martyrs in Britain in the persecutions, besides Alban, 
Julius and Aaron: ‘quorum nunc corporum sepulturae et passionum loca, si non lugubri 
divortio barbarorum quam plurima ob scelera nostra civibus adimerentur, non mini- 
mum intuentium mentibus ardorem divinae caritatis incuterent, ceterosque utriusque 
sexus diversis in locis summa magnanimitate in acie Christi perstantes dico’. Gildas 
also speaks of the rebuilding of churches and martyria in Britain after the perse- 
cutions: ‘basilicas sanctorum martyrum fundant, construunt, perficiunt’. Nevertheless, 
though it has been suggested that some titulus or inscription lies behind the dubious 
‘martyr Sixtus’ of the Obsecratio, the complete absence of evidence that Augustine ever 
dedicated a church or an altar with the true relics of Sixtus II forbids the assumption 
that the Obsecratio was, in fact, sent by Augustine to Gregory. 

2E. & H. Ep. iv. go. 

3 E. & H. i. 423. There are several other references to the relics of or dedications to 
St. Lawrence in Gregory’s letters, and no reference to St. Sixtus. This appears to show 
that in his day in Rome the veneration of the Valerianic martyrs was chiefly associated 
with the feast of St. Lawrence, though the natale of St. Sixtus was also commemorated 
in the sacramentaries on 6 August. 
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ANSWERS OF GREGORY I TO ST. AUGUSTINE 


Sixtum’.! This must have been the church which Gregory mentioned in 
his Dialogues, recounting how a dying man ‘vestimento se induit, et per 
viam Appiam ad beati Xysti ecclesiam se esse processurum dixit’.? 
Gregory of Tours, listing the martyrs of the Valerianic persecution, named 
Sixtus, the Roman bishop, Lawrence and Hippolytus.* An early Roman 
martyrology lists St. Sixtus on 6 August and St. Lawrence on 10 August, 
while on 2 November the dedication of a basilica to SS. Sixtus, Hippolytus 
and Lawrence is commemorated in a martyrology.‘ 

The evidence of medieval legendaries shows that SS. Sixtus and Law- 
rence were provided for on 6 August and 10 August respectively,> though 
essentially as the Bollandists wrote, the records of the martyrdoms formed 
one passio.® But occasionally the festival of these martyrs and their com- 
panions was kept on one day only, the names of the martyrs being headed 
by that of Sixtus.” The Martyrology of Oengus mentions the commemora- 
tion of ‘Sixtus epscop ruamach’ on 6 August,® but no feast of St. Lawrence; 
the ninth-century martyrology of Tallaght commemorates Sixtus, Law- 
rence and Hippolytus on 6 August, and Lawrence again on 12 August, 
perhaps as a later addition®; and the eleventh-century legendary of Bobbio, 
the feast of Sixtus only.1° The cathedral of Zara (Dalmatia) had relics of 
St. Sixtus,’ and that of Jaca a carved capital with the inscription ‘S. 
Sixtus’. It is of course likely that such a carving, like the embroidered 
figures of Sixtus and Lawrence on the maniple of St. Cuthbert at Durham, 
derived from literary sources.}* 


1See Klaus Gamber, Wege zur Urgregorianum: Erérterung der Grundfragen und Rekon- 
struktionsversuch des Sacramentars Gregors d. Gr. vom Jahre 592. 1956. Beuron, Texte und 
Arbeiten, 1 Abt. Heft. 45, p. 5. 

2 See Gregoriit magni Dialogi, ed. U. Moricca, 1924, 265. For this church of St. Sixtus, 
a title church, see C. Huelsen, Le Chiese di Roma nel medio evo, 1927, 470-1, and for its 
occurrence in the subscriptions to the council of Rome, 595, ibid. 126. 

3 See Hist. Franc. i. c. 30: M.G.H. Scriptores, Nova ed. i. pt. i, 22. Though the feasts 
of SS. Sixtus and Lawrence were no doubt kept in the Gauls and among the Franks, the 
earliest Gallican sacramentaries have no special masses for them: see The Bobbio Missal, 
ed. A. Wilmart, E. A. Lowe and H. A. Wilson, 1924, and Das Sakramentar in Schabcodex 
der Bibl. Ambrosiana, A. Dold, 1952. 

4 Anal. Boll. xxvi. 82: A. SS. November ii. pt. ii. 584. The dedication is suggested as 
that of the basilica of St. Lawrence in the via Tiburtina. (For the 34 medieval churches 
of St. Lawrence in Rome, see Huelsen, op. cit., 280-97.) 

5 Ibid., xxiii. 136, 166, 175, 186; xxiv. 427; xxviii. 439; xxx. 152, 203, 209; Xxxiv. 
262; xiii. 3353 xliii. 331, 339; xlvii. 259, 274; li. 338, 347. 

6 Ibid., i. 42-58: p. 36 ‘Le martyre du pontife a lieu peu de jours avant celui de 
S. Laurent, son archidiacre. Ici le lien est le plus intime. L’histoire des deux saints 
peut s’intituler Passio SS. Sixti et Laurentii. Elle est suivie de la Passion de S. Hippolyte.’ 
Cf. ibid., xxiv. 435. 

7 Ibid., xxiv. 435; xxvi. 85; xxvii. 175; xxviii. 427. 

8 Tbid., lix. 269; li. 116. 

®R. I. Best and H. J. Lawlor, Martyrology of Tallaght, 60, 62. 

10 Anal. Boll. xxviii. 427. For other legendaries with the passion of St. Sixtus, but no 
separate one of St. Lawrence, see ibid., xxvii. 175; xxx. 216; lx. 272. 

11 Tbid., li. 386. 

13 This * was embroidered at Winchester at the command of the lady lfled in the 
tenth century and offered at the shrine of St. Cuthbert: see C. F. Battiscombe, Relics of 
Saint Cuthbert, 1956, 13, 395-6. 
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Though there were more early dedications to St. Lawrence at Rome 
than to St. Sixtus (pope Damasus, 366-84, made one such dedication to 
St. Lawrence),! and though there is evidence of early request for the 
relics of St. Lawrence outside Rome,? yet it would seem that veneration 
of the Valerianic martyrs under the title of Sixtus preceded that under 
Lawrence, whose honour soon outshone that of the rest of the group. A 
request for the relics of St. Sixtus goes better with the period of Augustine 
than a century later: but this is less conclusive, because the request was 
occasioned by the veneration of a dubious martyr, Sixtus. 

The certainty that the original papal Responsio was sent to a bishop 
who had competence to deal with a dubious cult-site negatives the possi- 
bility that the original request was sent by Augustine with reference to a 
site in Gaul, through which he travelled for consecration. He would there 
have had no competence. 

There is, then, no certainty as to the original sender of the Obsecratio 
to Rome. The request is in summary form, with Augustine’s name occur- 
ring only in the heading, and no papal name. It is found in no other 
collection beside the Libellus Responsionum in its canonical form, which indi- 
cates that the Obsecratio was preserved in the Canterbury dossier: yet 
Nothelm did not see fit to send it up to Bede. It is fairly clear that the 
Obsecratio was preserved at Canterbury as a guide to procedure in the case 
of the mistaken veneration of a tomb as that of a martyr. The original 
papal letter would have had dating and other particulars not copied in a 
summary form, and it is possible that Nothelm knew that the original 
request was not made with reference to an English martyrium,? and there- 
fore did not send it up to Bede. On the other hand, if the Responsiones were 
copied in a canonical collection, the geographical position of the tomb in 
question would have no importance, and the letter would be included. 
The original request and answer may have been later in date than 
Augustine, the heading Obsecratio Augustini added when they were first 
copied on parchment. Not all the ‘answers’ in the Libellus Responsionum 
were Gregorian. 


The authorship of the Preface to the Responsiones (Per dilectissimos meos 
filios), found in Lucca 4904 and, with verbal variants, in N.K.S. 58 and 
other canonical MSS., is pertinent to an enquiry into the composition 
and editing of the Libellus Responsionum. For the sake of clearness in a 
somewhat intricate argument, it may be said in advance that we believe 


1 Epigrammata Damasiana, ed. A. Ferrua, 255. 

2 Anal. Boll. xlviii. 22. His relics were placed by bishop Maximian of Ravenna A.D. 
550 in a church he built. 

3 The name ‘Sixtus’ appears to have been fairly common in the third and early 
fourth centuries: the first bishop of Reims was a Sixtus and others are known; but the 
commemoration of more than one Sixtus in a martyrology can be due to a confused 
doubling of Sixtus II. Cf. the Commentary on the Hieronymian martyrology by Hip- 
polyte Delehaye in A. SS. November ii. 427-30: on g August Sixtus IT is listed with his 
companions, and again ‘in colonia Tusciae’ in a list of popes. 

4E. & H. ii. 332-3, before Ep. xi. 56a. 
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ANSWERS OF GREGORY I TO ST. AUGUSTINE 


Noihelm to have composed (in fact, forged) this Preface, because only 
he could have had access to the two genuine documents on which it is 
based.! We believe that Bede received the information about the mission 
of Lawrence the priest and Peter the monk from this Preface, and dealt 
with it in the HE.; not that the information about Lawrence and Peter in 
the Preface was derived from the HE. 

The resemblances and verbal borrowings in the three following pas- 
sages, one of which is the Preface, suggest dependence of the two latter on 
the first, certainly authentic, document. They run: 


(I) Gregory to Eulogius of Alexandria (Ep. x. 14), a certainly 
Gregorian text: 


‘Transacto anno suavissima sanctitatis vestrae scripta suscepi, quibus 
pro aegritudinis meae nimietate respondere nunc usque non valui. Ecce enim 
iam biennium paene expletur, quod lectulo teneor tantisque podagrae 
doloribus affligor ut vix in diebus festis usque ad horarum trium spatium 
surgere valeam solemnia celebrare.’ 


(II) Gregory to Augustine (Ep. xi. 56a), introduction to the Respon- 
stones, of questionable authenticity: 


‘Per dilectissimos meos filios Laurentium presbyterum et Petrum 
monachum fraternitatis tuae scripta suscepi in quibus me de multis capitulis? 
requirere curasti. Sed quia praedicti filii podagrae me invenerunt doloribus 
affictum et cum urguerent citius se dimitti, ita relaxati sunt, ut in eadem 
me doloris afflictione relinquerent, singulis quibusque capitulis ut debui latius 
respondere non valut.’ 


(III) Gemmulus to Boniface (Tangl, Ep. 54): 


‘Interea insinuastis mihi, quod vobis de illis epistolis sancti Gregorii 
mitteremus. Sed nunc minime potuimus sanctis paternitatis vestrae 
praeceptis parere, eo quod nimis attritum atque in podagrico humore et 
dolore fatigatum memoratus vester presbiter per tempus cognovit; ita ut 
in eo me dolore afflictum relinqueret, quod et ore vobis proprio intimabit. 
Sed, si vita comes fuerit et vestra mihi oratio non defuerit, quae 
iussistis, dum saluti fuero plenius restitutus, sanctissimae paternitatis 


1 One apparently in his day extant as an original at Canterbury, one only obtainable 
as copied into Gregory’s Register at Rome: the original went to Alexandria. Only 
Nothelm was conversant with MS. material both at Canterbury and Rome: see below, 
35. The letter to Eulogius, patriarch of Alexandria, mentions Gregory’s joy at the 
baptism, at Christmas 597, of ten thousand English. The lack of a reference to A:thel- 
berht’s baptism has occasioned doubts as to whether it was accomplished thus early. 
It may as probably be due to Gregory’s inability at the moment to remember thel- 
berht’s name. . 

2 Gregory in his letters frequently used ‘capitula’ of the specific matters submitted 
to him for decision. The word was in frequent use by the papal notariat, and well 
known to Nothelm. 
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vestrae obtemperabo iussionibus; ut, dum alia vice hic vestrum missum 
direxeritis, quae praecepistis impleta esse reperiantur, ut absque tarditate 
quae desideratis expleantur.’ 


The three passages cannot all be accepted as historical: there is the 
curious identity of phrase between (a) and (b), and the paraphrasing of 
(b) and (c). The Preface is not authenticated by entry in the Register, or 
by correct protocol, as (a) and (c) are: the Preface is therefore doubly 
suspect. Moreover, though the Preface is undated, it does attribute the 
bringing of the questions to Rome to Lawrence and Peter, and assert that 
they could not await an answer in Rome, through Gregory’s illness. This 
cannot be made to fit the evidence about letters received in and sent from 
Rome in Gregory’s Register. The only reference to the mission of Law- 
rence and Peter in the Register is in Gregory’s letter to Bertha, dated 
1 June 601!: and this letter Bede almost certainly had never seen. He did 
not insert it or refer to it in the HE., either where it would naturally occur 
chronologically, along with Gregory’s letter to Athelberht,? or in either 
of his other two references to Bertha.* Though he did not know this letter, 
he did know of the mission of Lawrence and Peter and it must have been 
from the Preface, sent up to him with the Responsiones in 731. The Preface 
had no date: but Bede assumed that Lawrence and Peter were Augus- 
tine’s envoys to Gregory in 597, sent to bring him news of Augustine’s 
consecration and the conversion of great numbers of the Anglo-Saxons 
to the faith. 


The chronological sequence of events as appears from the evidence of 
Gregory’s Register (not accessible to Bede) and from Bede’s reconstruc- 
tion of the events of 597-601 from such evidence as was sent up to him 
by Nothelm, appears as follows: 


‘Augustinus venit Arelas et ab archiepiscopo eiusdem civitatis Aetherio 
(mistaken name)‘. .. archiepiscopus genti Anglorum ordinatus est.’ HE. 
i. c. xxvii. (This happened before Christmas 597, as appears from 
Gregory’s letter to Eulogius of Alexandria of July 598: he says ‘ten thou- 
sand English were baptised on Christmas Day’, ‘hac prima indictione’, 
i.e. 597 (Ep. viii. 28) and he mentions Augustine as consecrated bishop.) 


1 Ep. xi. 35: Remeantes igitur dilectissimus filius noster Laurentius et Petrus mona- 
chus (returning whence they had set out with Augustine in 596). 

2 Ep. xi. 37, 22 June 601. 

3 In HE. i. c. xxv, and ii. c. v, his brief account of Bertha’s history, and his reference to 
her death. 

4 Virgilius was then archbishop of Arles, Aetherius bishop of Lyons. Bede’s mistake 
probably arose from his ascription of Gregory’s letter to ‘Aetherio coepiscopo nostro’ 
(no see mentioned), to Aetherius as of the see of Arles (HE. i. c. xxiv). Bede gives the 
detailed final dating, not found in the summary form of this letter in the Register (Ep. 
vi. 50). Nothelm would have sent Bede a copy of the Canterbury version, which Augus- 
tine possibly retained as a useful introduction to any bishop in his journey through 
France, 596-7. 
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ANSWERS OF GREGORY I TO ST. AUGUSTINE 
Bede continued: 


‘reversus Britanniam (from Arles), misit continuo! Romam Laurentium 
presbyterum et Petrum monachum, qui beato pontifici Gregorio gentem 
Anglorum fidem Christi suscepisse ac se episcopum factum esse referrent, 
simul et de eis, quae necessariae videbatur, quaestionibus eius consulta 
flagitans.’ 


Bede, who had heard nothing of Lawrence and Peter from any authentic 
letter, here connects Lawrence and Peter’s embassy with the announce- 
ment of Augustine’s consecration: though he did not know it, Gregory had 
told Eulogius simply that the news came to him by letter: ‘iam nunc 
de eius salute et opere ad nos scripta pervenerunt’; the news had come 
per scripta, without any reference to the /atores epistolarum. But according 
to Bede in another passage, these same envoys (praefati legatarii, HE. 
i. Cc. xxix) who had reported Augustine’s consecration, arrived in Rome 
at the end of May 601, at latest before 1 June 601 (date of the letter of 
Gregory to Augustine, HE. i. c. xxix and Ep. xi. 36). Bede continues: 


‘nec mora, congrua quaesitui responsa recepit.’ 


Why then Bede’s insertion of ‘nec mora’? There is nothing in the Register 
to account for it: but there is a reference to ‘mora’, considerable ‘mora’, 
in the Preface to the Responsiones. Could Bede believe that Lawrence and 
Peter, leading figures in the English mission, had remained three or four 
years in Rome, from 597 to 601 ? Hardly. Bede rejected the ‘mora’: even 
though this left him asserting that Lawrence and Peter brought back 
‘suitable replies to the questions’ at two points. There was the further 
difficulty, that Bede knew that Gregory’s letter to Mellitus, dated 22 June 
601, appointed an episcopal hierarchy for England: yet Responsio VII, 
which he had assigned to 597 by implication, spoke of bishops as already 
existing in England. He left this difficulty unresolved; substituted for the 
Preface’s apology for delay in answering ‘nec mora’; and inserted the 
Responsiones as if they had been received in 597, though without date. So 
much for Bede. 

How, then, was the Preface to the Responsiones written? The only man 
who had the means and the motive to write it was Nothelm. He searched 
the papal Registers at Rome, and had access both to the letter of Gregory 
to Bertha (Ep. xi. 35) and his two letters to Eulogius (Epp. viii. 29 and 

1 This word and Bede’s ‘nec mora’ must have struck Boniface as he was seeking to 
establish the authenticity or otherwise of the suspect decision about marriage in the 
Responsiones: see above, 28, n. 1 for his query about the date of Augustine’s arrival. 
Boniface had the Bedan text of the Responsiones in the HE., and it is of interest that he 
made the first chronological inquiry about the date of an event by the era of the Incarna- 
tion, and made it in the course of inquiring into the authenticity of the Responsiones. 
When did these things happen, the arrival of the missionaries, the consecration of Augus- 
tine, the sending of the Responsiones? All very quickly, apparently, for Bede wrote ‘con- 
tinuo...nec mora’. Did Boniface doubt? It is of interest also that he was apparently 
trying to disprove (or prove) the authenticity of a document by internal evidence. He 


may well have had, like Bede, the early text of the Responsiones before he received 
Nothelm’s (later) version in the HE. 
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x. 14), the one relating the Canterbury conversions, the other recounting 
the delay in answering caused by gout. Copies of these could only have 
been seen in Rome or Alexandria. Nothelm was seeking at the scrinium, 
for authentification of the Canterbury dossier which he had brought with 
him or well remembered: and he could find no authority for any of it in the 
rolls of the scrintum. It was highly desirable to give it some such authority. 
Nothelm was a learned cleric for his day, but perhaps not of the immediate 
circle of those trained by Theodore, for he would seem to have passed 
through the clerical orders in the familia of the bishop of London. He 
belonged, after all, to a society where the legal act was accomplished by 
word of mouth with significant gesture, before witnesses, and where any 
record, made indifferently then or later, was only a record, not the legal 
act itself. He belonged to a generation quite untrained in documentary 
honesty. He was not, like Gemmulus, the head of the greatest record 
office in Europe (apart from Constantinople), one carrying on the tradi- 
tions of the Roman notariat: far from it. He wrote a little Preface, meant 
to explain and authenticate the Responsiones, either at Rome, or from notes 
when he got back to Canterbury; he made Peter and Lawrence the bearers 
of Augustine’s questions. He was the only man in possession of the Canter- 
bury dossier, or with access to it, who also had access to the letters to 
Bertha and Eulogius. Not only had Gemmulus no motive for writing the 
Preface, but it is extremely difficult to imagine a man with his training 
fabricating a preface to authenticate an unauthenticated tractate. The 
only named messengers from Augustine that Nothelm could find in the 
Register were Lawrence and Peter, and he therefore used their names in 
his Preface. He then ‘lifted’ the passage about delay caused by gout from 
the letter to Eulogius, to give Gregorian atmosphere, and probably for 
no other reason. It was, after all, a Gregorian apology, though not made 
at that time. There was no foundation in fact for Gregory’s being unable 
to answer Peter and Lawrence during their actual three weeks stay in 
Rome (1-22 June 601), for Gregory was then well enough to dictate a 
series of important letters to the bishops of Gaul and many others: no 
other month in his Register has a fuller burden of correspondence. 

As to the paraphrasing of the Preface by Gemmulus in his letter to 
Boniface of 742-3,” it suggests, in short, that he wrote with a copy of the 
Responsiones and their Preface before him. Boniface before 735 had asked 
for an attested copy of the work. Gemmulus would have found the copy 
on the rolls of the scrinium without delay, had it been there: but it was not 
in the scrinium. The London priest, Nothelm, had been equally anxious 
to find such an entry, and he was now archbishop. Boniface was now 
asking for copies to be sent him ‘de illis epistolis sancti Gregorii’, without 
further specification®: he had already heard the Responstones -were not 


1See E. & H. ii. 302-24. 2 Tangl, Ep. 54. 
3 See Gemmulus’ letter to Boniface of 742-3, Tangl, Ep. 54. Boniface had told 
Nothelm in 735 that the Responsiones were not to be found in the Register ‘ut adfirmant 


scriniarii’: Tangl, Ep. 33. 
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there. But Gemmulus was reminded of the earlier request, and he re-read 
the Preface, of whose authorship he must have had a very good idea. 
Adopting a practice sometimes used by both ancient and medieval writers, 
to call their correspondent’s or reader’s attention to a relevant text without 
referring to it by name,! he quoted a few words from the said text: in this 
case, the lines about Gregory’s gout from the Preface. He was informing 
Boniface that he was acquainted with the Preface. 


A final point about the editing of the Canterbury dossier by Nothelm. 
In his last revision before taking it to Bede, he arranged the earlier form of the 
material as questions and answers. It is not, of course, suggested that the 
form of the dossier in the Copenhagen MS. was in any sense ‘original’ : it too, 
in its capitular form, recorded questions and answers; but Nothelm now 
headed each query ‘Interrogatio’ and each answer ‘Gregorius respondit’, or 
‘Responsio’. (The Obsecratio Augustini, which he did not send to Bede, he 
naturally did not supply with the headings: nor is it found with such in 
any manuscript.) ? 

The forms ‘Interrogatio’ and ‘Responsio’ had been used by Cicero 
and classical writers, and specially by the rhetors. Pope Gregory himself 
had written his famous Dialogues, where each query was headed ‘Petrus’ 
and each answer ‘Gregorius’. The two terms used by Nothelm would, 
however, appear to have been taken from the Latin version of the Basilian 
Regulae fusius tractatae, which was arranged as a series of short questions 
and answers thus headed.® St. Augustine’s was a Benedictine abbey, and 
Theodore (and perhaps Hadrian?) had been Basilian monks: but there 
is no difficulty in postulating a Latin copy of the Basilian rule at Canter- 
bury, for monastic superiors at the time studied rules other than those of 
their founders. Theodore and Hadrian may have quoted the Basilian rule 
in their conferences to their monks and it may have been the source of 
the word Responsio, used in the libellus for the more normal Responsum; 
Bede himself used Responsa in speaking of the Gregorian answers, except 
once in quoting the title of the book. Nothelm would seem to have made 


1 Aldhelm thus showed that he was acquainted with the Hisperica Famina, by suddenly 
introducing into his text some very rare words which occur in one and the same passage 
in the Hisperica Famina. See P. Grosjean, ‘Confusa Caligo’ in Celtica, Dublin, iii 
(1955), 47: 

2 The MSS. containing the Obs. Aug., none of which (according to the catalogues 
and such texts as we have been able to verify) have any other heading than ‘Obsecratio 
Augustini’, include N.K.S. 58, Ambros. S. 33. sup., Paris 3846, Brussels 363, Corpus 
Christi College Cambridge 320. 

3 P.G. xxxi. 906. In manuscript cats., the title Interrogationes et Responsiones more often 
refers to the work of St. Basil than St. Gregory. It is likely that the MS. sent up to Bede 
had: ‘Interrogatio’ before each query and ‘Gregorius respondit’ before each answer, 
as in the early Petrograd MS., and the Moore MS., which Plummer used: see O. 
Arngart (later O. Anderson), in The Leningrad Bede, in ‘Early Eng. Manuscripts in 
Facsimile’, vol. ii. 13. In Lucca 490 there are no headings, but this is exceptional in 
MSS. of the later text; E. & H. notice in footnotes (332-8), the MSS. which have 
‘Interrogatio’ and either ‘G. respondit’ or ‘Responsio’. Bede described the whole 
tractate as ‘libellus responsionum’, HE. ii. c. i. 
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the question form more precise, because canonical fashion at the time 
favoured it. Boniface wrote to archbishop Ecgberht in 746-7, asking that 
the information he required should be given precisely in the form of 
question and answer. When Bede quoted Responsio I in his prose life of 
St. Cuthbert before 721, he did not use the term Jnterrogationes et Respon- 
stones, because he must have had the Canterbury dossier (or part of it) 
in an earlier form.? The use of these terms, and the prefixing of the 
Preface, marked the final stage when the Canterbury material, originally 
loose and separate, became a /ibellus. There is no quotation in it of any 
of the authenticated letters supplied to Bede, either from Canterbury 
originals or copies from the scrinium: the libellus was a supplement to such 
letters. Nothelm had tidied up his Canterbury dossier, and sent it up to Bede 
as a historical source; and Bede inserted it as a libellus in the HE. 


Working on this theory, that Nothelm or some Canterbury friend sent 
the Canterbury dossier up (or part of it) to Bede before he wrote the prose 
Life of St. Cuthbert, and that Nothelm took his revised edition with the 
Preface up to him before 731: what authenticity can be ascribed to the 
Gregorian collectanea as a whole? 

It is relevant to notice that the compilation of the Libellus Responsionum 
had no ulterior motive, no intention to present documents favourable to 
Canterbury in some current controversy. Even Nothelm’s addition of the 
Preface had no motive other than a compiler’s vanity, and the desire to 
present material long preserved as authentic at Canterbury in the most 
favourable light; the addition to a slender dossier of a few discourses on 
moral theology, of Canterbury origin, or the bringing up to date of the 
marriage Responsio, would not seem to Nothelm in any way objectionable. 
He had no political motive, apart from the general intention of abbot 
Albinus to establish the position of Canterbury (London),’ and this points 
to the genuineness of most of the material he used. The /ibellus is not one 
of the great forgeries of history. 

In these circumstances, it seems to us that the authenticity of each 
Responsio should be considered separately, according to the evidence. 
Gregory sent at least one letter to Augustine’s companions which was not 


1 Tangl, Ep. 75. Boniface asked Ecgberht: ‘sis mihi consiliarius et adiutor in inquir- 
endis et investigandis regulis ecclesiasticis iudiciorum Dei; et ut me, non ludivaga 
sermonum voce, sed serie rogantem ac discentem esse scias et me non arrogantem vel 
superbum aut proprio iudicio plus iusto placentem aestimes’. 

2 That is: if the quotation from Responsio I in the prose life were not a later insertion 
by Bede himself. No medieval writer regarded his work as finally completed: see 
L. M. J. Delaissé’s study of the various additions and emendations by the author himself 
in the autograph MS. of the Imitation de Jésus le Christ, publications of ‘Scriptorium’, ii, 
Brussels, 1956, and, also dealing with the author’s alterations of his own text: H. 
Emonds, Zweite Auflage im Altertum, Leipzig 1941. There is, however, no MS. evidence 
to support a late insertion of c. xvi in the prose Life. B. Colgrave, the editor of the Two 
Lives of Saint Cuthbert, examined the MSS. of the prose Life, and deals (45-6) with 
certain short passages missing in certain MSS.: the quotation from Responsio I is not, 
however, among them. 

3 See below, 42. 
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entered by the scrinium,' and the detailed dating of some other papal letters 
Bede quotes suggests that Nothelm had their originals at Canterbury, and 
did not copy them from the scrinium.? That not all of Gregory’s letters were 
registered is suggested also by Gregory’s letter to Eulogius in 598, in 
which he said that he had heard from Augustine per scripta. He would 
presumably have answered Augustine, but there is no record of such a 
letter in the scrinium.* The strange obscurity of Gregory’s letters to Bertha 
and thelberht in June 601, leaving us uncertain whether Aithelberht 
had been baptised among the 10,000 at Christmas 597, of whom Gregory 
had written to Eulogius, or only recently before June 601, suggests that 
other letters about the royal conversion had been sent earlier, but not 
entered in the Register.* Though it is certain that a whole tractate like the 
libellus Responsionum, with so many important rulings, would never have 
been sent without an authenticating letter, entered on the Register, there 
is no a priori reason why the originals of separate Responsiones should not 
have been sent without entry. All papal letters were written on papyrus, 
and not all the letters preserved at Canterbury may have been preserved 
intact; those which Nothelm had with address and dating he might well 
send to Bede, and desire authentification for material made from incom- 
plete or damaged papyri before sending them.® Each Responsio should 
be judged on its merits: the mere fact of non-entry is not decisive. 

The first two Responsiones, then, about the manner of life of a bishop 
with a monastic familia® and the ‘diversae consuetudines missarum’ in the 
Roman Church and that of the Gauls, deal with subjects which might well 
have exercised Augustine’s mind before he started on his journey, or on 
the journey, or in the early days of the mission. There were few precedents 
in Italy for monk-bishops and the life of a community of monks as an 
episcopal familia, though in Gaul some bishops had familiae of Martinian 


1Ep. vi. 50a, of 23 July 596. This letter is not in any of the redactions of Gregory’s 
Register (RCP.). Moreover, though the entries in the Register are in summary form, this 
has the detailed dating which suggests that it was copied from an original at Canterbury. 

2 HE., Plummer, i. 44, 62, 64, 66, 70; the letters to Aetherius, Virgilius, Augustine, 
Mellitus, AEthelberht. As to the possibility that in Gregory’s original Register letters 
were copied in full, and not in summary as in the Hadrianic and later Registers, Dr. Leo 
Santifaller kindly informs us that there is no evidence to decide this much disputed 
point: it is accepted that originals (on papyrus) may well have been preserved at Canter- 
bury in some cases. 

3 He actually had gout at the time, and may not have answered for this reason. 

4 Ep. ix. 37, the letter to Athelberht, hardly reads like one of congratulation to a 
king recently received (cf. Gregory’s letter to Reccared, Ep. ix. 228): it is, rather, a 
letter adjuring Zthelberht to hasten the conversion of his subjects, as to which Gregory 
seems, in his letter to Bertha, to be far from satisfied. It has been argued that the later 
date for the conversion is supported by the omission of Zthelberht’s name from Gregory’s 
letter to Eulogius: but this, the outlandish name of the king of a very distant realm, 
may have been omitted as of no interest to Eulogius. 

5 It is unlikely that any Responsio represents a papal reply given orally to a visitor. 
At this early date no collection of quasi-canonical material would include any ‘vivae 
vocis oraculum’: a papal sententia would have been given in writing. 

® Quoted by Bede in c. xvi of his prose Life of St. Cuthbert: see B. Colgrave, Two 
Lives of Saint Cuthbert, 1940, 208. 
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monks.! Most of Augustine’s monks were not in holy orders, and it is 
doubtful if many were in clerical orders; Augustine would need guidance, 
and might well, before starting, have asked and received written instruc- 
tions in a form which survived at Canterbury from the first. 

Similarly, the second question and its answer may date from soon after 
Augustine’s journey through Gaul. It must have been after Augustine’s 
consecration, for Gregory addresses him as bishop: ‘Novit fraternitas tua’. 
Augustine’s query appears to seek authority to select from varying litur- 
gical customs in establishing an order of mass for the new English Church, 
and to have a particular reference to the difference between the one 
Roman and various Gallican rites. 

As for a general freedom to deal with the variable parts of the liturgy, 
that would mean ‘a very different thing to Augustine and to ourselves. 
There was then no imposed book, nor was the apostolic see in the least 
anxious to impose one, apart from maintaining her own use in her own 
metropolitan area. Augustine would on his arrival in England certainly 
have brought with him the Latin text of the scriptures and some sort of 
sacramentary, and probably nothing else. Bede notes that other choir 
books, for the office and for the mass, arrived later, among them probably 
the illuminated gospel book which survives as Corpus Christi College 
Cambridge MS. 286.2 Augustine’s query then concerned the words and 
the modus agendi given in the sacramentary. The Gelasian sacramentary, 
some adaptation of which he is likely to have brought, contained not only 
the words of the mass for many Sundays, but also many blessings and other 
ceremonies; it is possible that Augustine had in mind Easter ceremonies 
he had seen in his journey through Gaul, which were not practised in 
Rome. 

But whether Augustine brought a Gelasian sacramentary or (less 
probably) an early form of the Gregorian, not all the Sundays in either 
book were provided with masses: the celebrant was, in many cases, left 
free to choose the mass he would. The Gelasian sacramentary contained 
masses for the great feasts, for the Sundays from Advent to Epiphany and 
Lent to Pentecost: for the other Sundays the bishop or priest was left free 
to choose the variable parts of the mass, drawing them at will from a pool 
of masses in the sacramentary, and other sources; to him, the provision 
of a mass for every Sunday of the year must have seemed more desirable 
than permission to vary the prayers and scriptural lessons of the mass. 

The earliest form of the Gregorian sacramentary, too, had many 
Sundays ‘vacant’. The question whether Augustine would have taken this 
sacramentary with him to England has been answered in the negative by 


1 For episcopal monasteries in Gaul in the time of St. Patrick, see Paul Grosjean, 
‘Notes d’hagiographie celtique’, in Anal. Boll., xxv. 159-61. 

2 See F. Wormald, The Miniatures in the Gospels of St. Augustine, 1948, 2. This is the 
only survivor of all the mass books taken by Augustine to England, or sent to him 
there by pope Gregory. It is an illuminated gospel book, an altar book, and probably 
owes its preservation in the Danish raids to its being saved with the Christ Church relics 
and treasure, and not left to perish in the bibliotheca. 
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the Rev. Klaus Gamber. He refers to Aldhelm’s words, stating the tradi- 
tion that Gregory had made a ‘liber sacramentorum anni circuli’: one 
where the Sundays and feasts were inserted in the Julian calendar, begin- 
ning with January, instead of having the Sundays numbered as first, 
second, etc. after certain great feasts. Klaus Gamber,} after investigating 
the earliest manuscript remains of the ‘Urgregorianum’, concludes that 
pope Gregory, in the year 592 composed, or had composed, a mass book 
for the stational churches at Rome, where the pope himself celebrated; 
it was a pontifical mass book, and therefore lacked a mass for the Sundays 
when the pope did not celebrate: here the entry was ‘dominica vacat’. 
There was still no provision for the series of Sundays after Pentecost as 
such. Klaus Gamber concludes that a different sacramentary must have 
been in use for the ‘title and cloister’ churches in Rome, presumably the 
Gelasian, and this must have been taken by Augustine to England. 
Whether his argument that Augustine could not have taken the ‘Urgre- 
gorianum’ to England because it was a specifically papal mass book holds 
good, or not, seems doubtful: it contained apparently no prayers or bless- 
ings which only the pope, not a bishop, could use, and it contained some 
Lent masses not in the Gelasian which Augustine would have found 
useful. On the other hand, it was without the blessings and other occa- 
sional matter which the Gelasian contained, and which would have been 
most necessary to Augustine. It is difficult to believe that Augustine did 
not take the Gelasian, and also such parts of the ‘Urgregorianum’ as 
were ready?; possibly other parts were sent to him later. 

But whatever the form of sacramentary Augustine took with him, it 
was in no sense an ‘imposed book’, and the reason for his query must be 
looked for in the history of the Gallican rites. Augustine may well have 
felt it desirable to use certain Gallican ceremonies, and yet felt he needed 
apostolic authority to do so. The query is appropriate to the circumstances 
of the day. 

The Gallican rite was originally a Greek rite, which had been adopted 
at Milan in the fourth century, when Milan, not Rome, was the imperial 
capital. In the fifth century it spread across the Alps into Gaul and even 
into Spain, and also from Milan southwards into Italy. The papacy made 
no attempt to interfere with its use, except when it began to invade the 
papal patrimony.® It was used in differing forms in Gaul and also in 
Visigothic Spain and in Ireland. 

Augustine, in short, must have been well aware of the widespread use 
of the Gallican rite, which the papacy had made no effort to disallow. 


1 Wege zum Urgregorianum, Beuron 1956. The writer deals with the question whether 
Augustine could have taken this pontifical sacramentary (20). 

2 Dom Henry Ashworth’s paper entitled ‘St. Gregory and the Gregorianum’ given at 
the Patristic Conference at Oxford in 1955 (Studia Patristica, ii. 3-16) dealt with the passages 
which can be attributed to St. Gregory on the grounds of language and style; cf. his 
article in Ephemerides Liturgicae, |xxii (1958), 39-43, entitled: ‘Did St. Augustine bring 
the Gregorianum to England ?’ 

3 L. Duchesne, Origines du culte chrétien, ed. 1898, 95. 
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He had observed its use in Gaul; he must have found bishop Liuthard 
celebrating for the queen in this manner in the church of St. Martin. It is 
not unlikely that Augustine should have sought permission to use it, nor 
is there anything surprising in Gregory’s answer. He had long known the 
Greek rite at Constantinople; he knew that it was not the custom of the 
apostolic see to do more than send an exemplar of its own sacramentary 
to those non-Italian bishops who made liturgical queries or asked for one: 
in no earlier case had its use been enjoined. It would have been contrary 
to the custom of the apostolic see to insist that a mission church in a land 
adjoining the Gauls should adhere exclusively and in all respects to the 
Roman use. These two first Responsiones may well rest on Gregorian 
letters. 

The next Responsiones (Bede, III, of thefts from churches; IV, V, of 
lawful marriage; VI, of episcopal consecration by a single bishop; and 
VII, ‘How ought we to act with the bishops of Gaul and Britain?’) all 
deal with subjects which would not have come up in the early days of the 
mission, and yet may belong to Augustine’s own day. 

Of theft: Gregory was a great moral theologian and the practical 
question received a theological answer. 

Of marriage: again, the answer is given in terms of moral theology, 
whether by Gregory or some other teacher before 721. The query, in the 
early text, as to the legality of marriage with a ‘noverca’ may have been 
occasioned by king Eadbald’s marriage with his ‘noverca’ in 616-17: a 
sententia believed in accordance with Gregorian teaching may have been 
composed at Canterbury at this time. Emma is described as regina in 618. 

Of episcopal consecration: the answer might be Gregorian in sub- 
stance. 

‘How ought we to deal with the bishops of Gaul and Britain?’ The 
answer as regards the Gallican bishops, implying that Augustine may 
find matters needing reform in their conduct, accords with Gregory’s 
references to the contagion of rapacity and even simony in the churches 
of Gaul.” As regards the bishops of Britain: it would appear that here the 
Responsio presumes knowledge of Gregory’s authentic letter, Ep. xi. 39,° 


1 Duchesne, Origines, 99, writes of Theodore’s concessions later to the Scots, in the 
use of the Gallican rite in England. The oldest A-S liturgical books do not contain the 
Roman Liturgy in a pure form: ‘Ils abondent en détails gallicans.’ 

2 Ep. xi. 38, and Ep. xi. 40. 

3 This letter has the detailed address and dating which suggest that it was copied 
from an original at Canterbury: it was a letter of the utmost importance, canonical and 
political, to Augustine, for it gave the number of bishops to be consecrated for the 
provinces of London (Canterbury) and York. Gregory, in appointing London and York, 
rather than Canterbury and York, must have been following some old Notitia of British 
cities, probably with the metropolitan cities of the two provinces named, even as they 
are named in the old Notitia of Gallican cities that has survived along with the Notitia 
Dignitatum (ed. O. Seeck, 262). That such notitiae survived from Roman times in the 
Vatican Library, and that Gregory would therefore have had access to them, has been 
shown by Mr. Wade-Evans, in The Emergence of England and Wales, 61-2. (A similar 
case of the naming of the see from an old Roman city is that of Tongres: the bishop 
certainly resided at Maestricht.) Ep. xi. 39 would of course have been written on papy- 
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but a Canterbury redactor has made the reference to the British bishops 
more severe. It is very doubtful whether Gregory knew much about the 
British bishops. His certainly authentic letter makes ‘omnes Brittaniae 
sacerdotes’ subject to Augustine and runs: ‘quatenus ex lingua et vita tuae 
sanctitatis et recte credendi et bene vivendi formam percipiant’, while 
the Responsio runs: ‘ut indocti doceantur, infirmi persuasione roborentur, 
peruersi auctoritate corrigantur’, a sentence that looks like a later gloss 
or an apt quotation. 

Then follow Responsiones VIII and VIIII: ‘Si pregnans mulier debeat 
baptizari ?’ and ‘Si post illusionem quae per somnium solet accedere’, etc. 
It seems much more probable that these are discourses given at 
Canterbury (see above, 12). There is nothing unlikely in the stringing 
together, in a collection regarded as canonical, of sententiae from a source 
quite other than that which heads the collection; moreover, there is a 
real link here between these last discourses and the earlier, authentic 
Responstones, for the discourses draw upon authentic Gregorian works. 

As regards the whole collection, it is noticeable that there is no 
Responsio given on the Easter controversy, which is an argument in favour 
of early origin. It is more than doubtful whether the controversy became 
acute in the west before the appeal of Columbanus to Gregory in 600, or 
that the date of Easter was one of the subjects discussed (as Bede states) 
at the conference of Augustine’s Oak. The points raised in the Interroga- 
tiones are, on the whole, those which might have been raised in the early 
days of the mission. 

The Responsiones then are, we conclude, in a loose sense, Gregorian. 
In one of them there is an obvious insertion, made later than 721, and 
this insertion has thrown the whole /ibellus under suspicion of unauthen- 
ticity. The two last Responsiones are more probably of Canterbury than of 
direct Gregorian origin. Bede ascribed the Responsiones to Gregory in his list 
of Gregorian works, but not in the sense of direct authorship. With 
Bede’s distinction, and with the exception stated above, the /ibellus may 
be held to be Gregorian. 


APPENDIX A 
LIST OF PENITENTIALS AND CANONS IN COPENHAGEN MS. N.K.S. 58 


(Described in E. Jorgensen’s Catal. codicum latinorum medii aevi 
bibliothecae regiae Hafniensis, 1926, fasc. ii. 271) 


ff. 1%-35 Excarpsus de alias (sic) plures penitentiales et canones. De uitiis 
gule et aebrietatis (Pseudo-Cummian: Wass. 465; MG. 266. The 
five opening tituli and many later ones are from Theodore’s penit). 
MG. 148 point out that there is a close relation between the 
Excarpsus, the Bigotian and the Old Irish penitentials, all of the 


rus; in the copying of the directions for later use, on parchment, the word ‘London’ for 
Augustine’s see would have been changed to Canterbury, where the see was by now 
firmly established, and whence a provincial bishop had been established in the old Roman 
capital. 

1 See above, 13. 
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eighth century. The inclusion of excerpts from Frankish penits. 
(ultimately from Frankish canons) points to Frankish origin, in 
an Irish (or Willibrordian) house, in the first half of the eighth 
century. 

Canones concilii Autissiodorensis. Sententia de canonice institu- 
tionis... Non licet Calendas Januarias in uetulas ambulare. 
(M.G.H. Leges. Sectio iii. pt. i. 179: council of Auxerre, 578, 
Hefele-Leclercgq, iii. pt. i. 215; FL., i. 35-48). 

De ministerio ecclesie et reliqua edificatione (printed Wass. 465, 
as part of the Pseudo-Cummian). 

A selection of conciliar canons from the Spanish Epitome or an 
early version of the Hispana, which includes no council earlier 
than that of Seville, 633, which was presided over by Isidore of 
Seville. For the Hispana, see F. Maassen, Geschichte der Quellen und 
der Literatur des canonischen Rechts im Abendland bis zum Ausgang des 
Mittelalters, 1870 (henceforth, Maas.), 667-716; FL., i. 68 and 
102-3, where, in dealing with the Carolingian reform, the editors 
show that the Hispana though a reliable, general collection, never 
supplanted the other collections; for the Spanish Epitome, the 
earlier collection incorporated into it, FL., i. 67; Maas. 646 ff. 
and 661. Cf. also G. Le Bras on the work of Isidore of Seville with 
regard to the Spanish canonical collections in Revue des Sciences 
religteuses, X. (1930) 218-57. The councils, as listed by Miss Jorgen- 
sen, all appear in the Epitome: cf. ‘book of Martin of Braga’, 
Maas. 648, FL., i. 65; Nicene canons (from the book of Toledo), 
Maas. 648, 650, FL., i. 59-60; council of Arles (Urerelatense for 
Arelatense), (see Maas. 651); council of Gerona (Jerundense), 
Maas. 654, P.L. Ixxxiv. 313; council of Lerida 546 (Hilardense), 
Maas. 655; ex libro Cabrense (Egabra, the later Cabra, was a 
see in the province of Seville), Maas. 655, n. 3; synod of Toledo, 
Maas. 655; council of Braga, 563, Maas. 655; council of Saragossa, 
381 (Ceregusto), Maas. 655; ‘concilium Arvernense’, abbrevia- 
tion of the fifth council of Orleans, 549, Maas. 655, 662. The 
presence of the Epitome in Merseburg MS. 104 (see Maas. 646, 
656) seems to indicate that this old collection of canons circu- 
lated in France, as well as Spain and Italy: but it was, in any 
case, incorporated in the Hispana, which certainly circulated in 
France. FL., i. go, state with reference to Merseburg 104, that the 
old canonical collections were submerged in the early ninth 
century in texts of Frankish or insular origin, as in Paris 12.021 
(St. Germain, 121), where an extract from the Spanish Epitome 
was joined to Insular-Roman fragments. 

Auctoritas patrum. Inc. De mortuis, quibus non prodest uiuorum 
miseratio, Agustinus ait. 

Inquisitio S. Hieronymi presbiteri de penitentia. Inc: Duodecim 
triduanas cum tres psalteriis impletus (sic): Wass. prints the text 
summarised (495-7). The Jnquis. S. Hier. is also found in Vienna 
Nat. Bibl. 2223 (olim, jur. can. 116(b)), in Vienna N.B. 2233 
(olim theol. 725), and in Merseburg Dombibl. 103, saec. ix: see 
Wass. 67, 495 n. 1, and MG. 429 where it is stated that barbarisms 
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in the text of the Merseburg penit. indicate a late eighth-century 
Frankish origin. There is no evidence, however, to show that the 
Inquis. S. Hier., which accompanies it in the MS., was quite so 
late, though the inclusion of a version of the canon of Auxerre 
for the kalends of January shows Frankish provenance. Of its 
17 sections, 7 are from Theodore, 8 from Cummian, 1 from 
Frankish councils, and the twelfth is headed ‘Dicta S. Hieronymi 
ex libro officiorum’. See above, 23. This penitential, much shorter 
than the Excarpsus, seems to have been made independently of the 
Excarpsus, for though much of the material is common to both, the 
Inquis. S. Hier. could not take the characteristic section, Dicta S. 
Hieronymi, from the Excarpsus, which did not contain it. The 
preface (Duodecim triduanas), though dealing with the commu- 
tation of penance, allows only the substitution of certain psalms, 
etc. for fasting and does not mention money payments: it is there- 
fore early. For early commutation of penance in the Canones 
Hibernenses, see Cabrol, Dict. d’archéol. chrét. xiv. col. 235 and MG. 
36. For the attribution of the collection to St. Jerome, the inclusion 
of § xii may be responsible. For the common belief that Jerome 
was one of the Fathers who taught a doctrine of penance, see 
above, 18. 


) ff. 86v-1 17 Rescriptum beati Gregorii pape ad Augustinum episcopum, quem 


Saxonia in predicatione direxerat inter cetera et ad locum. Per 
' dilectissimus filius meus. See above, 16, and App. B. 


APPENDIX B 
MANUSCRIPTS OF THE RESPONSIONES 
THE EARLIER TEXT 


Copenhagen N.K.S. 58, ff. 86-111: written after 731, and prob. mid-eighth 
century. Provenance: some house founded by Willibrord or his fol- 
lowers, perhaps Echternach, or some Irish house among the Franks. See 
Jorgensen, ii. 271; MG. 63n. 34. 437, and, above, 21. N.K.S. 58 has 
the earlier version of the marriage Resp., the Obs. Aug., and a variant 
version of the Preface, ‘Per dilectissimos.’ 

Milan. Ambros. S. 33. sup. saec. ix. exeunte: the Bobbio Dionysiana. Has the 
Obs. Aug.: see E. & H. ii. 332 n., 337 n. The text is continuous, but trun- 
cated. The Bedan Resp. V should be the seventh cap., but is missing 
(Septimo quoque capitulo requisisti: E. & H. ii. 335, n.(f).) See also 
Maas. 304, 471. 

Vat. 1343, saec. x, formerly of the church of Pavia. The text as the Ballerini 
note in P.L. lvi. col. 272, is divided into capitula, not Interr. et Respp., and 
appears to have been that of N.K.S. 58: but most of the marriage cap. 
is omitted. 

The Ballerini comment: ‘ea quae in hoc desunt, a S. Gregorio abjudi- 
canda credantur.’ The passage about marriage would have been c. vii, 
as in N.K.S. 58. By the tenth century it was clearly known that the sup- 
posedly Gregorian judgment about marriage was suspect and better 
omitted. The late Monsignor A. Pelzer, Vatican Librarian, very kindlv 
examined Vat. 1343 for us for the Respp. (ff. 61-5) and found on f. 65 
only the following lines: Sexto quoque capitulo requisisti. Si debent duo 
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germani fratres singulas sorores accipere, quae sunt ab illis longa 
progenie generate. Sed hoc fieri modis omnibus licet. nec quicquam in 
sacris eloquiis inuenitur quod huic capitulo contradixisse uideatur. 
The text thus truncated has, naturally, no Obs. Aug. See Capelli, Crono- 
logia, p. ccxl, c. viii; Amelli, 12. 

(Verona MS. (?). Stated by the Ballerini, and Mansi, col. 415, to have ended 
with the sixth cap., at the marriage of two brothers with two sisters: the 
earlier text, but truncated. Mansi, however, col. 418, prints the early 
text of c. vii as in N.K.S. 58. The Verona MS. had also the Preface, Per 
dilectissimos.) 

Vercelli. Chapter Library 111, saec. x, with preface and chapter list headed: 
Et Capitula x ad Augustinum primum Anglorum Epm. See Maas. 471, 
where the MS. is coupled with Ambros. S. 33. sup., which has the earlier 
text; Amelli, 13 n. 15, where the form of the text is queried, but the MS. 
not listed as having the Jnterr. et Respp. 


THE LATER TEXT: LUCCA 490 AND OTHER CANONICAL Mss: text of Responsiones as 
in Bede, but with Preface. 


The MSS. are without the Obs. Aug., unless mentioned: and described 
from printed sources, unless otherwise stated. The order is chronological, 
so far as can be ascertained from printed catalogues. 


Lucca 490, ff. 132-6, in the ‘Collectio canonum Sanblasiana’. See Schiaparelli, 
42-3, where he describes the three parts of the MS. as put together 
between 787 and 816. Dr. Lowe (iii, no. 303b) describes this section of 
the MS. containing the ‘Coll. can. Sanblasiana’ as ‘written no doubt at 
Lucca’, in ‘an interesting type of script used by a scribe under Visi- 
gothic influence’. E. & H. ii. 331-43, prints the Respp. from Lucca 490, 
collating 13 other canonical MSS. For a description of the whole con- 
tents of Lucca 490, see the 2nd ed. of the Liber Pontificalis, 2 vols., Paris, 
1886, by L. Duchesne, i. p. clxv. This MS. has the Bedan text of the 
Respp., but with the Preface, Per dilectissimos (see above, 32). The 
marriage Resp. is omitted (E. & H. ii, 335 n.). Amelli (11) curiously 
omits to list Lucca 490 among the MSS. having the Jnterrogg. and 
Respp., though E. & H. are quoted on their authenticity (5 n. 4), and 
the date of the MS. discussed on p. 12, n. 14. 

Paris MS. 1603, saec. viii-ix. (olim Remense 264: the Rheims penit.) from a 
MS. of Saint-Amand, near Valenciennes. Respp. ff. 104-38. See P. 
Lauer, Catal. Gén. des Manuscrits Latins, 1940, ii. 85, for contents of MS., 
which include the penit. of Theodore and the Excarpsus. See also Lowe. 
v. no. 531; Amelli, 11; Maas. 821; H. J. Schmitz, Die Bussbiicher und die 
Bussdisciplin der Kirche, Mainz 1883, i. 465; E. & H. ii. 332 n.: MG. 447. 

Paris 3848B. saec. viii-ix. See Lowe, v. no. 555; E. & H. ii. 332 n.; MG. 447; 
has the Coll. Herovalliana, written in the monastery of Flavigny, in 
Burgundy. Not listed by Amelli. Has the penit. of Theodore. 

Vienna 2223. saec. viii-ix, as dated by MG. 233, 450: see Amelli, 11 (olim 
jur. can. 116). MS. has the pseudo-Bede penit. ii, inc. De duodecim 
triduanis: see Wass. 229, and for the whole text, 220-30; HS. iii. 333. 


Modena Chapter Library, saec. ix ineunte. See Lowe, iii. no. 369. Contains | 


only part of the Bedan Resp. VIII (the pregnant woman). For dating, 
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nga see Amelli, 12 n.; Zaccaria, Dissertazioni varie Italiane, ii. 73-6, 171-2; 
1 in Maasen, Bib. Lat. Jur. Can., Vienna 1866, 382. Respp.: last item of MS. 
tur. Vienna 2233 (olim theol. 725): saec. ix ineunte. See Amelli, 11, MG. 450. 
ono- | Dr. H. Loebenstein, Librarian of the Vienna Nationalbibliothek, very 
kindly informs us that the MS. contains only a selection from the 
ded Interr. Augustini, not the whole work. It contains Interr. 3, 4 and 10 
the | (numbers as in P.L. Ixxvii. coll. 1183-1200, where the whole text of the 
arly Respp. is printed): but not the Preface. See J. N. C. M. Denis, Codices 
Per | manuscriptt theol. Bib. Palatinae Vindobonensis, 1793-1800, i, pt. iii, under 
MS. 667. This MS. has the Excarpsus, see Wass. 465, the Inquisitio S. 
led: Hieronymi de penitentia, the canon of Auxerre about the kalends of Jan., 
171; and a section listing the days when no penance is done. 
‘lier Albi. Chapter Library 38 bis, saec. ix. Amelli, 11. 
MS. Brussels, Bibl. royale, 10127—44, saec. ix. (Van den Gheyn, Catal. ii, no. 363.) 


Maas. 821, 827 and MG. 443. The MS. is of Irish origin, as appears 
from the writing of his for autem, evidence of an insular script in some 


Sas ancestor of the MS. Two ancient notes, copied in Van den Gheyn, 

i. 191, show that the MS. belonged to the abbey of St. Peter of Ghent 
— (Blandinium), an abbey that had English connexions in the time of 
ical, king Alfred, king Athelstan and Dunstan. The signs of Irish provenance, 


ascertained by Paul Grosjean, S.J., would suggest that this MS. was 
written in, or came to, the Netherlands earlier, perhaps with the com- 


elli, panions of St. Willibrord (see above, 21). The contents of the MS. 
ther include the canon of Auxerre about the kalends of Jan., Theodore’s 
n of penit., the Excarpsus, and the canonical coll. of Angers, including the 
ot at Respp. ff. 48-57 (in the form of Lucca 490, but with the Obs. Aug.: see 
Visi- Van den Gheyn, i. 191). The contents of this MS. bear some resemblance 
499, to those of Paris, 1603, deriving from a MS. of Saint-Amand. 

con- Einsiedeln 205, saec. ix. Amelli, 11. 


aris, ' Munich 14780, saec. ix. Amelli, 11; MG. 446. 
the Paris 3846, c. 850: dating confirmed by Paul Grosjean (also from a MS. of 


The Saint-Amand). See Amelli, 11; MG. 447; E. & H. ii. 337 n. (p). Has 
usly the Obs. Aug. 
and Vercelli. Chapter Library 157, saec. ix. Amelli, 11. 

and Vienna 2171, saec. ix (olim jur. can. 18). Amelli, 11. 

. Cambridge, C.C.C. 320, saec. x (though MG. date as saec. ix, p. 434). See 
yma | M. R. James, Descriptive Catal., Corpus Christi College Cambridge, ii. 132-7. 
e P. This MS., from which HS. printed Theodore’s penit. (HS. iii. 176-204), 
MS.., is written in a clear, minuscule hand, with sorne insular forms and some 
owe. Carolingian; there are also Anglo-Saxon excerpts from penitentials on a 
id die few folios; which all points to origin in an English house in saec. x. 
447. For the sextet, “Te nunc sancte speculator’, see above, 20. The Obs. 
4475 | Aug. is found under the general heading: X Interrogationes beati 
y, in Augustini episcopi Cantuariorum ecclesiae cum responsionibus sancti 

Gregorii papae urbis Romae, and is numbered viii. 

olim Paris 1455, saec. x. Coll. of canons from Saint-Amand (also penit. of Theodore) : 
ecim f. 189 Epist. ad Augustinum ep. Anglorum. See Lauer, ii. 11; Maas. 783; 
333- not listed by Amelli. 
tains Paris 3852, saec. x. (olim Supplem. lat. MS. 840), with a variant ed. of the 
ting, | Preface: Epistola de expositione diversarum rerum beati Gregorii papae 
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Urbis Romae quam transmisit in Saxoniam ad Augustinum episcopum 
quem ipse pro se ad praedicandum misit. The text as in Lucca 490, with 
‘Usque ad quotam generationem’, but, after Resp. IX, the Obs. Aug. 
See Hinsch. 1863, pp. cvi, 738-40: not listed by Amelli. 

Paris 4281, saec. x (formerly of St. Martial, in Limoges, 196). See Maassen, 
Bib. Lat. Juris Can., 258. Has the Herovalliana and Respp. with Preface: 
De expositione diversarum rerum, etc. Not listed by Amelli. 

Vat. MS., Padua 159, saec. x. See App. C. 

Munich Staatsbibliothek 3852 (olim Augsburg 152), saec. xi: see MG. 446. 
Quoted as Augsburg 153 by Kuntsmann, 41, as having the coll. in 77 
titles (Theodore) and the Respp. See Amelli, 11. 

Paris 3182, dated saec. xi, MG. 447: s. x-xi, Amelli, 11 (olim Bigot. 89): from 
abbey of Fécamp in Normandy. Has Preface: De expositione diversarum 
rerum beati Gregorii papae, and also penit. of Theodore, and Irish 
and Welsh canons. See E. & H. ii. 332 n.; Mansi, vii. col. 154; Wass. 
120, n. I. 

Rouen 15/9.E. saec. xi: see Hinsch., cvi; H. Omont, in Catal. Gén. des Biblio- 
théques publiques de France, i. Rouen, notes that MS. no. 503 has an extract 
from the Interr. et Respp., f. 118v; MS. no. 516 also has some letters of 
St. Gregory. We have not identified the MS. described by Hinschius. 

Cotton Vesp. A. 14. saec. xi-xii (has letter of Wulfstan, archbishop of York, 
d. 1095). Has Interr. et Respp., f. 104. 

Vat. 1344. saec. xiii ineunte: very kindly examined for us by Msgr. A. Pelzer. 
Respp. ff. lxxii—Ixxv: on f. Ixxiii: Inter. Augustini episcopi. Si debeant duo 
germani fratres; the Bedan text follows, with a few variants, as in 
Plummer, 50-62. See Hinsch., xxxvii; P.L. lvi. col. 270; Cappelli, Cronol., 
cexl. c. vii. 

Vat. 3791. Epist. de expositione diversarum rerum b. Gregorii papae ad 
Augustinum episcopum quem ipse, etc. See Hinsch., cvi. 


APPENDIX C 
EARLY EDITORS’ COMMENTS ON THE TWO TEXTS 


(1) The Ballerini brothers refer to the two texts in their Sancti Leonis Magni 
Romani Pontificis Opera, curantibus P. et H. Ballerint fratribus, Venice 1753, 
reprinted by J.-P. Migne in P.L. lvi (Sancti Leonis Magni... opera omnia, to 
which was added the text of certain old canonical collections): printed 1846. 
(See also P.L. Lxxvii, coll. 1183-5, n.). In the 1753 edition of the Ballerini’s 
Sancti Leonis . . Opera, iii, pp. ccxl—ccxliii, is a description of two Vatican MSS. 
containing the Gregorian Responsiones, Vatt. MSS. 1343 and 1344. The tenth- 
century MS. 1343, (p. ccxli) had as its source an augmented Dionysiana. The 
twelfth-century MS. 1344 derived from the Hadriana. Of the Gregorian Respp. 
the Ballerini wrote (p. ccliv) : ‘Huius epistolae duplex est in vulgatis (imprimis) 
forma. Una, quae legitur in editione S. Gregorii, undecim interrogationes 
Augustini totidemque Gregorii responsa continet; ac praeterea post nonum 
responsum obsecrationem Augustini, et concessionem Gregorii subjicit. Altera, 
quae a Beda inserta est, lib. i, Hist. Anglorum c. 27, primam et secundam 
responsionem jungit omissa interrogatione secunda; et suppressa septima interro- 
gatione sextam et septimam responsionem copulat, Augustinique obsecrationem 
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et Gregorii concessionem ignorat. In codice Vat. 1343 tertiam formam nacti 
sumus; nam et proemium epistolae praefert, quod omnes vulgati libri desiderant, 
et ipsum epistolae corpus alia omnino ratione et ordine exhibet. Neque vero 
de proemio dubitari posse videtur’ (it is found in two other MSS., Vat. 1344 
‘et in Patavino 159 Canonicorum Lateranensium S. Ioannis in Viridario’). For 
Mansi’s reference to this as ‘an old MS. of Verona’, see below. They continue, that 
in the Vat. MS. 1343, as in the other form of the text, there are questions by Augus- 
tine and answers by Gregory: but ‘in eo MS. quaestiones ab Augustino propositae 
ipsius epistolae contextui inseruntur hac formula: Primo capitulo requisisti, etc.— 
Haec verior eiusdem epistolae forma fuisse videtur, ex qua interrogationes vul- 
gatae a Beda fortassis exceptae fuerunt.’ In many other cases the questions in 
these letters are not identically expressed: nor are the Responsiones identical in 
number or order. The heading from Vat. MS. 1343 is given as: ‘Item Gregorius 
ad Augustinum episcopum, quem in Saxoniam direxerat et in Brittaniam’ 
(no doubt an addition to the original ‘in Saxoniam’, which in the early eighth 
century would be the normal way for a cleric of southern England to describe 
his country). On p. ccxlv the Ballerini compared the order and contents of the 
Responsiones with the text published by the Maurist Fathers (Sancti Gregorii 
papae I... opera omnia, 1705, ii. coll. 1150-7); they stated that Vat. 1343 
ended with the cap.: Whether two brothers german may marry sisters, etc., 
and.they suspect Vat. 1343 to have been mutilated at that point. Vat. 1344 and 
Padua 159, however, after the Preface have the nine Interrogg. et Respp. as in 
Bede. 

Mansi, x. coll. 415-22 printed the Responsiones in the same text as N.K.S. 58. 
The preface is in the same form: Rescriptum beati Gregorii papae (see above, 
16), as are the capp. i-vi: but whereas N.K.S. 58 has the Obs. Aug. at the end 
of c. v, Mansi omits it altogether. The text on the marriage c. vii in N.K.S. 58 
occurs exactly in Mansi, col. 418. Cc. vii and viii are the same in N.K.S. 58 
and Mansi, but Mansi supplies (col. 423) the last seven lines lacking in N.K.S. 
58. Mansi’s version appears to rest on that of the Ballerini, which he quotes 
as taken ‘ex vetustissimo Veronensi codice’ (col. 415) (see above), mutilated 
before the marriage c. (like Vat. MS. 1343); but he supplied the remainder of 
the capitula after vii from Lucca 490. 

The Maurist editors of the works of St. Gregory print the Respp. as in Lucca 
490, under the heading: Incipit epistola de expositione diversarum rerum B. 
Gregorii papae urbis Romae, quam transmisit in Saxoniam transmarinam (also 
a later phrase for the old Saxonia) ad Augustinum, quem ipse pro se ad prae- 
dicandum misit (Sancti Gregorti papae I... opera omnia, col. 1140). They print 
the Obs. Aug. however at the end of Resp. IX, from Vat. 1343 ‘and other MSS.’ 
(col. 1157), but with a differing version of the lines about the burial place 
of St. Sixtus: populus qui in loco quondam sancti Sixti Martyris corpus dicitur 
venerari, etc. 
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The Commissary of the Bishop in the 


Diocese of Lincoln’ 


by COLIN MORRIS 
Fellow and Chaplain of Pembroke College, Oxford 





he Appendices to the Report of the Commission on Ecclesiastical 

Courts, published in the great reforming era of the eighteen- 

thirties,2 provide rich fields for the exploration of fossil-hunters. 
There, enrolled and briefly described, are the Church courts of the 
country. Their practice had, by that time, shrunk considerably; but few, 
or none, of the old courts had disappeared entirely. 

The courts recorded by the Commission? fall into three general cate- 
gories: episcopal, archidiaconal and peculiar. If we examine the list of 
episcopal courts, a striking fact meets our eyes: in a substantial proportion 
of the dioceses (8 out of 21 suffragans of Canterbury, one out of 3 suffra- 
gans of York) the bishop has more than one court. Bristol and Chichester 
each have two consistory courts, and St. David’s has three. Five dioceses, 
while having only one consistory, have several commissary courts: 
Lincoln has six, London two, Norwich four and Chester and Winchester 
one each.‘ This multiplication of bishops’ courts in so many dioceses 
calls for explanation, and it is in the hope of throwing light upon part of 
this subject that I am attempting to give some account of the origins of 
the commissary courts in the diocese of Lincoln. 

It has to be said at once, however, that the conclusions reached through 
the study of one diocese cannot safely be applied to another. The com- 
missaries originated in different centuries.® The lack of uniformity between 
the commissaries in different dioceses was emphasised by one of the 
witnesses before the Commission: ‘Commissaries vary very much in their 
powers. The patents of the commissaries of Bedford and of London vary 
very much.” Nor is the analogy with developments on the continent a 
close one. In France, several bishops appointed officers to exercise their 


1 My thanks are due to Miss Kathleen Major and to Mrs. J. Varley and Miss 
D. M. Williamson, Diocesan Archivists at Lincoln, for their help and guidance through- 
out the preparation of this paper. 

2 Parliamentary Papers, 1831-2, xxiv. Further details are given in Parl. Papers, 1828, xx. 

8 Parl. Papers, 1831-2, xxiv. 552. 

4 The remaining diocese in which the bishop appears as having two courts is Exeter, 
where the Principal Registry was a court of probate. 

5 The commissary court in the diocese of Chester, for example, was established with 
the creation of the see under Henry VIII. Victoria County History for Lancaster, ii. 41. 

6 Appendix A 78 f. 
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jurisdiction in outlying parts of the diocese,! and the apparent similarity 
between these officiales foranei, as they were known, and the English com- 
missaries, has not escaped the attention of canonists.? The similarity is, 
however, misleading, since at Lincoln the commissary did not acquire 
the right to hear instance causes (the essence of the function of an Official, 
in the legal sense of the word) until the sixteenth century.* The two offices 
developed at different times, and to satisfy somewhat different adminis- 
trative needs. 

It is well known that, from the twelfth century onwards, there was, 
throughout western Europe, a marked increase in the activity of episcopal 
courts and of the diocesan administrative machine. Already in the twelfth 
century, the Official Principal had been developed to hear the growing 
number of causes between parties brought to the bishop’s tribunal. There 
still remained, however, many areas of episcopal responsibility for which 
no administrative provision had been made. The bishop had a duty to 
repress vice and offences against the moral law (whether by clergy or 
laity), and to make provision for the spiritual welfare of parishioners 
when a benefice fell vacant. The reforming programme of the fourth 
Lateran Council inspired a new determination to discharge these duties 
faithfully. In addition, the development of English law had assigned to 
the Church the care of the estates of deceased persons. About the middle 
of the thirteenth century, there was thus a wide range of affairs for which 
the bishop was responsible, but which lay outside the sphere of the Official 
Principal. In most dioceses no machinery adequate for the discharge 
of these functions existed. 

The need to provide this machinery was made more urgent by another 
factor: the separation of the jurisdictions of the bishop and the arch- 
deacon. In western Europe during the earlier Middle Ages the archdeacon 
had been the bishop’s principal agent in the supervision of his diocese. 
By the thirteenth century, however, the situation had changed greatly. 
The archdeacon no longer regarded himself as the bishop’s delegate, but 
as possessing jurisdiction in his own right.5 He had established his claim 
to the title of ‘ordinary’® and had a vice-archdeacon, or official, to act 
as his deputy.’ It is true that his authority, which once extended to the 
whole diocese, was now limited to part of it. The diocese of Lincoln was 
divided into eight archdeaconries: Bedford, Buckingham, Huntingdon, 


1 P, Fournier, Les officialités au Moyen-Age, 1880, 12 ff. 

2 R. Phillimore, The Ecclesiastical Law of the Church of England, 2nd ed. 1895, ii. 933. 

3 At London, however, the commissary received power to hear instance causes as 
early as the fourteenth century. E. Gibson, Codex juris ecclesiasticit Anglicani, 2nd ed. 1761, 
li. 1560. 

4‘tanquam Vicarius fungitur vice Episcopi universaliter’. (Athon, in Lyndwood, 
Provinciale, Oxford 1679, supplement, 53 note c.) 

5 Phillimore, op. cit., i. 194-202. : 

® Provinciale, 96: ‘Inferior vero Judex Ordinarius, utputa Decanus, Archidiaconus, 
et alii hujusmodi’. See A. Hamilton Thompson, The English Clergy, 1947, 57 note 4. 

? This appears to be a late twelfth-century development. See C. R. Cheney, English 
Bishops’ Chanceries, 1950, 143-146. 
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Leicester, Lincoln, Northampton, Oxford and Stow.! In spite of this 
territorial limitation, the threat which the archdeacon presented to the 
bishop’s jurisdiction was great. The dispute centred round the right to 
exercise ‘ordinary’ jurisdiction. The ordinary provided the court for the 
first hearing of all cases between parties, and possessed ex officio juris- 
diction, or the duty of correcting moral offences. Probate had also been 
conceded by the state to the ordinary.” It followed that, since the arch- 
deacon had been recognised as an ordinary, he could argue that all 
jurisdiction, instance, ex officio and probate, belonged to him within the 
confines of his archdeaconry. This would have stripped the bishop of 
almost all his jurisdiction, and turned him into little more than a court of 
appeal from the archdeacon. The weakness of the archdeacon’s position, 
however, lay in the fact that his status as ordinary had not been granted 
by any competent authority, but had been acquired by usage, or (as the 
bishop might be inclined to call it) by usurpation. In fact, the two parties 
usually accepted a compromise. It was assumed that the bishop and 
archdeacon had concurrent jurisdiction within each archdeaconry. Each 
would be eager to extend the practice of his own courts and officers, but 
relatively rarely did formal litigation arise. Even then, most law-suits 
were concerned with the demarcation in detail between the two spheres 
of authority. Occasionally, however, the underlying issue was specifically 
raised, and the archdeacon would lay claim to a monopoly of primary 
jurisdiction.? 

Modern work on the continent has warned us of the dangers of 
exaggerating the importance of the war of bishops and archdeacons. In 
particular, it now seems clear that the emergence of the Official (once 
regarded as the bishops’ reply to the archdeacons’ attempts to usurp their 
functions) had little to do with the conflict of jurisdictions, and was 
the result of a natural development within the episcopal curia. Moreover, 
it must be remembered that the archdeacons themselves often took an 
important part in the bishop’s administration, and would be charged by 
him with the hearing of particular causes and the performance of many 
administrative duties. These facts, however, do not abolish the competition 
or rivalry existing between the two jurisdictions. The commissaries of the 
bishop of Lincoln were involved in the conflicts which arose, and the 
development of their office was influenced by the existence of two 

1 Little is known about the jurisdiction of the pre-Conquest archdeacons in England, 
and the description of the earlier archdeacon can only be compiled from continental 
sources. Henry of Huntingdon assigned the foundation of the Lincoln archdeaconries 
(except Stow) to Remigius, the first bishop after the Conquest, who moved the see 
from Dorchester (Rolls Series, 1879, 302-3). 

2 John de Athon remarks upon this: ‘Competit ergo hujusmodi approbatio nedum 
Episcopo, immo et inferiori Ordinario.’ (Provinciale suppl., 107 note n.) 

3 This issue was raised in two cases in the diocese of Lincoln, discussed later, and in 
the dispute between the bishop of Bath and Wells and the archdeacon of Taunton. 
See Reg. Shrewsbury (Somerset Record Society, ix) 372, and Reg. Bubwith (S.R.S., 
xxix), 254. For Winchester, see Reg. Pontissara (Canterbury & York Society, xix) 1 ff. 


The position on the continent is discussed in two works of Edouard Fournier, Les 
origines du vicaire général, Paris 1922, and L’origine du vicaire général, Paris 1940. 
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THE COMMISSARY OF THE BISHOP IN THE DIOCESE OF LINCOLN 


competing legal authorities. In each diocese, the bishop was faced with the 
need to provide machinery for the exercise of those parts of his authority 
which lay outside the activity of the Official Principal; if he failed to meet 
this need, he was likely to lose a large part of his jurisdiction to his arch- 
deacons. At Lincoln, the bishop solved his problem by the expansion of 
the powers of the sequestrator.! 

In the late thirteenth century, when this story begins, the sequestrator 
was precisely what his name implies: the officer responsible for seques- 
trating property or revenue whose custody belonged to the bishop.? His 
most important single function was the sequestration of vacant benefices. 
The custom prevailing in the diocese of Lincoln was that the fruits of 
vacant benefices were divided between the bishop and the archdeacon, 
except in Buckingham, where the archdeacon received all the fruits.? 
The bishop claimed that he had custody of such benefices, and that his 
officer should pay to the archdeacon the appropriate share.‘ Little is 
known about the arrangements made for sequestration in the thirteenth 
century. In some dioceses, the rural dean was responsible,® but at Lincoln 
in the later thirteenth century there were officers called ‘sequestrators’ in 
particular deaneries.* A summary of the rights of the bishop of Lincoln 
drawn up at Ely’ says that the bishop had a sub-sequestrator in every 
deanery, and it seems probable that this arrangement dates back to 1300 
or earlier. ‘As soon as the Memoranda Registers begin, in 1292, to give us 
adequate information, we learn that the sub-sequestrators were under the 
control of one or two sequestrators, whose authority covered the entire dio- 
cese. The first surviving commissions give no details of the sequestrator’s 


1 In other dioceses, a different officer played the same part: in Bath and Wells the 
commissary-general (Reg. Bubwith (S.R.S., xxix) 26), at Ely the Official (Reg. Arundell 
ff. i, 10v, gov). I. J. Churchill, Canterbury Administration, 1933, i. 60-2 gives examples of 
the occurrence of the office of sequestrator in various dioceses. See also Reg. Wykeham 
(Hampshire Record Society, 1899), ii. 8-9. 

2 Much of the best evidence for the development of the office from 1300 to 1500 
comes from the Memoranda Registers of the bishops, which survive throughout the 
whole period. Those for the fourteenth century are especially valuable, for they often 
record in full the commissions issued by the bishop. References to unpublished sources 
throughout this article are, unless otherwise stated, to manuscripts at Lincoln. The 
episcopal archives are listed in K. Major, A Handlist of the Records of the Bishop of Lincoln, 
Oxford 1953. 

3 Churchill, ii. 45-6. For the legality of this arrangement see Provinciale, 139 note d 
and suppl. r1o note t. 

4 The claim caused much dispute, and the bishop was not able systematically to 
enforce it. See Reg. 3 ff. 133v, 175v, 429. These references make it clear that the arch- 
deacon’s share was one-third. In the fifteenth century, we find the archdeacon of Lincoln 
ordering his official to sequester his third (Form. 2 f. 43v). 

5 D. Wilkins, Concilia Magnae Britanniae et Hiberniae, 1737, i. 671 and ii. 158. 

6 Deanery of Louthesk 1270 (Lincoln Record Society, xx. 44); Horncastle 1295 
(Reg. 1 f. 121); Oxford 1301 (Reg. 3 f. 31); Woodstock 1304 (Reg. 3 f. 71v). When 
Mr. Robert of Buckingham was absent from his office as sequestrator for five arch- 
deaconries in 1313, a substitute was appointed ‘ad . . . inquirendum ac explorandum 
sollicite de hiis que racione officii sequestracionis ‘ad manus subsequestratorum in 
eisdem Archidiaconatibus deputatorum . . . pervenisse dicuntur’. (Reg. 3 f. 282.) 

? This survives in an eighteenth-century transcript made by Thomas Baker (Bod- 
leian MS. Willis 39 f. 285). Baker dated the summary to the late fourteenth century. 
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functions, but content themselves with appointing the recipient to perform 
the duties of the office, as already established by custom. 

The sequestrator was also responsible for taking possession of the 
goods of those who died intestate. Jurisdiction over intestacy had been 
granted to the bishops by the State,? and the bishops of Lincoln claimed 
that this belonged to them exclusively.* The claim does not seem to have 
been disputed by the archdeacons.‘ In the later fourteenth century, the 
commissions specifically authorise the sequestrators to sequester the goods 
of intestates, but it seems clear that they were only expressing a power 
which had long been exercised.® About 1300, then, there were one or two 
sequestrators for the entire diocese, although under them was a sub- 
sequestrator in each deanery. The functions of the sequestrator were 
limited to the seizure and custody of the revenues of vacant benefices 
and the goods of intestates. This was the office, however, which the 
bishops began to employ to discharge the whole range of their jurisdiction, ® 
and during the first half of the fourteenth century the sequestrators 
received an enormous increase in the scope of their authority. The new 
powers were at first conferred by the grant of a series of new and additional 
commissions to each sequestrator until, from 1326,’ most sequestrators 


1 Cf. the commission issued to Mr. Robert Bernard on 20 April 1295: ‘GOM- 
MISSIO SEQUESTRACIONIS MAGISTRI ROBERTI BERNARDI. Oliverus etc 
magistro Roberto Bernardo clerico salutem etc. Ad omnia et singula que ad sequestra- 
cionis officium iure episcopali iuxta preteriti temporis morem quomodolibet pertinere 
noscuntur, in Linc’, Leyc’ et Stowe Archidiaconatibus plenius exequendum, tibi 
liberam facultatem cum cohercionis canonice potestate committimus per presentes: 
universis Abbatibus, Prioribus, Decanis, Rectoribus, vicariis, presbyteris ac aliis subditis 
nostris tam laicis quam clericis et precipue subsequestratoribus Archidiaconatuum 
predictorum tenore presencium districcius iniungentes, quod in premissis et aliis que 
dictum contingunt officium tibi obediant et intendant sicut canonicam effugere volue- 
rint ulcionem; volentes ut subsequestratoribus per Robertum de Burton’ aut alios 
sequestratores nostros deputatis seu factis amotis quociens videris expedire, alios idoneos 
loco ipsorum non differas subrogare. Datum apud Stongrund’ xij kalendas Maii Anno 
domini MeCCe Nonagesimo Quinto et Pontificatus nostri Quintodecimo.’ (Reg. 1 f. 
120v). A fragment of one of the sequestrator’s accounts, for the year 1314, shows that 
the administration of the revenues of vacant churches was already very well organised. 
The length of each vacancy was calculated to the number of days, and the revenue 
and expenditure recorded in detail. (D & C/Bj/5/17(2)). 

* Magna Carta c. 27 and Provinciale, suppl. 122. 

3 ‘Cum disposicio et administracio bonorum decedencium ab intestato in nostra 
diocesi nedum iuxta consuetudinem racionabiliter introductam, necnon secundum 
libertatem ecclesie Anglicane ab antiquissimis temporibus retroactis optentam et eciam 
approbatam ad nos notorie pertinere noscantur .. .’ (Regg. 3 f. 188, 325v and 12 f. 77). 

4 Ely summary: ‘Item dispositio bonorum ab intestato decedentium infra Diocesim 
predictam pertinet Episcopo Lincoln’ et non Archidiaconis predictis.’ 

5 Under bishop Dalderby (1300-20), the sequestrator very frequently appears in 
connexion with the property of intestates. He is ordered to take command of documents 
necessary in a case concerning intestacy (Reg. 3 f. 80), and to proceed against those 
responsible for misappropriating the goods of an intestate (f. 95). See also ff. 79v, 172Vv. 

6 Except, as has already been said, for instance jurisdiction, which had been com- 
mitted to the Official. 

7 In this year Warsford received four, although the three supplementary ones were 
given some time after his original commission as sequestrator (Reg. 5 ff. 374, 391). 
In the thirteen-forties all four commissions were usually given on the same day (Reg. 
7 f. 6v). 
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THE COMMISSARY OF THE BISHOP IN THE DIOCESE OF LINCOLN 


were receiving four commissions each. From the accession of bishop 
Gynwell in 1347, however, one consolidated commission, listing all the 
powers given, was issued to each sequestrator.! As a result of the great 
increase in power, the name of the office was gradually changed. The 
name ‘commissary’ first appeared in the commissions in 1354,” and in the 
fifteenth century the title used was almost always that of ‘commissary’ 
or ‘commissary-general’, which more exactly described the extended 
functions.’ The older title ‘sequestrator’, however, continued to be used 
in the commissions alongside the newer one. The wider range of responsi- 
bilities also obliged the bishop to increase the number of sequestrator- 
commissaries. In 1347, five were appointed,* and for the next century 
there were five or six sequestrators. About the middle of the fifteenth 
century, a further subdivision took place and brought the number up to 
seven. The bishop thereafter had a commissary in each archdeaconry, 
except that there was only one commissary for Lincoln and Stow jointly.® 

What, however, were the new powers, the concession of which thus 
radically altered the old office of sequestrator, turning it into the new one 
of commissary ? The first was a very natural extension of the sequestrator’s 
power. The law of the Church of England obliged bishops to sequester 
the benefices of any rectors or proprietors who failed to maintain the 
chancel and parsonage house in good condition, and to repair the 
dilapidations from the revenues.® It was natural that, since the seques- 
trator was already in control of the necessary machinery, he should be 
charged with the execution of this episcopal duty. From the beginning 


1 There was only one instance of a single commission before 1347; that to Ashley 
in 1342 (Reg. 7 f. 8). 

2 Commission to Dennis of Elsham (Reg. 8 f. 13): ‘tibi tamquam sequestratori et 
commissario nostro.’ In 1331, however, the Chapter Acts refer to the bishop’s two 
sequestrators as ‘commissaries general of the bishop’ (D & C/A/2/23 f. 19v). 

3 From 1431, the marginal notes in the registers, which had previously used the 
title ‘sequestrator’, begin to adopt the new form: ‘Commissio pro commissario’ (Reg. 17 
f. 88). The change of nomenclature is not without inconvenience to the student, since 
any recipient of any special commission might be described as a ‘commissary’, and on 
the great majority of occasions on which the word is met, it is referring to one of these 
special delegates, and not to the sequestrator-commissary. Moreover, the title “‘com- 
missary-general’ was also used for the President of the bishop’s Court of Audience. 
The commissions refer to the office of commissary proper as ‘officium sequestratoris sive 
commissarii generalis’ or some equivalent phrase (Regg. 16 f. 21o0v, 17 f. 88, 18 f. 28, 
24 f. 98, Form 2 f. rov). 

4 Reg. 7 f. go. 

5 The small archdeaconries of Huntingdon and Bedford were held by the same 
commissary from 1353 to about 1437, when they were separated (Reg. 18 ff. 28, 52). 
Buckingham was held with Oxford after 1385, until it acquired its own commissary 
about the middle of the fifteenth century (Regg. 18 f. 76, 19 f. 39, 20 ff. gv, 110). It is 
interesting to notice that the archdeaconry of Buckingham had no sequestrator at all 
until about 1310 (Reg. 3 ff. 200v, 282). Presumably this was because of the arch- 
deacon’s monopoly of vacant benefices there; the appointment of a sequestrator only 
became necessary when the powers of the office were extended. (The appointment of 
Mr. Richard of Purton in 1292 (Linc. Rec. Soc. xlviii. 3) was made during a vacancy 
in the archdeaconry.) 

8 Provinciale, 254 note r and suppl. 112-13. The bishop maintained his sole right to 
sequestrations for negligence (Reg. 3 f. 133v). 
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of the fourteenth century, therefore, the power to proceed against negli- 
gent incumbents was given to the sequestrators.! From this time onward, 
it remained one of the duties attached to the office.* 

The second of the new powers granted to the sequestrator was the 
power of correction. The duty of supervising and correcting the morals 
of subjects, whether clerical or lay, was implicit in the exercise of ordinary 
jurisdiction, and was the function of both bishop and archdeacon.* During 
the fourteenth century the bishops of Lincoln were attempting to pro- 
vide themselves with the machinery necessary for the effective exercise 
of this function of supervision. Sometimes, for example, the Official 
would be given a commission, supplementary to his proper one, to enquire 
into and correct offences throughout the diocese.* It was eventually the 
sequestrator who became the bishop’s most effective agent for the cor- 
rection of moral offences committed in the diocese. The first recorded 
commission of this sort was issued to Mr. Hugh of Warsford for the 
archdeaconries of Lincoln, Leicester and Stow and the deanery of Rutland 
on 27 February 1326. It authorised him to proceed ex officio against any 
in the diocese who are defamed and to correct, punish and reform their 
crimes and excesses. This power was conceded to succeeding seques- 
trators,® and from the middle of the fourteenth century they were author- 
ised to inquire after offences, and not merely to act on reports and 
rumours which reached them.’ 

The third of the new powers given to the sequestrator was jurisdiction 
over probate. We have already seen that, since the English State had 
conceded testamentary jurisdiction to the ordinary, the archdeacon had 
a good title to a share in it. The bishop was not able to make any exclusive 
claims, although he did endeavour to hamper the activities of the arch- 
deacons’ subordinates in hearing probate.§ The situation was confused 
by the intervention of the rural deans. Bishop Dalderby had to deal 
with his deans’ eagerness to grant probate in inappropriate cases,® and 


1 Reg. 3 f. 52. As early as 1290, Robert the sequestrator is found asking the dean of 
Grantham to impose a sequestration for the non-residence of the rector of Harlaxton 
(Linc. Rec. Soc., xlviii. 53). 

2 The power to proceed against negligent rectors is not always expressed in later 
commissions, as it was considered to be included within the more general right of 
correction. As we shall see, the investigation of cases of dilapidation was listed by 
bishop William Smith as one of the duties of a commissary in the early sixteenth century. 

3 Ely summary: ‘Episcopus Lincoln’ qui pro tempore fuerit habet prevenciones in 
minoribus delictis seu criminibus, set in maioribus habet Episcopus solus et insolidum 
Iurisdictionem in Archidiaconatibus memoratis, ut puta in criminibus usurarum et 
symonie et Heresei, et sic in aliis maioribus.’ 

4 Reg. 5 f. 281: commission to Mr. Hugh de Camera from bishop Burghersh. 

5 Reg. 5 f. 391. 

® Regg. 5 f. 492Vv, 7 ff. 6v, 8. 

7 The following form became established, and was used throughout the later Middle 
Ages with only minor variations: ‘ad inquirendum super criminibus et excessibus 
quorumcumque subditorum nostrorum infra Archidiaconatus Lincoln’ et Stowe 
existencium eaque corrigendum et canonice puniendum.’ (Reg. 8 f. 4v.) 

8 Regg. 3 f. 297 and 5 f. 492. 

* Reg. 3 ff. 297, 325v. 
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THE COMMISSARY OF THE BISHOP IN THE DIOCESE OF LINCOLN 


they maintained their claim to testamentary jurisdiction for long after- 
wards.! In the early fourteenth century, the bishop did not issue to any 
of his officers a general commission to hear probate. Indeed, commissions 
to hear the probate of particular wills are rare enough. It seems that the 
executors (unless they went to some other authority) were expected to 
produce and prove wills before the bishop himself. The difficulties which 
this arrangement involved in so large a diocese were to some extent 
alleviated by the issue of a great number of specific commissions to hear 
the accounts of administrators.? A system in which the bishop had to 
make a special arrangement for every will, however, was ill designed to 
deal with the great pressure of testamentary business. Bishop Dalderby 
took the first step towards improving the procedure by authorising his 
sequestrators to hear the accounts of executors.* Shortly after Dalderby’s 
death in 1320, his successor, Burghersh, took the process further by 
issuing to a sequestrator a grant of probate jurisdiction proper, as distinct 
from the right to hear executors’ accounts. It was given to Mr. William 
Bacheler, and allowed him to approve and insinuate wills, to commit 
administrations and to hear the accounts of executors. The commission 
has an amiable air of casualness about it. The new departure was plainly 
not regarded as establishing a different organisation, and Bacheler was 
merely empowered to hear probate whenever he happened to come 
across someone with a will to prove.* In 1326, bishop Burghersh issued a 
commission, expressed in more systematic terms, to another of his 
sequestrators, Mr. Hugh of Warsford. He was given power to admit and 
receive proofs and insinuations of wills, to commit administrations and 
to hear the accounts of administrators, in the case of any persons dying 
within his archdeaconries.5 The same power was given to Burton® and 
Ashley’ in 1342. From this time, probate became a normal part of the 
jurisdiction of the bishop’s commissaries.® 


1 A few of the surviving medieval wills from the diocese carry notification of probate 
before one of the rural deans: 1332, probate ‘coram me Decano Christianitatis Linc” 
(Anc 5/Misc/1): 1317, probate before the dean of Beltislaw (H/88/1): 1448, also before 
the dean of Beltislaw (H/102/28). I owe these references to Miss D. M. Williamson. 

2 Many of these commissions were issued to sequestrators. Robert of Burton, under 
bishop Sutton, received them very frequently. See, for instance, Reg. 1 ff. 55, 55v, 56, 
58, 66, 71, 71v, 73 (twice), 73Vv (twice), 78v, 87. 

3 Reg. 3 ff. 354v, 368v. 

4 ‘Ad admittendum et recipiendum per loca nostre diocesis in quibus pro execucione 
vestri officii transitum facere vos continget probaciones et insinuaciones testamentorum 
decedencium quorumcumque in eadem nostra diocesi ab hiis qui ea probare et insinuare 
voluerunt ...’ (Reg. 5 f. 274v). 

5 Reg. 5 f. 391. 

® Reg. 7 f. 6v. 

7 Reg. 7 f. 8. The authority enjoyed by the commissaries over all the legal processes 
connected with probate is illustrated by bishop Gray’s commission, printed as an 
appendix to this article. 

8 Certain classes of wills, especially wills of persons with goods of serious value 
(bona notabilia) in other dioceses, posed a special problem. ‘The archbishop of Canterbury 
claimed jurisdiction over such wills, and the bishop had to fight a continuous battle, on 
the whole successfully, against both the archbishop and his own archdeacons, in order 
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It is striking that, although the sequestrator had for long been charged 
with the sequestration of the goods of intestates, the right to grant adminis- 
tration of such goods was the last of his new powers to be conceded. It 
was given by no commission before the accession of bishop Buckingham 
in 1363. From this time onwards, however, several commissions include 
this power specifically; others do not, but include the goods of intestates, 
along with vacant benefices, to be ‘debite disponendum’, a phrase which 
probably covered the power to grant administration.2 Once conceded, 
jurisdiction over intestacy became a normal part of the power of the 
sequestrator, and is found in every surviving fifteenth-century com- 
mission. 

Some time before the end of the fourteenth century, therefore, the 
office of sequestrator had been so extended in scope that it included all 
the powers of the later commissary. It is true that the registers were still 
using the title ‘sequestrator’ more readily than ‘commissary’ or ‘com- 
missary-general’, and that the later arrangement of one commissary for 
an archdeaconry® had not yet been attained. In substantial power, how- 
ever, the sequestrator of bishop Buckingham’s time enjoyed all the 
essential functions of the later Tudor and Stuart commissary. He seques- 
tered and administered vacant benefices, exercised the power of correction 
over all moral offences committed within his sphere of office, heard pro- 
bate and dealt with the property of intestates. There is one important 
exception to this, however, in that the sequestrator of the fourteenth 
century had no power to hear instance causes. The commissary, indeed, 
did not receive this power until the Reformation.* This remained an 
important difference between the medieval commissary at Lincoln and 
his later successor. Before the sixteenth century, the commissary is in 
theory quite different from an official, and his court is a court of correction, 
unable to hear contentious litigation, and therefore wholly unlike a 
consistory court. Apart from this, the sequestrator of bishop Buckingham’s 
day differed little in formal power from the commissary of Tudor England. 
We must now endeavour to see how these powers operated in practice. 


to maintain his control over wills of this type. The claim of Canterbury is discussed in 
Churchill, i. 380 ff. There were several disputes and compositions between the bishop 
and particular archdeacons over the wills of persons with bona notabilia outside the 
diocese. The registers record such disputes with the archdeacon of Bedford in 1366 
(Reg. 12 f. 34), the archdeacon of Northampton about the same time (Reg. 12 ff. 47v, 
81) and the archdeacon of Leicester in 1417 (Reg. 15 ff. 129, 140v, 176). 

1 Reg. 12 ff. 1, 140Vv. 

2 Reg. 12 ff. 104v, 323Vv. 

3 With the exception, already noticed, of Lincoln and Stow, which were held 
together in the later fifteenth century. 

4 The coincidence between the Reformation and the grant of instance jurisdiction 
to the commissary was a precise one. In 1535, we find the first commission to a com- 
missary issued by the bishop as a royal delegate; and the commission is the first one to 
include authority to hear instance causes (Reg. 26 f. 262v). By this time, however, the 
theoretical distinction between the commissary and official, described in the text, had 
broken down in practice. The same man was often appointed bishop’s commissary 
and archdeacon’s official and would, as official, already be hearing instance causes in 
his joint court. 
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The powers possessed by the commissary necessarily involved the exist- 
ence of an extensive machinery under his direction. The effective per- 
formance of his duties of sequestration required the supervision of the 
sub-sequestrators, one in each deanery. His powers of correction would 
have to be exercised in court sessions, in those ‘synods, convocations and 
chapters’ of which we hear early in the sixteenth century.! The wills 
proved before him would have to be enrolled, along with a record of 
corrections. The day-to-day operation of this machinery, however, has 
left few records. Before 1500, there survive no sequestrator’s account,? 
no acts of court, no register of wills and corrections. No picture of the 
place of the commissary within the diocese would be complete without 
a mention of the quite complex organisation by means of which he dis- 
charged his duties. Of the details of this organisation, however, we have 
almost no contemporary evidence. 

The commissary was essentially the representative of the bishop. The 
Papal Court was accurate in its description of him as the bishop’s ‘vicar 
called sequestrator’.* His function was to represent the episcopal authority 
in various parts of the diocese, rather as the itinerant justice in England, or 
the bailli in France, had brought home the royal authority to the outlying 
parts of the kingdom. Like the baillt, the commissary gradually became 
more of a local officer, established in one particular archdeaconry; but 
without losing (in the Middle Ages) his character as the bishop’s repre- 
sentative. In the fourteenth century, the greatest care was taken to prevent 
the confusion of the bishop’s jurisdiction with the archdeacon’s, and when 
in 1352 Mr. Ralph of Walgrave, sequestrator in the archdeaconry of 
Northampton, was appointed official of the archdeacon there, a letter 
was specially issued to revoke his powers as sequestrator and enjoin him 
in future to exercise no form of episcopal jurisdiction. The range of 
duties belonging to the commissary covered almost every part of the 
jurisdiction of the bishop, and, with the exception of instance causes, he 
can rightly be called the bishop’s vicar in each archdeaconry.® 


1 Reg. 24 f. 213. 

* With the exception of the fragment from 1314 mentioned in note 1 on p. 177. 

3 Calendar of Papal Registers, x. 40. 

4 Reg. 8 f. 22. 

5 These duties are listed in the instructions to commissaries issued early in the 
sixteenth century by bishop William Smith (Reg. 24 f. 213). The commissary is to 
enquire into non-residents, and to certify their names before the bishop or his chan- 
cellor before Easter each year; to oblige the proprietors to restore rectories, vicarages or 
chancels; not to allow any curate or monk to serve another cure or to receive a stipend 
without licence of the bishop or his vicar-general; to correct fornicators and adulterers; 
to put to pious uses, and especially to the maintenance of the cathedral fabric, the 
proceeds of monetary penances imposed upon the criminous, and to account annually 
for such moneys; to cause a register of corrections to be kept by the Registrar, and 
shown to the bishop or his vicar-general between All Saints’ Day and Christmas; to 
account for all receipts, especially mortuaries and thé proceeds of vacant benefices; 
to account for the proceeds of benefices vacant by resignation (of which the bishop or 
his chancellor will notify the commissary) ; to cause all wills to be enrolled; to surrender 
to the bishop every three years the registers of corrections and wills ‘ad effectum ut in 
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The position of the commissary as the bishop’s local representative 
inevitably involved him in collisions with the archdeacons over the 
extent of their respective jurisdictions. Of these disputes, the most impor- 
tant and the best documented was that with the archdeacons of Lincoln 
in the later fourteenth century.! This began with an action brought in 
the Court of Arches by Mr. William of Wickham, archdeacon 1363-8, 
against bishop Buckingham. We have no details about this first stage of 
the dispute. In 1368, Mr. Richard of Ravenser succeeded to the arch- 
deaconry, and at once took steps to resume the process.? Ravenser 
claimed that his jurisdiction extended to the first hearing of all causes, 
instance or ex officio, arising within the archdeaconry; the appointment 
and removal of rural deans and apparitors; probate of wills; and the 
visitation of the archdeaconry annually and the taking of procurations. 
All these belonged entirely to the archdeacon.? It seems clear that the 
archdeacon had been stirred into action by the activities of the bishop’s 
sequestrator; in all the sources the action is described as being jointly 
against the bishop and his ministers. The archdeacon had seen with dismay 
the establishment of a minister of the bishop within his archdeaconry, 
exercising powers to which he himself laid claim. By way of counter-attack, 
he appealed to his alleged right (based on his position as ordinary) to a 
monopoly of primary jurisdiction in his archdeaconry, within which the 
bishop should have no jurisdiction except upon appeal or on his triennial 
visitation. The archdeacon’s object was, therefore, to destroy the position 
of the sequestrator, and to establish instead his own sole right to primary 
jurisdiction. These pre-occupations appear in the terms of the compro- 
mise to which the dispute led. The bishop was to have a sequestrator in 
the archdeaconry of Lincoln, but this officer would have jurisdiction 


Archivis nostris inter cetera spiritualitatis nostre munimenta . . . remanere valeant’; 
to enquire into all parish churches, chapels, etc., whether they are served by duly 
inducted clerks; to allow no collectors within the archdeaconry without the bishop’s 
sealed letters; to admit no papal dispensation until the bull has been shown to the 
bishop; not to dispense with any who wish to solemnise matrimony without publication 
of banns; not to release executors until they have produced an inventory of all goods 
lying within the bishop’s jurisdiction. 

1 There is a brief reference to other disputes in note 8 on p. 180. Mr. Richard Andrew, 
archdeacon of Buckingham in the mid-fifteenth century, twice found himself engaged in 
litigation with the bishop’s commissary there. Little is known about the actions, although 
the fact that one of them is described as involving primary jurisdiction (Reg. 18 f. 76) 
suggests that the issue may have been much the same as at Lincoln. 

* Reg. Langham (Cant. & York Soc.), 206. 

3 ‘ad dictum dominum archidiaconum ipsiusque precessores (sic) qui pro tempore 
fuerint solum et insolidum et nullatenus ad episcopum Lincolniensem eiusve officiarios 
seu ministros notorie pertinuerunt, pertinent, et pertinere consueuerunt’. The surviving 
portion of the archdeacon’s letter of complaint is printed by A. Hamilton Thompson, 
Archaeological Journal, \xxii (1915), 242 note 2. A copy of the complaint, as rehearsed 
in a letter from the Official of Canterbury; is contained in a formulary book at Lincoln, 
under the heading, ‘Suggestio facta contra episcopum et eius commissarium in causa 
perturbacionis Jurisdiccionalis’. (Form 23 f. 203.) 

* Reg. Whittlesey (Canterbury) f. 3. The compromisers were Whittlesey, then 
archbishop-elect, and Wickham, who had by then become bishop of Winchester. 
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only over the fruits of vacant benefices and the goods of intestates.1 When 
the bishop is present in, or within twenty miles of, the archdeaconry, he 
may hear the probate of wills freely brought before him, and correct 
offences delated to him, acting either in person or by commission, pro- 
vided that he have no officer to seek out such crimes, excesses and wills.” 
In all other cases the primary cognition of correction and probate is to 
belong to the archdeacon. The bishop also retains jurisdiction in his 
triennial visitation, and he retains sole cognition of causes involving 
deprivation of benefices, degradation from orders, and crimes of heresy, 
usury or simony. The composition is specified to be only a personal 
agreement.’ No concession of legal right is made on either side. 

The agreement was an almost complete, if temporary, success for the 
archdeacon in his attack on the sequestrator. The sequestrator’s power 
was restricted to vacancies and intestacy, so that he was left with little or 
nothing more than the rights he had in 1300. On the other hand, Ravenser 
was not able to secure the recognition of his claim to primary jurisdiction. 
The success, in fact, was won in practice and not in theory. The bishop 
retained his right to primary jurisdiction in the archdeaconry, but agreed 
to exercise it only when present himself, and not by permanent deputy. 
In practice, however, the bishop’s concessions must have increased 
greatly the activity of the archdeacon’s courts and officers at the expense 
of his own, ‘and he could only console himself with the thought that the 
concession was only a temporary one.* After Ravenser’s death in 1386, 
the new archdeacon, Mr. Henry Bowet, was able for a time to oblige the 
bishop to continue the composition in force.® Before the end of the 
century, however, the bishop’s commissions were giving his full power 
back to the sequestrator.* The bishop, in the end, was victorious. The 
archdeacons of Lincoln, for a period of twenty-five years, had succeeded 
in restricting the sequestrator’s authority. Their aim had been to deprive 
him of correction and probate, to reduce his powers virtually to what 
they had been in 1300, and to establish instead their own monopoly over 
primary jurisdiction. The bishop would then have become the court of 

1 ‘In primis dominus Episcopus predictus habebit unum sequestratorem dumtaxat 
in Archidiaconatu predicto qui solummodo intromittet se de fructibus beneficiorum 
vacancium et de bonis intestatorum Archidiaconatus predicti sic tum quod ministri 
Archidiaconi predicti intersint si voluerint in distraccione et vendicione fructuum 
beneficiorum huiusmodi vacancium pro tercia parte huiusmodi fructuum dictum 
Archidiaconum contingente, et revocentur omnino et exnunc commissiones omnium 
aliorum commissariorum huiusmodi nunc existencium ibidem, nec ponantur consimiles 
ibidem de cetero pro tempore dominorum Episcopi et Archidiaconi predictorum.’ 

2 ‘ita tum quod dictus dominus Episcopus non habeat ministros suos ad inquirendum 
de eisdem criminibus excessibus et testamentis.’ 

3 ‘non est realis set personalis, non perpetua set temporalis.’ 

4 Commissions issued to the sequestrators for Lincoln and Stow in 1372 and 1374 
were in the usual form, but qualified by a reference to the composition, ‘quam non 
obstante presenti commissione in suo robore volumus permanere’ (Reg. 12 ff. 112, 124). 

5 Cal Papal Regs., iv. 387. The commission of 26 October 1392 restricted the seques- 
trator’s commission accordingly (Reg. 12 f. 395v). 


6 The commissions of 1396 (Reg. 12 f. 435v) and 1398 (Reg. 12 f. 455) made no 
restriction in the sequestrator’s powers. 
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appeal for, rather than the ruler of, his diocese. In spite of substantial | 
temporary concessions, the jurisdiction of the bishop and his minister | 
remained in the end undamaged. 

In the fifteenth century, the relations between the episcopal and | 
archidiaconal jurisdictions began to change markedly. As time went on, 
the need to keep them separate, apparent in the episode of Walgrave’s 
resignation under bishop Gynwell,! disappeared. The bishop had largely 
won his case. By 1450 or earlier, he had the right to the primary cognition 
(concurrent with the archdeacon) of causes of correction and of instance, 
and of probate. All this jurisdiction, except for instance causes, was 
exercised by the commissary within each archdeaconry, although, of 
course, the bishop retained the right to hear any case he chose personally 
or by special commissary. Once the jealousy between the two jurisdictions, — 
episcopal and archidiaconal, was abated, however, it became apparent 
that there were many inconveniences involved in having two independent 
courts performing very similar functions. The duplication was cumber- 
some, and acute difficulties arose from time to time when both courts, 
for some reason, took cognizance of a particular will or crime. It must be 
remembered that the commissary’s and archdeacon’s courts were not the 
only ones with authority within the archdeaconry. The central Court of 
Audience could deal with correction and probate anywhere in the 
diocese; the rural deans (or some of them, at least) claimed authority 
to hear probate; and the diocese was peppered with small peculiar 
jurisdictions which complicated matters still further. One way of reducing 
the confusion was to appoint the same man commissary of the bishop and 
official of the archdeacon. The purpose of this was precisely what the 
bishop had always been anxious to avoid—the confusion of the two 
courts; but by this time there was little danger that the bishop would be 
defrauded, whether of revenue or honour, by their union. The evidence 
is not sufficient to allow us to date the process precisely. The first instance 
which I have been able to discover is Mr. Thomas Tyberay, who in 1413 
was Official of the archdeacon of Huntingdon and sequestrator of Hunting- 
don and Bedford.? From 1425 onwards, Mr. William Symonde was 
commissary® and official at Oxford. Between 1434 and 1436, an agree- 
ment was made between bishop Gray and archdeacon Gray of North- 
ampton to appoint the same man as official and commissary. The reason 
given is the inconvenience caused by the confusion of jurisdictions. The 


i 
1 Page 182 above. After 1420, the only serious litigation between an archdeacon and 


the officers of the bishop was that in which archdeacon Andrew was involved (note 1, 
p. 183). There is not enough information surviving about his appeals to know what 
bearing they have on the general relations between the bishop and archdeacons. 

2 Reg. 15 f. 72. 

3 Regg. 16 f. 238, 17 ff. 88, 111. 

4 Reg. Chichele (Cant. & York Soc., xlv), 272, 336. 


5 ‘quod cum occasione exercicii iurisdiccionis episcopalis et eciam Archidiaconalis , 


in Archidiaconatu Northampton’ in ecclesia Lincoln’ per Reverendorum Patrum 
dominorum Episcoporum Linc’ pro tempore existencium commissarios ac Archidia- 
conorum loci illius eciam pro tempore existencium Officiales aliosque eorundem 
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THE COMMISSARY OF THE BISHOP IN THE DIOCESE OF LINCOLN 


evidence suggests, however, that the system was not adopted regularly 
until the end of the century. It is possible to trace the union of the offices 
at Lincoln back to 1475,1 at Leicester to 1510,? and at Buckingham to 
1504.° In all these cases, it may have begun earlier, but if so has left no 
traces. By the early sixteenth century the union of the two offices was 
common, although it never became either universal or permanent. 

The period from 1500 onwards saw important changes in the position 
of the commissary. The union of his office, in some archdeaconries at 
least, with that of the archdeacon’s official; the grant of instance juris- 
diction; the appointment of lay commissaries; the concession of security 
of tenure by patent; these developments altered the character of the 
office, and in particular made the commissary much less obviously the 
agent of the bishop, much more the owner of protected legal rights. 
This was an alteration of the essential character of the medieval commis- 
sary. In a diocese as large as Lincoln, the bishop’s greatest administrative 
problem was to make his courts available, and his rights effective, in 
every part of the diocese. His failure would have meant widespread 
indiscipline and disorder, or the appropriation of most of the bishop’s 
jurisdiction by the archdeacons. By devolving extensive powers upon the 
commissaries, the bishop was able to bridge the gap between the central 
administration and the localities, and to enforce his authority within 
every archdeaconry. 


APPENDIX 


Commission to Mr Robert Iwardeby as commissary for Lincoln and Stow. 
18 August 1431. (This commission was closely followed by almost all the 
commissions issued later in the fifteenth century.) Reg. 17 f. 88. 


COMMISSIO PRO COMMISSARIO. Willelmus permissione divina 
Lincoln’ episcopus dilecto filio Magistro Roberto Iwardeby canonico ecclesie 
Lincoln’ salutem, graciam et benediccionem. Ad inquirendum de et super 
quibuscumque criminibus excessibus et delictis quorumcumque subditorum 
nostrorum in et infra Archidiaconatus nostros Lincoln’ et Stowe existencium 


Reverendorum Patrum et Archidiaconorum ministros ad huiusmodi jurisdiccionum 
exercicium deputatos gravia in clero ac populo dicti Archidiaconatus scandala sint 
exorta per quod nonnunquam iurisdiccio ecclesiastica confundebatur, auctoritas 
ecclesie vilescebat et tam clerus quam populus Archidiaconatus illius graviter opprime- 
bantur.’ (Reg. 17 f. 179.) The agreement was personal to the two signatories. 

1In 1475 Mr. John Fisher was commissary and official (Asw.2/3/3), and in 1480 
Mr. Henry Ruding (H/101/37, Reg. 22 f. 60, Form 3 ff. 78, 115). From this time, the 
two offices were held by the same man (see notes of probate attached to wills published 
by Linc. Rec. Soc., especially volume 5). 

2 H. Hartopp, Transactions of the Leics. Architectural and Archaeological Society, viii (1894), 
81, and A. P. Moore, Associated Architectural Societies’ Reports and Papers, xxviii (1905-6), 
117-220 and 593-662. : 

3 Excerpts taken from act books, now mostly lost, by Browne Willis (Bodleian MS. 
Browne Willis 14) contain the names of officials from 1483. 

4 See, for example, Gibson, Codex, ii. 1548. 
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presencium et futurorum eosque et ea canonice corrigendum puniendum et 
reformandum; testamen taquoque eorundem subditorum nostrorum rite et 
legitime probata, eciam si bona in diversis diocesibus tempore mortis eorum 
obtinuerint, approbandum et insinuandum, administracionemque bonorum 








huiusmodi infra nostram diocesim existencium executoribus in eisdem testa- | 


mentis nominatis ac eciam bonorum ab intestato moriencium personis ydoneis 
in forma iuris committendum, calculosque et raciocinia ac computos execu- 
torum et administratorum huiusmodi petendum exigendum audiendum 
terminandum et decidendum, creditoribus ac legatariis ac aliis quos huiusmodi 
testamentaria negocia concernunt in premissis ministrandum iusticie com- 
plementum; fructus eciam ecclesiarum et aliorum beneficiorum ecclesiasti- 
corum vacancium infra dictos Archidiaconatus pro duabus saltem partibus 
eorundem, bonaque quorumcumque subditorum nostrorum dictorwn Archi- 


diaconatuum testatorum et intestatorum quousque eorum testamenta in forma _ 


predicta legitime approbentur et bonorum suorum administraciones personis 
ydoneis committantur sequestrandum et sequestrari ac sub tuto et arto sequestro 
custodiri faciendum et de dictis fructibus ad utilitatem ecclesiarum et bene- 
ficiorum huiusmodi iuxta nostrum arbitrium et advisamentum libere dis- 
ponendum; Religiosasque (sic) ac alios quoscumque ecclesias seu quevis 
beneficia ecclesiastica infra dictos archidiaconatus in proprios usus habentes, 
necnon ecclesiarum Rectores vicarios et beneficiatos alios quoscumque ecclesias 
et beneficia sua huiusmodi sine nostra seu superiorum nostrorum licencia 
sufficienti ad firmam dimittentes et locantes easque seu ea ad firmam recipi- 
entes et tenentes iuxta iuris communis et sacrarum constitucionum in hac parte 
editarum vim formam et effectum canonice mulctandum et puniendum; 
Ceteraque omnia et singula in premissis cum omnibus et singulis suis emergenti- 
bus dependentibus incidentibus et connexis et que ad officium sequestratoris 
sive commissarii huiusmodi iuxta morem preteriti temporis pertinent de 
consuetudine vel de iure faciendum exercendum et expediendum, 

Tibi, de cuius fidelitate et circumspeccionis industria plene in domino 
confidimus, vices nostras committimus et plenariam potestatem eciam exequendi 
per te decernenda donec eas ad nos duxerimus revocandas, Teque sequestra- 
torem nostrum principalem et commissarium generalem in dictis nostris 
Archidiaconatibus tenore presencium constituimus deputamus et ordinamus, 
Tibi mandantes ut tuum offictum huiusmodi ubilibet fideliter et prudenter 
exequaris ac alios viros ydoneos loco tui in dicto officio quociens tibi visum 
fuerit expedire subsequestratoresque et apparitores generales in singulis 
decanatibus dictorum Archidiaconatuum substituas deputes et ordines, prout 
antea est consuetum. Universis insuper et singulis subditis nostris per dictos 
Archidiaconatus ubilibet constitutis sub gravibus inobediencie et contemptus 
penis firmiter intungimus et mandamus ut tibi tamquam Sequestratori nostro 
principali et commissario generali in dictis Archidiaconatibus et tuis in hac 
parte substitutis et deputatis in hiis que ad dictum officium pertinent humiliter 
obediant et intendant ac si nobis intenderent et obedirent sicuti canonicam 
districcionem et nostram indignacionem voluerint evitare. Volumus eciam ut 
nos aut vicarium nostrum in spiritualibus generalem de nominibus et cog- 
nominibus omnium et singulorum Rectorum vicariorum et aliorum infra dictos 
Archidiaconatus beneficiatorum quorumcumque in suis beneficiis continue 
residencium infra unius mensis festa sancti Michaelis et Pasche immediate 
sequentis spacium dilucide certificetis. Dat’? apud Vetus Templum London’ sub 
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sigillo nostro ad causas xviij die mensis Augusti anno domini millesimo 
CCCCxxxi°. 

Et Memorandum quod idem Magister Robertus Iwardeby posita manu ad 
pectus iuravit de fideliter exercendo officitum huiusmodi conservando famam 
domini corrigendo mores subditorum et non eos opprimendo et fideliter 
racionemdendo de eisdem donec revocaverit. 














Parochial Curates in Elizabethan London' | 
by H. GARETH OWEN 





s in other spheres of historical activity, the modern ecclesiastical 

historian has tended to examine traditional interpretations of the 

state of the Elizabethan Church in the light of detailed studies of 
clerical conditions within limited areas.? The local approach has cast into 
the melting pot many well-established historical assumptions. No longer | 
is it reasonable to condemn the intellectual attainments of the Elizabethan 
clergy in the terms employed by W. P. M. Kennedy as recently as 1914.° 
The wide fluctuations in standards between dioceses—and even between 
different archdeaconries within the same diocese—have shown the deci- 
sive factors to be essentially local: the distribution of patronage, the pro- 
portion of impropriated livings, proximity to London or to a university.‘ | 
A definitive picture of clerical standards and qualifications will not be 
forthcoming until a representative number of dioceses have undergone 
this type of analysis. 

Such studies, however, have concentrated almost exclusively on the 
beneficed clergy. Their less fortunate brethren, the unbeneficed curates, 
still await modern treatment. In many areas, this must be attributed to | 
the lack of material, but the survival of visitatorial call books, diocesan 
books and licensing lists, will-registers, and a wide variety of church- 
wardens’ accounts and vestry minutes for Elizabethan London makes 
possible an analytical enquiry into the condition of the City curate during 
this period. How closely did he approach Mr. Brinkworth’s generalisation 
of a ‘.. . half-literate, ill-paid hireling constantly on the move from place 
to place’ ?> The answer may be found in the light of the attraction, pro- 
fessional no less than vocational, provided by the capital to the unbene- 


1 As they were incumbents and not assistant clergy, perpetual curates are excluded 
from this survey. By London is meant the City of London and the three out-parishes in 
Clerkenwell, Islington, and Shoreditch. Altogether, there were 111 parish churches 
within this area during the Elizabethan period. 

2 The most exhaustive study of this nature has been Canon C. W. Foster’s The State 
of the Church . . . [in] the Diocese of Lincoln, Lincoln Rec. Soc. xxiii, Horncastle 1926. 

3 W. P. M. Kennedy, Parish Life under Queen Elizabeth, London 1914, 36: ‘... the 
uniform record of complaints justifies us in concluding that the vast majority of them } 
[clergy] were men of small intellectual attainments... the standard of learning was | 
generally low among them’. 

4 Cf. C. Hill, Economic Problems of the Church from Archbishop Whitgift to the Long 
Parliament, Oxford 1956, 207, note 1, for an abstract of statistical information on clerical 
qualifications. In London, seventy-five per cent of the beneficed clergy were graduates 
in 1601. (See the writer’s unpublished London Ph.D. thesis (1957) : “The London Parish 
Clergy in the Reign of Elizabeth I’, 100-1.) 

5 The Archdeacon’s Court: Liber Actorum 1584, ed. E. R. Brinkworth, Oxford Rec. Soc. 
xxiv, Oxford 1942, ii. p. vii. 
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ficed minister in search of preferment and at the same time in need of 
short-term employment.* 

Pluralism and its attribute, non-residence, afforded the curate his 
most regular source of employment. A large number of London incum- 
bents enjoyed two livings, either in the City or in the form of an urban- 
rural combination.? Both canon law and royal injunction bound the 
pluralist to maintain a curate in his non-resident living.* For most of the 
reign there was little official interference with the incumbent’s choice, so 
long as the curate was equipped with the appropriate instruments, but 
the improvement in ministerial quality by 1604 was reflected in the canon 
obliging a pluralist to appoint a licensed preacher as his deputy unless he 
himself preached regularly in both his churches.* Such a condition would 
have been impossible forty years earlier.® 

Only a minority of resident incumbents was in a position to employ 
an assistant, the practice being generally confined to the wealthiest or 
most populous parishes.® In 1561, ten out of forty-one curates in London 
cures were employed by resident incumbents.’ Most rectors, unable to 
pay a regular stipend to an assistant, served the cure in person, hiring 
casual labour for the Easter services. At St. Botolph Aldgate two outsiders 
tonya the incumbent to minister to 653 communicants on Easter Sunday, 
1597: 

Numerous temporary posts cnet for the unbeneficed minister. His 
services were required during a vacancy in a living. The appointment 
usually lay with the bishop on issuing a writ for the sequestration of the 
revenues. Generally, such employment was of less than six months’ 
duration, for the right of presentation fell by lapse to the bishop if the 
patron failed to take action within that period.® In the early part of the 
reign difficulties encountered by patrons in filling a poor living sometimes 
resulted in a curate enjoying a tenancy covering several years: Crown 
livings, where the presentation could not lapse, were particularly prone 
to vacancies at this time.!° It is possible that curates in such positions 


1. The attraction of the capital to the aspiring cleric was established long before new 
opportunities emerged in the Elizabethan period: cf. Chaucer’s rural parson who: 
. ran unto London unto Poules 
To seken him a chaunterie for soules’. 
(Quoted by H. H. Milman, Annals of S. Paul’s Cathedral, London 1868, 147). 

2 Cf. The Seconde Parte of a Register, ed. A. Peel, Cambridge 1915, ii, 180-4. 

3 E. Cardwell, Documentary Annals of the Reformed Church of England, Oxford 1844, i. 
242-3. 

4 E. Cardwell, Synodalia, Oxford 1842, i. 274. 

5 In 1561, 8 out of 41 curates in London were described as preachers—all in their 
own cures only (Parker Certificates, Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, MS. 122, 
Pp. 72-97 passim). 

6 St. Sepulchure, with a population of 3,400 in 1547, was an exceptional parish in 
that two assistants were engaged by the incumbent in the 1590’s (Guildhall Library 
MS.—subsequently cited as G.L.M.S.—9537/9 [not foliated]. 

? Parker Certificates, loc. cit. 72-97 passim. 

§ G.L.M.S., 9234/6, fol. 228". 

® R. Burn, Ecclesiastical Law, London 1797, ii. 355. 

10 E.g. St. Benet Sherehog (vacant 1555-78); St. Nicholas Acon (vacant 1560-71). 
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preferred their stipendiary status, insecure as it was, to the expense of under- 
going institution and the burden of taxation borne by beneficed clergy. 

Few curates were in a position to exploit the lectureship market in 
Elizabethan London. Although the last fifteen years of the reign saw an 
occasional curate reading the parish lectures, competition by beneficed 
clergy and by the class of itinerant preachers who thrived in the City 
generally proved too fierce.2 Compensation, however, was available in 
abundance. Subsidiary employment could be found in the clerical posts 
attached to the prisons and hospitals of the City.* A petty canonry at St. 
Paul’s could be held in conjunction with a parochial curacy.‘ Also 
fashionable was the combination of a perpetual curacy with an assistant- 
ship.® So acute was the clerical dearth in the opening years of the reign 
that ministers were officially encouraged to combine two cures; details 
survive of the order of services arranged in such circumstances.® 

A popular form of auxiliary employment was to exploit the enthusiasm 
of the Elizabethan citizen for education by setting up a school in the 
parish. A preacher at Paul’s Cross in 1566, deploring the general decline 
in educational activity, was careful to except London: “Though Scholls 
heer in London are plentifull enoughe thankes be vnto god, yeat in all 
other places of the Realm they marvelously decay’.’ The clerical interest 
in education was acknowledged in a 1604 canon which gave priority in the 
running of a parish school to the curate ‘ . . . for the better increase of his 
living’.® Many intending clerics taught for a time before their diaconal 
ordination at the age of twenty-three.® Occasionally a curate obtained a 
post at one of the public schools in the City,!° but most were limited to 
teaching grammar or the contents of Alexander Nowell’s catechism in the 
obscurity of a parish school. Joachim Ball combined his duties as curate at 
St. Katherine Coleman with a teaching post at St. Clement Eastcheap.1! 
Francis Kitchen eked out years of unbeneficed apprenticeship at St. 
Lawrence Jewry in instructing the children of the parish in the arts of 
reading and writing.!? 


1 Nicholas Nicholls served the cure of the vacant living of St. Benet Sherehog for at 
least 12 years without being instituted. 

2 E.g. at St. Dunstan in the East an outsider outvoted the curate of the parish by 11 
to 5 in a vestry election for the lectureship in 1583 (G.L.M.S., 4887, p. 235). 

3 By 1600 chaplaincies or visitorships existed at Newgate, Bridewell, and Ludgate, 
while a hospitalership had flourished in St. Bartholomew’s Hospital since its creation. 

4 William Beckwith, Thomas Harrold, and Thomas Bendlow, all minor canons, 
held parochial curacies in the city. 

5 John Bennet was perpetual curate of St. Mary Colechurch and a curate at St. 
Benet Gracechurch in 1577; Thomas Pratt was curate at St. Peter West Cheap as well as 
perpetual curate at St. Anne Blackfriars in 1589 (G.L.M.S., 9537/4-7 passim). 

6 B. M. Lansdowne MS. 109, fol. 28. 

7 Bodleian Tanner MS. 50, 10, fol. 86v. 8 Cardwell, Doc. Annals, i. 291. 

® The minimal age was raised from 21 to 23 by Convocation in 1575 (Cardwell, 
Synodalia, i. 133). 

10 John Atkinson, assistant at St. Mary Colechurch in 1589, was also usher at the 
Merchant Taylors’ School (G.L.M.S., 9537/7, fol. 107"). 

11 London County Council Rec. Office, Liber Vicar-Generalis, Stanhope, iii. fol. 18°. 

12 Tbid., Hamond, fol. 325V. 
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There was, it is clear, no lack of opportunity for the London curate. 
Financially, the remuneration varied from parish to parish according to 
the value of the living, the type of parson, and the scope of the minister’s 
duties. One factor could offset another, so that the wealthiest living did 
not necessarily provide the highest reward. The rector of All Hallows the 
Great, a benefice valued at over £41 in the Valor Ecclesiasticus,' offered 
£20 to a curate in 1597,” the same sum as that received thirty years earlier 
by the curate at St. Mary Woolnoth, a rectory officially worth £25.* The 
fact that the tithes of the latter benefice were at that time let out to the 
parishioners may account for the discrepancy. 

By rural standards, and even by those of many City parishes, £20 a 
year appears to have been a highly satisfactory wage. A curate in Essex 
was reported as serving for £5 6s. 8d. and his diet in 1606—7, while as late 
as 1650 forty-eight curates in Lancashire and Cheshire received an 
average of almost exactly £7 a year.* No Elizabethan wage in London 
is known to have reached that depth, although the curate at Christ 
Church, Newgate Street, earned only £8 a year for at least forty years 
after 1565.° Bishop Sandys allowed £5 to the minister at St. Mary Wool- 
church for six months’ service during the sequestration of the rectorial 
income in 1573°; possibly this was a fair gauge of official views on wages 
at this time. The market price was somewhat higher. At St. James, 
Garlickhithe, and St. Olave, Hart Street, the curate earned £16 a year 
during the 1570’s.” At St. Andrew Hubbard the salary rose from £14 in 
1559 to £16 in 1586,® slightly more than that offered in St. Stephen, 
Coleman Street.® The curate at St. Olave, Southwark, on the other hand, 
received £20 a year as early as 1564.1° 

A differential wage system exacerbated the nomadic tendencies of 
unbeneficed ministers. Poverty may have brought many to London, but 
the disparity in stipends between neighbouring parishes was largely 
responsible for their constant circulation of City cures in search of more 
profitable short-term remuneration. A minority—generally the ablest 
preachers—prospered in these circumstances, and evidently felt no 
immediate anxiety to enter the beneficed ranks. His combined lecturing 
and pastoral functions earned the curate of St. Stephen, Coleman Street, 
an income of £30 in 159311: a few years earlier, William Harrison had 
estimated £30 to be a minimum satisfactory ‘salary for a beneficed 
clergyman,}? burdened as he was by first fruits and tenths, exactions from 
which the curate was exempt. Richard Salt drew £16 as curate and 

1 Valor Ecclesiasticus (1810), i. 374. 2 G.L.M.S., 819/1, fol. 15°. 

3 G.L.M.S., 1002/1, fol. 143. 4 Hill, op. cit., 113, 205. 

5 St. Bartholomew’s Hospital Rec. Office, H.b/1/2 [not foliated]. 

®§ G.L.M.S., 1013/1, fol. 22’. 

7 G.L.M.S., 4810/1, fols. 4'-50° passim; L.C.C. Rec. Office, Consistory Court, Liber 
Actorum 1579-81, fol. 84’. 

8 G.L.M.S., 1279/2, fols. 83", 136. ® G.L.MLS., 4457/2, fol. 32. 

10 Bermondsey Public Library, Church-Wardens’ Accounts 1546-92, p. 190. 


11 G.L.M.S., 4457/2, fol. 38¥. 
12 Harrison’s Description of England, ed. F. J. Furnivall, London 1877, i. 22. 
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preacher at Christ Church, another £10 as visitor of Newgate,! and an | 
unknown stipend as lecturer at St. Martin Ludgate.? Nicholas Alsop’s | 


curacies and lectureships brought him a salary approaching £50 in the 
1590’s.® 

Higher salaries, greater opportunities for subsidiary employment, and 
the prospect of securing a patron, were all inducements to the rural cleric 
to infiltrate into the capital. They account, in the first place, for the striking 
improvement in the academic qualifications of London curates during the 
course of the reign: 


1561: 3 graduates out of 41 curates in 93 parishes. 
1583: 7 ee » 93 » 
1598: 17 o » BM » @ 


The increasing emphasis laid on a degree in turn explains the rift that 
was growing apparent in the last twenty years of the reign between the 
university and non-university trained curate. To the former, a London 
cure represented a lucrative but essentially short-term appointment pre- 
paratory to more substantial preferment. The latter could have but 
little prospect of a London living,® and by 1598 had no more than a fifty 








per cent chance of a curacy. He became the first victim of the saturation | 


of the London clerical market that occurred in the 1590’s. Christopher 
Hailes, lacking formal qualifications, found employment increasingly 
difficult to obtain following the death of his original mentor in 1588. By 
1597, his plight was serious enough for the bishop to grant him a brief to 


tour the City parishes for charity, ‘... being a poore minister. . . out of | 


living’.® Similar collections were made for a Welsh preacher, ‘. . . being 
Destitute of any Spiritual Livings’,’ and for another who had been without 
a ‘competent living’ for two and a half years.® ‘Poor’ ministers were 
frequently in receipt of donations from benevolent churchwardens at this 
time.® 

Growing competition intensified the already inherent insecurity of the 
curate’s position. Basically, his instability lay in his dependence on the 
parson who employed him: he was protected neither by canon law nor 
by statute, enjoying none of the privileges of freehold possession afforded 
to his beneficed counterpart. Death or the preferment elsewhere of the 
parson might terminate his employment, as could the decision of a 
pluralist rector to reside on his London living. 


1 St. Bartholomew’s Hospital Rec. Office, H.b/1/2 [not foliated]. 

2 G.L.M.S., 1311/1, fol. 83. 

3 G.L.M.S., 1046/1, fol. 48%; 1279/2, fol. 154°; 1002/1, fol. 317." 

4 The parishes covered were those within the episcopal jurisdiction. The 1561 list is 
taken from the Parker Certificates (C.C.C.C. MS. 122, pp. 72-97), the others from the 
visitation call books at the Guildhall. 

5 Excepting perpetual curates, there were only 8 non-graduates among the clergy 
admitted into London benefices between 1590 and 1603. (Cf. the writer’s thesis, 100-1). 

® G.L.M.S., 9234/7, fol. 72". 7 G.L.MLS., 9234/2, fol. 93°. 

8 G.L.M.S., 9234/1, fol. 60". [2nd foliated section]. 

®° G.L.M.S., 577/1, fols. 6%, 22", 27%; G.L.M.S., 4959, fol. 6". 
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With a few notable exceptions,! the curate’s tenurial status lent itself 
to a practice of short-term appointments. This was most evident in those 
parishes where the vestry controlled—in part or in whole—his nomina- 
tion. Characteristic of the contemporary tendency towards greater lay 
influence in the ecclesiastical affairs of the parish,? this latter arrangement 
especially commended itself to the London citizen anxious to impose 
reformed standards on clerical behaviour. A strong-minded rector of St. 
Dunstan in the East resisted parochial efforts to appoint the curate, but 
pledged the latter to be of a standard acceptable to them. At St. Olave, 
Southwark, the position was transformed within a decade. Customarily 
the appointment was made by the rector who, in 1598, agreed to provide 
aman‘... to the liking of the parishe’. A new rector in 1603 promised to 
appoint no-one of whom the parish disapproved. In the following year the 
vestry itself elected a candidate by majority vote, after he had delivered a 
trial sermon, and the parson merely confirmed the choice.‘ 

Where direct control was denied them, indirect parochial pressure 
was often exerted. 20s. was offered to a curate at St. Margaret Pattens for 
his removal in favour of a parochial nominee.® At All Hallows the Great 
the initiative was taken by the churchwardens, who ‘. . . with ther dylley- 
gence and paynes but especyally throughe gods provydence Happened 
to mete with Mr Pullye whoo with: Mr Doctor Balgay’s [rector] consent 
and Apoyntment was procured to serve the cure’.® 

Wage disparities, tenurial insecurity, sudden preferment elsewhere— 
all produced that impression of drift condemned by puritan critics.’ 
Twelve curates followed one another within as many years at St. Andrew 
Hubbard. William Cotton, rector of St. Margaret, New Fish Street, like- 
wise rang his changes a dozen times between 1583 and 1595. At least 
seven curates served at St. Botolph, Bishopsgate, between 1589 and 1596. 
At least eight curates are known to have been successively employed at 
St. Andrew by the Wardrobe in the last twenty years of the reign.’ 

Their migratory habits are even more strongly indicated by tracing 
some individual careers. William Hickocks, a native of Waddesdon in 
Buckinghamshire, obtained a licence to serve a City cure at the age of 
thirty-five.® His tenure was cut short by the institution of a new incum- 
bent, and he spent the following eight years in Chester. In 1596 he moved 
to Essex, but within six months was back in London where he held a 
curacy at St Mary, Somerset, until the rector moved elsewhere. For the 


1 E.g. John Taylor, who was curate to four successive vicars at All Hallows Barking 
1570-1607 (G.L.M.S., 9537/3-9 passim). 

2 Cf. the efforts made by London citizens to purchase impropriations and advowsons, 
and to set up lectureships (see the writer’s thesis, chapers vi—viil). 

3 A. G. B. West, The Church and Parish of St. Dunstan in the East, London n.d., 51. 

4 Bermondsey Public Library, Vestry Minutes 1551-1604, fols. 104'—116* passim. 

5 G.L.M.S., 4570/1, p. 46. ®§ G.L.M.S., 819/1, fol. 15%. 

7 Seconde Parte of a Register, i. 131. : 

8 A list of their names—as of all parochial curates traced in Elizabethan London— 
may be found in Appendix B of the writer’s thesis, 604-22. 

® L.C C. Rec. Office, Lib. V-G., Stanhope, i. fol. 30". 
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next eighteen months he was located at Notley Alba in Essex, but his 
heart was evidently in London; his last recorded curacy was at St. Sepul- 
chre in 1599.1 Christopher Hailes appears to have confined his activities 
to the capital, although he was a native of Cumberland. Between 1585 and 
1602 he was employed in at least ten parishes.? 

Formally, the ecclesiastical authorities were well-equipped to regulate 
ministerial peripatetic habits. Letters dimissory were intended to control 
inter-diocesan movement. Testimonials from influential persons in the 
area of previous service were required before a minister could serve in 
another diocese. Above all, the right to minister in a cure was dependent 
on the grant of a licence from the archbishop or bishop. Its issue was 
conditional on the production of testimonials, a preliminary examination, 
and subscription to the thirty-nine articles of religion, to a vow of canonical 
obedience, and, from 1585 onwards in London, ? to the three disciplinary 
articles of archbishop Whitgift. 

The difficulty lay in enforcing these regulations. Puritans complained 
of the issue of general licences that allowed the recipient to serve anywhere 
in the diocese rather than a specific church,* but a more intractable prob- 
lem was that caused by the infiltration of ministers with no licence at all. 
Their activities could not be regulated nor their qualities tested. The 
authorities relied heavily on the triennial episcopal visitation for the 
detection of such offenders and, within its temporary limits, this technique 
was highly effective, as is shown by the striking increase in the number of 
licences granted after a visitation.® Nevertheless, a few evaded episcopal 
notice for several years. Richard Holmes was curate at St. Alphage for six 
years before he was licensed. Thomas Marbury obtained a licence five 
years after his ordination and four years after his employment at St. 
Bartholomew the Less in 1577.7 

Discipline tightened during the rigorous regime of bishop Aylmer and 
his chancellor, Edward Stanhope, but irregularities could not be entirely 
extinguished. They were symptoms of a situation where the clerical influx 
into London was saturating the employment market. Where tenure was 
so tenuous, movement was often continual; with differential wage 


1L.C.C. Rec. Office, Liber Examinationis Testium ac Partium Principalium (Con- 
sistory Court), 1597-1600 [not foliated], sub 23 October 1599. 

2 L.C.C. Rec. Office, Lib. Examin. 1591-4 [not foliated], sub 23 April 1594. 

3 L.C.C. Rec. Office, Lib. V-G., Stanhope, i. fol. 46v. 

4 Seconde Parte of a Register, i. 266. 

5 Cf. the episcopal licences granted throughout the diocese of London 1580-95 
(episcopal visitation years marked thus*) : 


* 1580 : 39 * 1586 : 22 I59I : 29 
1581 : 10 1587 : 20 * 1592 : 48 
1582 : 5 1588 : 16 1593 : 10 

* 1583 : 45 * 1589 : 60 1594 : I4 
1584 : 8 1590 : 25 * 1595 : 47 
1585 : 23 


6 G.L.M.S., 1432/2 [not foliated]; L.C.C. Rec. Office, Lib. V-G., Hamond, fol. 
218F. 
7 G.L.MLS., 9535/1, fol. 1547; L.C.C. Rec. Office, Lib. V-G., Hamond, fol. 252°. 
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systems operating in neighbouring parishes, drift was inevitable. The 
beneficiary was he who possessed preaching and academic qualifications 
to attract the attention of church patrons and the favour of London 
citizens. The victim was the ‘unlearned’ minister, the product generally 
of the Grindalian or pre-Elizabethan period. The changing religious 
values of a protestant society brought little consolation to those trained to 
a less arduous concept of ministerial vocation. 
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Episcopacy and a “Godly Discipline’, 
1641-6 


by W. M. LAMONT 


Research Fellow, Institute of Historical Research, University of London 





n 22 April 1646 the House of Commons formally questioned the 
jure divino claims put forward by the ministers in the Westminster 
Assembly.! Ostensibly this action represents the climax to one of 
the most puzzling developments in the Civil War: the triumphant asser- 
tion of Erastianism by men who had acquiesced in the passing of theocratic 
measures in the early part of the Civil War. W. A. Shaw’s reading of the 
situation typifies the general attitude of historians of the period: the 
resolution of the problem by denying that it is one. His main thesis is that 





English Puritanism in the period 1641-6 was never really divorced from | 


its historic Erastian associations.? 

The supporters of this view discount expressions of ecclesiastical 
radicalism in this period in two ways: first, by arguing that concessions to 
clericalism, particularly in 1643, represent the price paid for political help 


1 Commons Journals, iv. 517-18. 

2 W. A. Shaw, A History of the English Church, 1640-60, London 1900, i. 7, 316. The 
situation was puzzling, however, to an intelligent contemporary: Sirrahnio (i.e. John 
Harris), The Royal Quarrell, London 1647. He believed that in 1641 there was a strong 
party for a ‘Reall’ reformation (either Presbyterian or Independent), which was rein- 
forced after the taking up of arms against the king by a group of renegade royalists. He 
says of them: ‘those that have remained have been forced to shroud themselves under 
the masks of Presbyterates, though Royall not Reall ones’ (op. cit., 5). They plotted 
with other hypocrites to engineer the downfall of the ‘Reall’ group, which, he could 
clearly see, had been accomplished by 1647: ‘now we plainely see that Reall Presbyterian 
and Reall Independent party overawed by the Royal Presbyter, and Royall Indepen- 
dent’ (ibid., 6). 

J. N. Figgis, ‘Erastus and Erastianism’ in Journal of Theological Studies, ii (1900), 
66-101, stresses the need for care in the use of this term, which has two distinct connota- 
tions: the claim of the secular power to control belief (for which he would substitute the 
term ‘Byzantinism’), and the views of Erastus on the question of the disciplinary powers 
used by the clergy in excommunication. For Erastus, Figgis says: ‘the main object was 
not to magnify the civil power, but to oppose the discipline’ (73): it is in this, and not 
in the Hobbesian sense, that the term is used in this article as a description of English 
Puritanism. For to W. A. Shaw (op. cit.) the most distinctive feature of seventeenth-century 
English Puritanism is its repudiation of the clericalist claims of Scottish Puritanism. 
In this sense Shaw claims that Richard Baxter ‘represented the constant element 
of Puritanism as opposed to the mere accident of the Presbyterianism of 1643-7’ (7) and 
says of the theocratic expressions used by English Puritans in 1646 that ‘nothing could 
be more antagonistic . .. to the whole tradition of English constitutional and ecclesias- 
tical history’ (316). This antagonism—obscured in the first violence of anti-Laudianism, 
and later by political needs—is treated as the explanation of developments in 1646. 
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EPISCOPACY AND A ‘GODLY DISCIPLINE,’ 1641-6 


from the Scots; second, by arguing that there was a certain ignorance of 
the disparity between the Scottish system and the ‘historical antecedents 
of English Puritanism’. Both interpretations however, carry with them a 
lack of conviction which suggests the need to search for a third explana- 
tion.1 This study is a reassessment of the contemporary sermons and 
pamphlets in the light of this need. 

The clearest expression of radicalism might be expected to be found 
in the sermons preached by the puritan divines before the Long Parlia- 
ment in the period 1640-2. It is possible to argue that if their sermons 
showed no opposition to Erastianism, then a@ fortiori such opposition was 
negligible elsewhere. A study of these sermons led one historian, Mrs. 
Kirby, to support this view.” She notes that ‘throughout all the sermons 
the dependence of the forces of righteousness upon Parliament was 
stressed’, and concludes that ‘the tone of these sermons was, then, 
Erastian’.? She quotes excerpts from the sermons to show the divines’ 
dependence upon parliament and their unwillingness to press for a ‘godly 
Reformation’ in its own right. Thus William Bridge called parliament ‘a 
quiver .. . full of chosen and polished shafts for the Lord’s work’, and 
Cornelius Burges spoke of ‘the most accomplished, best united and most 
successful and glorious House of Commons that ever sate in that High 
Court’.4 

Such phrases were too effusive for the rough Scottish tongue. Robert 
Baillie praised Palmer and Hill for their ‘Scottish and free sermons’ and 
spoke scathingly of the general run of preachers in England: 


‘The way here of all preachers, even the best, has been to speak before 
the parliament with so profound a reverence as truly took all edge from 
their exhortations... .5 


1 The thesis of a compelled surrender is not borne out by: (1) our knowledge of 
Vane’s conduct of the negotiations with the Scots (see William Haller, Liberty and 
Reformation in the Puritan Revolution, New York 1955, 109 ff., on the limited nature of the 
‘surrender’); (2) the pressure for an assembly of divines in England (a constant theme 
in the sermons before parliament, for which see below); (3) its lack of conformity to 
Scottish models (see Robert Baillie, Letters and Journals ...ed. D. Laing, Edinburgh 
1841, ii. 186). The thesis of an unconscious absorption is equally unsatisfactory: the 
fear of a Scottish theocracy is vividly expressed in parliament in the stinging phrase of 
a Digby and in the cautious warnings of a Rudyerd, while, among the many pamphlets 
of 1641 in the Thomason Collection in the British Museum which carefully explain the 
workings of the Scottish system, note especially E.171; E.203/5; E.204/1; E.158/16; 
E.172/15; E.199/13 and 17; E.180/14 and E.161/2 and 3. 

2 E. W. Kirby, ‘Sermons before the Commons, 1640-2’, American Historical Review, 
xliv (1938-39), 528-48. There is avery useful collection of these sermons in Dr. Williams’s 
Library, arranged by Mr. Jones and Dr. Carruthers, which has been used in the 
present study. There is an incomplete list of the previous sermons appended to Case’s 
sermon of 26 October 1642. 

3 Ibid., 546. 

4 William Bridge, Babylon’s Downfall, London 1641; Cornelius Burges, The First 
Sermon .. . November 17th, 1640, London 1641. 

>® Robert Baillie, Letters and Journals . . . , ii. 220-1. Too much should not be made of 
Baillie’s derogatory references to English preachers: at his sourest he could only per- 
ceive their distance from Scottish radicalism and minimised the achievement of English 
Puritanism (ibid., ii. 117); at his sanest, he could see that a slavish imitation of the 
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It would be a mistake, nevertheless, to take the courtly speeches at their 
face-value. Isolated from their context, they give a false impression. 
Bridge, for instance, presses for a solution which will have divine warrant: 


‘Nothing should be obtruded upon the Churches of Christ, but what 
may clearly and plainly have JUS DIVINUM written and engraved upon 


v4 





Burges, in a sermon preached one year later, shows that he is as ready to | 
scold parliament as to flatter it: praise of parliament given on condition | 


that it assures priority to the settlement of a Church government based on 
God’s Word, does not sound very Erastian.? 


Stephen Marshall’s sermon, on the opening of the Long Parliament, | 


sets the tone for the ministers’ attitude to the State. Ostensibly his subject 
is the ruler’s responsibility for the actions of underlings; he turns round 
the argument of devolved responsibility to implicate parliament. As 
parliament has the greatest opportunity to work a reformation, so too it 
has the greatest opportunity for evil. And if parliament withdraws itself 
from God’s work, ‘deliverance’, declares Marshall, ‘shall come to Gods 
people another way; and you for your part shall not only lose your share 


in the comfort but you shall bring all the guilt and sinnes that the Nation | 
groanes under, to stand upon your own score before God’.* The ministers’ | 


commendation of parliament no more implies dependence than did the 
Jacobean divines’ commendation of monarchy at the beginning of the 
century; in both cases, despite pious platitudes, the essence of the message 
is a declaration of independence. If the king fails as ‘nursing father’, the 
watchmen-bishops must assert themselves‘; if parliament fails as instru- 
ment of reformation, then ‘God’s people’ will fulfil their destiny in another 
way. Marshall goes to the length of declaring that parliament, in the case 
of default, ‘may bee more guilty than the very Authors of our mischiefes’.5 
Thus, ministers will work with parliament, but only if parliament will 
implement clerical demands; if not, the reformation will come by a 
different route. Similarly, Case declares that ‘God can do his work without 
a Parliament’; Goodwin is equally emphatic: ‘this Parliament seems to 
have been called by God for such a time as this; and if you will not doe it, 
God will doe it without you. . . . Reformation will arise some other way’; 
Harris warns his hearers that ‘we have too long Idolized Parliaments, 


Scottish form of government was not their goal (ibid., i. 287). His belief that there was 
a chance of theocracy in England, at least until the Erastian revival of June 1644 (ibid., 
ii. 198-g), deserves more serious consideration than is given to it by Shaw (op. cit, i. 
101). 

1 Bridge, op. cit., 15. 

* Cornelius Burges, Another Sermon ... November 5th, 1641, London 1642, 60. 

3 Stephen Marshall, A Sermon... November 17, 1640, London 1641, 47. 

“ George Carleton, Jurisdiction, Regall, Episcopall, Papall, London 1610, 44: ‘For the 
preservation of true doctrine in the Church, the Bishops are the great watchmen. . . . If 
Princes withstand them in these things, they have warrant not to obey Princes.’ 

5 Marshall, op. cit., 47. 
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EPISCOPACY AND A ‘GODLY DISCIPLINE,’ 1641-6 


Creatures and created abilities: And the Lord hath purposely blockt us 
up, because our eyes should be onely to him.’ Case recommended con- 
stant vigilance to ensure that parliament was fulfilling God’s work; close 
inspection of the legislation must be made to ensure that no ‘evil statutes’ 
and ‘killing laws’ lay dormant there. Such vigilance was necessary 
because parliament was an unreliable instrument of reformation.? There 
is evidence that Case carried out this duty conscientiously in practice.* 
Even if parliament did implement clerical demands, ministers made it 
clear that it did not, by doing so, make itself indispensable. Calamy 
stressed parliament’s subordinate r6le—‘not the Authors and Fountaines’ 
but only ‘the Messengers of the good things we enjoy’—and Marshall 
referred unflatteringly to the members: ‘I speak in the name of a great 
God, before whom you are but so many grasshoppers, his potheards, his 
poore sinfull creatures’. At times, he did attempt to sugar the pill—‘it 
may seem unfit to prescribe such a Colledge of Physitians a way of a 
Cure’—but he did prescribe it none the less. 

It is precisely because they do not prescribe a specific cure that the 
ministers’ attitude is described by Mrs. Kirby as Erastian. She pointed 
out that there was no clear commitment to Scottish Presbyterianism in 
their sermons, which were more concerned with the rooting out of 
Laudianism than with a discussion of the system which would replace it. 
Even if this-were true, the inference from it—that silence proceeded from 
a deference to the supreme power of King-in-Parliament in ecclesiastical 
matters—does not logically follow. One cannot infer Erastianism from a 
non-avowal of Scottish Presbyterianism. Equally valid is the inference 
that the divines had no clear, coherent programme, because they were 
neither clear nor coherent in their own minds, and in the fluid situation 
of 1641 preferred to retain a certain flexibility of approach. But the basic 
premise—that there is little evidence of a clear commitment to a specific 
religious programme—is as suspect as the inference which is drawn from it. 


1 Thomas Case, The Second Sermon ..., London 1641, 36; Thomas Goodwin, Zerub- 
babels Encouragement .. ., London 1642, 52; Robert Harris, A Sermon ..., London 1642, 
50. 

2 Thomas Case, The First Sermon ..., London 1641, 27: ‘... consider if God should 
leave King and Parliament to themselves but one day, they may doe that which may 
undoe us and our Posteritie for ever.’ 

3 Sir Edward Dering (Collection of Speeches . .., London 1641, 3) describes the reaction 
to his proposal for a primitive episcopacy in June 1641: ‘Art thou for us or for our adver- 
saries? So said one of the usual blacke walkers in Westminster Hall. Another of our 
Parliament-pressing Ministers, after I had delivered my sense upon Episcopacy in the 
House came to me and told me plainely, that my conscience was not so good as in the 
beginning of the Parliament’. A marginal note gives the initials “T.C.’ for this minister: 
almost certainly Case. Such clerical pressure—with which Professor Neale has made us 
so familiar for Elizabethan times—ought not to be ignored in an estimation of the 
strength of theocratic views at this time. 

4 Edmund Calamy, Gods Free Mercy to England, London 1641, 12; Stephen Marshall, 
A Peace-Offering to God, London 1641, 37; Stephen Marshall, A Sermon . . . November 17, 
1640, London 1641, 48. 

5 E.g. Henry Burton, Englands Bondage and Hope of Deliverance, London 1641 and 
Thomas Wilson, Davids Zeale for Zion, London 1641, contain a clearer expression of 
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For Mrs. Kirby takes Symonds’s sermon as typical of the negative 
attitude of the preachers: ‘the members may well have hoped for definite 
guidance. Instead they heard a rehearsing of the sins of the bishops’.! 
Far from being typical in this, Symonds’s sermon shows an awareness of 
its limitations, which produces an apology for its generalised nature.* 
Moreover, this deficiency was consciously redressed by the afternoon 
preacher, Nathaniel Holmes: 


‘So that as in the morning you heard handled by my predecessor, the 
Architectonian, the building of the new house of the reformed Church. | 





So as now I am to present you with a map of the Cosmographie, or 


description of the new world of the Church’.® 


Holmes’s sermon, however, is not included in Mrs. Kirby’s list: a par- 
ticularly damaging omission in view of the preachers’ general custom of| 
hunting in pairs; the one seeking to complement the sermon of the other. 
Holmes’s approach in fact, contradicts Mrs. Kirby’s assumptions: it is 
not concerned with the past failings of the Laudians, and is almost 
dangerously frank in formulating a policy for the future; he looks forward | 
to the formation of the ‘new and glorious Church’ on a definitive congre- 
gational basis; he makes liberal use of the prophecies of Thomas Bright- 
man to support his claim that this reformation was near at hand; he | 
makes clear the theocratic implications of his doctrines.® 

Even if the arguments of the sermon were negative, it does not follow | 
that this would offer no clue to the positive tenets of the preachers, 
Laudianism may be rejected on all sides, but the way in which it is 
rejected may differ significantly. Such difference Mrs. Kirby denies. She 
is impressed more by the similarities than by the differences in the 
approach of the anti-Laudians: she believes, for instance, that John 
Gauden, later a moderate, was as radical in 1641 as a Marshall or a 
Burges.® Is this correct? 

Burges’s sermon of 17 November 1640 is typical of many at this period 


in its emphasis on the need for thoroughness and zeal in carrying out a | 


speedy reformation. The Covenant must be made by ‘asking the way to 
Zion’ which is synonymous with ‘an earnest and humble enquiry after 
some thing that we know not, that we may be directed aright and pursue 


Independent and Presbyterian sympathies respectively than one would gather from 
Mrs. Kirby’s article. 

1 Kirby, op. cit., 537. 

* Joseph Symonds, A Sermon ..., London 1641 [no pagination]: ‘Much should bee 
said concerning the order and government of this house, but time faileth’. 

3 Nathaniel Holmes, The New World, or the New Reformed Church, London 1641, 9; 
a marginal reference is given to the morning sermon ‘Out of 1 Chron. 28, 10. By Mr. 
Symonds’. 

4 E.g. Stephen Marshall, Reformation and Desolation, London 1642, 42: ‘And how will 
this stand with the doctrine preached in the forenoone .. .’. 

5 Holmes, op. cit., 44. 

6 Kirby, op. cit., 529 accuses Gauden of inconsistency in 1659 in blaming the Civil 
War preachers for the violence of their sermons. 
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EPISCOPACY AND A ‘GODLY DISCIPLINE,’ 1641-6 


the direction with effect’. The objective is tentative at this stage, but the 
manner of searching is as important as the object of the search: hence 
the importance of fervour and zeal as the mark of the godly. To Burges the 
danger at that moment was that of not going far enough. He points out 
that on the dissolution of the captivity of the people who returned from 
Babylon ‘the foundation of the Lord’s house was laid, but the building 
went slowly up, the reformation of Church and State went heavily on; 
and they were never in a thriving condition; till, Nehemiah, by the good 
hand of God, alighted upon this course’. 

Burges is asserting that denial of a Covenant with God is synonymous 
with a slow building, a ‘heavy’ Reformation. The subsequent identifica- 
tion of the Westminster Assembly with the slow building and ‘heavy’ 
Reformation, which the reformers had identified with their opponents, 
makes intelligible a reaction against the Assembly by men who had once 
supported it, without recourse to explanations of a military nature (the 
weakening of dependence upon the Scots) or of an ecclesiastical nature 
(the revealing of the theocratic claims of the Assembly). Preachers such 
as Burges were unintentionally preparing the way for later disenchant- 
ment by underestimating the difficulties which remained when the 
Covenant had been made with God: ‘then the work of Reformation and 
establishment went on merily, then they prospered’.? He is equally insis- 
tent on speed and thoroughness; he warns men against the dangers of 
procrastination and of resting content with emasculated schemes such as 
a ‘moderate’ episcopacy—the Elizabethan polity can provide no pattern 
for imitation.? He concludes with advice on how to enter into the 
Covenant: ‘Cast out all Idols and Idolatry’. This is to be a thorough 
measure: ‘the utter rooting out of the abomination’. Yet Burges makes it 
clear that this is a preliminary step: ‘You all, I thinke, agree upon the 
necessity of a great Reformation. Where should you begin, then, but 
where God ever begins?’ The corollary to this is that preaching must be 
rehabilitated: ‘a godly Preaching Ministry’, he declares, ‘must be put in 
the head of the Catalogue for your weightiest Consultations at this time.* 
On specific details of reform, Burges thus confined himself to preliminaries. 


1 Cornelius Burges, The First Sermon ... November 17, 1640, London 1641, 35. 

2 Idem. Equally important, they were undermining men’s faith that the Assembly 
did represent God’s will. Jeremiah Burroughs, Sions Foy, London 1641, pointed out that 
while reckless speed had brought about Laud’s fall, the moral for parliament was not 
that it should proceed cautiously. The difference between the two cases lay in God’s 
support of the one: ‘But though mans suddennesse often proves their ruine, yet what 
God does suddenly, is done strongly and surely; Created things that are properly Gods, 
are alwaies sudden... .’ For other examples of the importance attached to speed, see 
Samuel Fairclough, The Troublers Troubled ..., London 1641, 37-8; Thomas Case, The 
Second Sermon, London 1641, 29-32, 56; Nathaniel Holmes, The New World or the New 
Reformed Church, London 1641, 29. 

8 Ibid., 54. Cf. Joseph Symonds, A Sermon, London 1641 [no pagination]: ‘Hitherto 
the work hath been done by the halfes. Our forefathers intended that which is reserved 
for you’. Similarly, Edmund Calamy (Gods Free Mercy to England, London 1641, 46) 
pleads: ‘... bring us back not onely to our first Reformation in King Edwards dayes, 
but to reform the Reformation it self’. 4 Tbid., 72-3. 
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Professor William Haller has suggested that in England by 1640 the 
Puritan emphasis had shifted from government to preaching,! but it is 
apparent from most of the ministers’ sermons that preaching was definitely 
treated as a preliminary to questions of government; only in such a 
sermon as Gauden’s was it treated as an alternative. 

Marshall, who preached on the same day as Burges, was equally 
imprecise, but made it clear, in language closely related to that of the 
London Root and Branch Petition, that any solution must have a clear 
divine warrant. He feared, like Burges, that the godly might be cheated 
of a true reformation through want of zeal and speed. It is most interesting 
that Marshall faced the consequences of his desires: he acknowledged that 
the ideas which he and his fellow ministers were preaching might run 
contrary to State demands. As early as November 1640 a minister was 
defending before parliament a policy which might lead to collision with 
the Crown. There is an approach to theories of resistance in Marshall’s 
claim that it is more meritorious to defend the Church when authority is 
against it, than when the reverse is the case.” Similarly, when Marshall 
preached more than a year later, he made clear his belief that the synod 
of divines, for which ministers had pressed throughout 1641, ought to be 
guided by God’s Word, not by State needs.* 

The position of these preachers was clearly distinct from that of later 
Royalist moderates, such as Thomas Fuller, who thought that it would 
be an error ‘not to take away all corruptions’ but issued a warning 
against too hasty a reformation. He might be hostile to Laud, yet he 
could see the menace to the Church of England in the ministers’ stress on 
zeal and speed.* This is also true of Gauden. Despite his antipathy to 
Laudianism and his desire for improved standards of preaching, he dis- 
sociates his position from that of the other preachers. His sermon, which 
was preached in the same month as Marshall’s and Burges’s, begins in a 
somewhat commonplace manner with an exposition of the virtues of truth 
and peace. Both are to be valued, but if one is to be purchased only at the 
price of the other, it is better to have truth without public peace than peace 
without saving truth. Thus far, his position is at one with Marshall and 
Burges, but Gauden does not rest there. For although he concedes that 
peace cannot be won by the sale of truth, he also sees that the over-zealous 
pursuit of truth can destroy the prospects of peace: ‘nor yet are all Truths 
to be prosecuted with such vehemency, haste and contention as to make 
shipwrecke of either Peace’. Burges’s enemy is the procrastinator; Gau- 
den’s the over-zealous. In such men, zeal is synonymous with ‘naturall 


1 William Haller, Liberty and Reformation in the Puritan Revolution, New York 1955, 21: 
‘the preachers, as we have seen, were taken up with preaching’. 

2 Stephen Marshall, A Sermon... November 17, 1640, London 1641, 44. 

3 Stephen Marshall, Reformation and Desolation, London 1642, *. For examples of 
clerical pressure for a synod, see Cornelius Burges, Another Sermon .. . November 5, 1641, 
London 1642, 63; Holmes, op. cit., 50; Calamy, op. cit., 47. 

“ Thomas Fuller, Reformation Sure and Stedfast: Or, A Seasonable Sermon Sor the Present 
Times, London 1641: a suggestive title. 
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EPISCOPACY AND A ‘GODLY DISCIPLINE,’ 1641-6 


passion and choler’: the imparting of truth to others must be done ‘in a 
calme and dispassionate way’. He is no less critical than other preachers 
of recent tendencies associated with the Laudians: it is the debasement 
‘with some Romish mixture’ of ‘the gold and purities of our doctrine’. 
The emphasis is different: the popish tendencies are treated not as symp- 
toms of a general malaise, but as deviations from an established norm. He 
speaks of a ‘swerving . . . by a proud faction who seek to abuse antiquities’. 
The guilt, therefore, is localised in its application to a faction, nor can 
their misdemeanours reflect upon their order since their major crime is 
their ‘swerving’ from the recognised Anglican traditions. The Church can 
be restored to its ‘pristine honour, love and authority’ only if the clergy 
will set out to practise truth and peace in their own lives. No drastic 
overhaul is necessary to achieve this; they are the ‘Arts’ by which the 
Church initially won respect. He looks for the practice of truth in the 
establishment of good preachers, and for peace in the ecumenical activities 
of men such as Durie and Davenant.} 

On a superficial level Gauden and his colleagues are one (and on that 
level, parliament can approve the printing of all their sermons): they 
attack Laud; they stress the need for reform; they rarely commit them- 
selves to a specific religious programme; they call for a godly, preaching 
ministry. Yet the differences are more profound than the similarities. 
When Gauden calls for a godly, preaching ministry, for instance, it is a 
challenge to Anglicanism to restore its pristine standards; when the other 
preachers make the same demand, they make it clear that it is the first 
step in a programme which sets out, with complete thoroughness, to 
establish only those things which can be shown to have divine warrant, 
and to eliminate those which cannot. 

Baillie praised Palmer and Hill for their sermons in August 1644, but 
there is no evidence that these sermons were, in any sense, more theocratic 
than the majority of the sermons preached in 1641.7 Hill spoke of the 
need for Parliament to give priority to the discussion of Church affairs; 
Palmer spoke of the need for Church government to possess a divine 
imprimatur.’ These were commonplaces in the sermons of 1641. The 
major difference is that the preachers in 1644 believed that Erastianism 
prevailed within their own ranks as a possible obstacle to reformation,* 

1 John Gauden, The Love of Truth and Peace ..., London 1641, 14, 24, 31, 325 35: 
Cf. W. K. Jordan, The Development of Religious Toleration in England, London 1938, iv. 
369-72, for an appreciation of Davenant’s importance to the cause of moderate 
Anglicanism. 

2 Baillie, op. cit., ii. 220-1. This point is important: Shaw tried to argue that theo- 
cratic views were a late development in English Puritanism, arising from Scottish 
influence. E.g. Shaw, op. cit., 2: ‘as the breach widened, so did the bounds of their 
principles’, and, on the same page, he refers to an ‘accentuation of feeling’; on p. 142 he 
claims that a Presbyterian party ‘sprang up’ in the clergy in 1643. 

3 Thomas Hill, The Season for Englands Selfe-Reflection, London 1644, 34; Herbert 
Palmer, The Glasse of Gods Providence, London 1644, 52. 

4 Palmer, op. cit., 51: ‘Doe not in any wise hearken to the suggestions of any that 


would say, That there is no Discipline or Government of the Church to be found in the 
Word’; Hill, op. cit., 33-4: ‘Opinions of most dangerous consequence begin now to 
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while in 1641 they identified Erastianism with the advocacy of a moderate 
Anglicanism by their opponents exclusively. Does the pamphlet-warfare 
of 1641 support their view? 

Among the controversies of 1641, that between bishop Hall and 
Smectymnuus holds a prominent place: it seems to present a pattern 
completely contradictory to that traced in the sermons. In this contro- 
versy, it is the Anglican who puts forward the claim to jure divino sanction 
for his order; it is the opponents of Anglicanism who attack the claim. 
Yet in many respects this controversy is a misleading index to the divisions 
of opinion at this time. It ought not to blind us to the fact that Hall was 
unrepresentative of Anglican thought at this stage, and that the response 
which it provoked from his opponents was halting and confused. 

The period 1640-1 was marked on the Anglican side by the dominance 
of the movement for a ‘purged’ episcopacy and a reversion to the jure 
humano traditions of Tudor Anglicanism. A moderate, conciliatory spirit 
was evident not only in the speeches in parliament of men such as 
Falkland, Grimston and Rudyerd, but also in the practical schemes 
associated with Nicholas, Ussher and Williams’s committee.! If opponents 
suspected some disingenuousness in the Anglican renunciation of Laudian- 
ism, they could not ignore the strength of the moderate Anglican move- 
ment; there is the same stress in the pamphlets, as in the sermons, on the 
need for a thorough reformation.? 

It is against this background that Hall’s position must be defined. 
Dr. W. K. Jordan rightly refers to him as ‘perhaps the most distinguished 
of the moderate Anglicans’, but he misrepresents the situation when he 
describes Hall’s contribution in 1641 as a ‘temperate and thoughtful 
defence of episcopacy.’ Hall opened his first pamphlet of the controversy 
with a Gauden-like statement of the need for moderation and a ‘purge’ 
of admitted wrongs: ‘Many things there are doubtlesse which you find 
worthy of a seasonable reformation both in Church and State. . . . Ponds 
that are seldom scoured will easily gather mud.’* Yet his apology for 
Anglicanism is based on antiquity: if the episcopal order only had human 
sanction its prescriptive claims based on fifteen hundred years of existence 
would suffice to make it sacrosanct; but its claim is greater still, for it has 
apostolic, and therefore divine, sanction. The divine right of episcopacy 
gives it security of tenure.® Hall is aware that such a claim opens up a 


spring among us... such who would have nothing jure divino, nothing stands by divine 
right in, Church affaires, but resolve all wholly into State power and civill policy... ’. 

1 For Nicholas’s plan, see Jordan, op. cit., iii. 27; for Ussher, see Shaw, op. cit., i. 
70-3; for diverse views on Williams’s committee see Thomas Lathbury, A History of the 
Convocation of the Church of England, London 1853, 261 and Thomas Fuller, The Church 
History of Britain. .., Oxford 1845, vi. 191. 

* For typical expressions of scepticism, see Robert Baillie, The Unlawfulnesse and 
Danger of Limited Episcopacie..., London, 1641, 32, 43; Alexander Henderson, The 
Unlawfulnes and Danger of Limited Prelacie ..., London 1641, 15; John Milton, Animad- 
versions upon the Remonstrants Defence . .., London 1642, 2. 

3 Jordan, op. cit., ii. 146 and iii. 30. 

4 Joseph Hall, An Humble Remonstrance . .., London 1640, 4 

5 This is argued more fully in his Episcopacy by Divine Right ..., London 1640. 
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EPISCOPACY AND A ‘GODLY DISCIPLINE,’ 1641-6 


different type of argument ‘from the usual suggestions of some late 
Pamphleteers’. No longer do bishops acknowledge their tenure to be from 
kings and princes: he maintains, nevertheless, that this position is not 
anti-monarchical. The king gives the bishopric: God makes the bishop; 
the two statements are complementary, not contradictory. Yet he acknow- 
ledges the revolutionary nature of the claim in Anglican apologetics: 
‘And if it be objected, that both the former and the Modern Divines, both 
abroad and at home, borrowing St. Jerome’s phrase, have held the 
superiority of Bishops over Presbyters to be grounded rather upon the 
custome of the Church, then any appointment of Christ I must answer; 
First, thatwecannot prescribe to other mens thoughts; whereallis said, men 
will take liberty (and who can hinder it?) to abound in their own sense’.* 

Thus, paradoxically, High Church claims are defended empirically, 
in the face of tradition: Hall declares his refusal to follow Jewel and 
Hooker, who had seen episcopacy as an extended power of human 
jurisdiction, rather than as an order with a spiritual authority of its own. 

Hall’s decline in popularity is one of the most striking features of 
1641.2 He had been recognised generally as a leading moderate, anti- 
Laudian bishop before 1640, but when Laud, at his trial, sought to win 
favour by exploiting his popularity, the Commons’ reply revealed the 
measure of his fall. Among the opponents of episcopacy, this loss of 
popularity may be attributed partly to their own misjudgment of the 
extent of his sympathies with ecclesiastical radicalism,* but his loss of 
prestige was equally marked among the Anglicans and there it derives 
fundamentally from his failure to state the case for moderate Anglicanism. 
It is from the defenders of episcopacy, not from their opponents, that the 
most coherent attacks are made upon Hall’s theocratic tenets. The 
author of the reply, on the moderate Anglican side, to Hall’s first pam- 
phlet, claimed that in 1641 there were three possible attitudes to episco- 
pacy: that it was ‘anti-Christian’; that it ought to be reformed; and that 
it was divinely ordained and unalterable. He claimed that there was as 


1 Joseph Hall, An Humble Remonstrance . . ., London 1640, 26. Laud similarly refused 
to be bound by the teachings of Jewel: William Laud, Works, ed. Scott and Bliss, iv. 
226: ‘And I may upon good reason depart from their judgment in some particulars, and 
yet not differ from the Church of England.’ 

2 This was acknowledged by Hall himself: A Letter Lately Sent by a Reverend Bishop 
..., London 1642, 2: ‘You tell me in what faire termes I stood not long since with the 
world, ... But can you tell me how I lost it?? He also seems to know the answer: ‘If 
my offence be in my pen, which hath (as it could) undertaken the defence of that 
Apostolicall Institution .. . I cannot deprecate a truth’ (6). 

3 See the Laudian bishop Mountague’s reaction to Hall’s licensing of a book in 
1624: The Correspondence of Fohn Cosin (Surtees Society, lii. 32) : “Before God it will never be 
well till we have our Inquisition. Jos. Hall to commend thus! Were it rei mei juris he 
should lose all promotions he hath for it, as he that hath licensed it.’ Cf. this with his 
position in 1644: William Prynne, Canterburies Doome ..., London 1644, 530: ‘... For 
his advancement of Bishop Hall . . . if true, it was rather to corrupt and draw him over 
to his party .. . and how that worthy Prelate hath desperately declined since. ..’. 

4 Through failure to understand the phenomenon of High Church Calvinism the 
radicals entertained exaggerated hopes for the constitutional sympathies of men such as 
Hall, Morton and Ussher on the basis of their doctrinal views. 
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wide a gap between the second and third positions as there was between 
the second and first. He pointed out that the effect of Hall’s claim of a 
Jure divino sanction for episcopacy was to strengthen the case for its total 
abolition as anti-Christian. Hall had tacitly conceded that episcopacy 
was a continuation of popish abuses by his heavy reliance upon antiquity ; 
he had derogated from the value of the Godly Prince; he had attempted 
to excuse the Laudian intrusions into the State.! Similarly, Sir Edward 
Dering thought that three attitudes to episcopacy were possible: that it 
was divinus or humanus or satanicus. Dering pointed out that the first claim 
had been made by Hall; the third by his ‘Anti-pent-agonists’; yet the 
second claim was valid: ‘it stands on good grounds, and pleads its own 
right by a good title’.* 

The High Churchmen on both the Anglican and Presbyterian sides 
claimed a jus divinum for their order, whilst maintaining that the claim 
by their rivals involved a threat to the Crown which theirs did not. Thus 
Henry Ferne wrote: ‘It is true, that both Episcopall and Presbyterial 
Government claime to be of Divine Institution, tho’ in a different sense; 
which of them doth it to the prejudice of the Crown, that’s now to be 
cleared’.* Such sophistry could be trounced by the moderate Anglicans, 
who had rejected the jure divino claim along with other Laudian excesses. 
Falkland attacked the claim by Anglicans and by their opponents: ‘When 
some Bishops pretended to Jure Divino . . . this was cry’d upon as destruc- 
tive to His Majesties Supremacy, who was confessed to be the Fountain of 
Jurisdiction in this Kingdom. Yet to Fure Divino the Scotch Ecclesiastical 
Government pretends, tomeet whom they please, to treat of what they please, 
to excommunicate whom they please, even Parliaments themselves . . .’.* 

Hostility to jure divino claims is not evidence in itself of Erastianism: 
this is only true if it can be shown, as with Falkland, to derive from a 
recognition of their antipathy to the Royal Supremacy and a desire to 
revert to the jure humano traditions of Tudor Anglicanism. In the writings 
of the Jacobean divines, the jure divino claim for episcopacy was a conscious 
philosophical challenge to the dangerous Erastianism of their prede- 
cessors, and it was accepted as such by their Puritan opponents.® It is this 
interpretation which one searches for in vain in 1641 among the puritan 
opponents of Hall; the claim is attacked, but only as a side-issue—as a 
symptom of clerical pride; not as a central issue—as a constitutional 
affront to Erastianism. John Hales saw the claim as representative of a 
disquieting state of mind in the clergy, of an unseemly hubris®; it is in this 

1 (Anon.), An Anti-Remonstrance ..., London 1640, 3, 4, 7. 

° Dering, op. cit., 125. 

3 Henry Ferne, Episcopacy and Presbytery Considered, London 1647, 19. 

4 Lord Falkland, A Discourse of Infallibility, London 1660: his speech of 27 May 1641. 

5 E.g. William Barlow, An Answere to a Catholike Englishman, London 1609, 370: ‘But 
RELIGION turned into STATISME, will soone proove ATHEISME’. Note the 
Puritan reply: (Anon), Mr. Downames Sermon... Answered and Refuted..., London 
1609, 4: “They have contrarie to the judgement of all protestant writers upon this place 


... fancied to themselves another sort of Bishops’. 
6 John Hales, A Tract Concerning Schisme and Schismatiques, London 1642, 13. 
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EPISCOPACY AND A ‘GODLY DISCIPLINE,’ 1641-6 


non-specialised sense that the Root and Branch Petition of December 
1640 discusses the subject: 


‘Yea further, the pride and ambition of the prelates being boundless, 
unwilling to be subject either to men or laws, they claim their office and 
jurisdiction to be Jure Divino.”} 


The reluctance to stress the anti-monarchical implications of the claim is 
partly to be explained by its incompatibility with the parliamentary case 
against the bishops at this time®: that the bishops had undermined 
monarchy, not directly—as the Erastian pamphleteers had maintained in 
the 1630’s—by subordinating it to the Church,? but indirectly by exalting 
it above the concept of a ‘balanced polity’.4 The explanation of the 
incoherent response to Hall’s challenge lies even more, however, in the 
theocratic tendencies of the opponents of episcopacy. 

Smectymnuus, for instance, seized on Hall’s distinction between the 
variable civil power—monarchy—and the invariable sacred power— 
episcopacy—to claim that Hall held it less culpable to alter monarchical 
government than to alter hierarchical ecclesiastical government. He 
stressed the novelty and anti-royalism of Hall’s claim, but his own 
approach is neither conservative nor royalist. He clearly viewed the issue 
as a debating point, not as a central objection. Anglican apologists in 
earlier times had relied upon jure humano claims: this argues nothing for 
their correctness but to the theocrat it invalidates their later jure divino 
claims. The claim to human sanction is treated as a mark of weakness: 
‘But though Scripture fails them, yet the indulgence of religious Princes 
may support them’.® On this view, the claim to jure divino sanction is false 
only in its particular ascription, whereas to the Erastian it is false intrinsi- 
cally. For Smectymnuus the claim is an attempt, albeit blasphemous, to 
make up for the deficiencies of previous claims. This interpretation is 
expressed in the Root and Branch Petition: ‘they themselves having 
formerly held that they have their Jurisdiction or authority of humane 
Authority, till of these later times, being further pressed about the 
unlawfulnesse, that they have claymed their calling immediately from the 
Lord Jesus Christ’ .® 


1 Article 25 of the Root and Branch Petition (quoted in S. R. Gardiner, Constitutional 
Documents of the Puritan Revolution 1625-60, Oxford 1906, 142). 

2 Laud noted at his trial that the phrase in the ninth additional article against him, 
which stressed the antipathy of the 1640 Canons to the Royal Prerogative, was quietly 
dropped subsequently because, he thought, of such an incompatibility (William Laud, 
Works ..., ed. Scott and Bliss, iii. 156-7). 

3 Notably William Prynne, A Breviate of the Prelates Intolerable Usurpations upon the 
Kings Prerogative ..., London 1637, and John Bastwick, Letany ..., London 1637, etc. 

4 The best discussion of constitutional theories at this period is contained in Margaret 
Judson, The Crisis of the Constitution ..., New Brunswick 1949. 

5 Smectymnuus, An Answer to a Booke Entitled, an Humble Remonstrance .. ., London 
1641, 63. 

6 The First and Large Petition. .., London 1641, 1. 
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Such a derogatory interpretation of jure humano claims could only be 
made by men who themselves sought a government with divine sanction. 
Henderson went so far as to argue that limited prelacy was a blasphemy 
worse than the ‘prelatical version’ which at least set out to prove a jure 
divino sanction.’ A similar ambivalent attitude to Hall is evident in Burton, 
who attacked Hall for making the claim while acknowledging the necessity 
to plead it.? Henderson put the hypothetical case of an episcopacy denuded 
of external pomp, chosen by the clergy and subject to their censures, but 
still expressed his dissatisfaction: ‘yet still is . . . such a plant as God never 
planted’.* Such language was echoed by others, such as Vane, Coleman 
and Milton, who were not committed whole-heartedly to the Scottish 
viewpoint. The moderate Anglicans attacked the Laudians for claiming 
divine sanction for their office; the opponents of Anglicanism attacked the 
Laudians because their office did not have divine sanction. 

Baillie in 1641 could complacently deny the existence of ‘those who 
presse Presbyterian Discipline upon a mere humane right’‘; indeed, the 
readiness of the moderate Anglicans to acknowledge that episcopal 
superiority rested on human grounds took away a major grievance for 
men who had inclined to such a view in the Laudian regime. By 1644, 
however, Baillie and his admired preachers, Palmer and Hill, had come 
to recognise the menace of this group to their hopes. Is this belated 
Erastianism in the ranks of the reformers to be regarded as a simple 
response to the heightened theocratic temper revealed in the Assembly 
by this date? The year 1644 has wider significance: it marks the recog- 
nition by the reformers themselves that their hopes for an easy speedy 
reformation of morals had proved illusory. Thus Hill, in his sermon of 
August 1644, constructed an elaborate apology for the delays and slow- 
ness in carrying out a reformation—the language of Morley and Gauden, 
not of Burges and Marshallé—but his colleague, on the same day, pointed 
to the consequences of the Assembly’s failure to set up a ‘godly discipline’ : 
‘and now above all former times, whoredome and adultery doe frequently 
abound and grow impudent, even Incest is to be found in divers places, 
and no punishment to be found for it’. The reason for this state of affairs 
is that ‘there is no Government, neither Ecclesiasticall nor Civill, that 
they think will at all meddle with them how refractory soever they be’.® 
Such strictures are frequent at this time: on 9 May 1644 Baillie expressed 
to Ramsay extreme disgust with the dilatoriness of the Assembly’; in 
December 1644 the pro-Scottish news journal contrasted the verbal 


1 Henderson, op. cit., 1. 

2 Henry Burton, The Protestation Protested, London 1641 [no pagination]. 

3 Henderson, op. cit., 8. 

4 Robert Baillie, The Unlawfulnesse and Danger of Limited Episcopacie..., London 
1641, 35. 

5 Hill, op. cit., 27: ‘... why should any bee offended with delayes and difficulties in 
the present work of Reformation? ... Great works as well as great bodies move but 
slowly’. 

6 Palmer, op. cit., 35. 7 Robert Baillie, Letters and Journals . . ., ii. 176-7. 
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dissensions within the Assembly with the moral anarchy outside!; in 
October 1644 Sedgwick described the moral excesses that were reigning 
unchecked with an outraged precision for detail, and his colleague on the 
same day spoke of the increasing number of reformers who ‘startled at the 
name of jus divinum’.* The difference between 1641 and 1644 is epitomised 
in the contrast between Wilson’s confident expectation, in 1641, that a 
presbyterian ‘godly Ministery’ would ensure that ‘vile persons that spake 
villany may have their mouthes stopped’ and Palmer’s bitter recognition, 
in 1644, of ‘the mischiefe of suffering sin in others’.® 

There is need for a fresh approach to the controversies of this period 
which emphasises the intimacy of this connexion between the prospects 
of moral reform and the chance of a theocratic form of government in 
England, and which recognises the limited nature of the hold which 
Erastianism had upon puritans at this time.‘ Studies of the attitude of 
leading figures at this period might reveal that, among men who were 
later consistent Erastians, there were many who were deflected from that 
course by ethical considerations.® William Prynne may stand as a repre- 
sentative of this group: the great Erastian of pre-Civil War times, who 
had resumed his attacks upon the theocrats by 1644,® was nevertheless in 
the intervening period 1641-4 to be identified with the ‘radicals’. His 
opponents attacked him for the incongruity of this position with all that 
he had previously held. Goodwin pointed out that moderate episcopacy 
best suited his Erastian ideals, while Robinson stressed the implausibility 
of his being unaware of the theocratic tendencies of the Presbyterians until 
1644.” Prynne, writing from a moderate position in 1660, could dismiss 


1 The Scottish Dove ... (Number 56), 8-15 December 1644: ‘It were more Honour- 
able to themselves (that are Divines) that have nothing but contentions to follow, to 
imploy themselves in the Northern parts, to reduce and convert those souls to God... 
there is want of good preachers’. 

2 Obadiah Sedgwick, An Arke Against a Deluge, London 1644; Richard Vines, The 
Posture of David’s Spirit . . ., London 1644,15. | * Wilson, op. cit., 14; Palmer, op. cit., 60. 

4 The failure of historians to recognise this possibility is partly caused by an exagger- 
ated belief in the Erastianism of English Puritanism, and partly by an over-simplified 
approach to Erastianism itself. Dr. Jordan has criticised the first assumption (op. cit., 
iii. 268-9) but has, to some extent, encouraged the second. Although he recognises that 
‘Erastianism was a sword which could be wielded to cut both ways’ (ii. 457)—that the 
magistrate’s power could be sought for repression no less than for tolerance—his main 
theme leads him to far greater emphasis on the amoral laymen who advanced the cause 
of tolerance than on those persons who valued Erastianism as a positive means to a 
reformation of morals. Thus Dr. Jordan treats the Erastians as part of one group, “The 
Laymen and the Moderates’ (op. cit., ii. 315-491), of whom such as Bacon, Cotton and 
Selden are most representative. This classification excludes Thomas Coleman, to 
contemporaries the most important Erastian of them all. 

5 The present writer is engaged in a study of Prynne’s thought, which is later briefly 
considered, but he believes that this interpretation holds good for others besides Prynne: 
D’Ewes, Bastwick, Hussey, Fiennes, Parker, Hardy and Coleman are figures who would 
repay an investigation along similar lines. 

6 William Prynne, Twelve Considerable Serious Questions ..., London 1644: this is the 
opening of fresh ecclesiastical controversies after a silence of three years. Cf. Baillie, op. 
cit., ii. 315: ‘Mr. Prin and the Erastian lawyers are now our remora’ (5 September 1645). 

? John Goodwin, Certaine Briefe Observations . .., London 1644, 3: ‘.. . if no prescript 
forme in the Worde, why not Episcopacie as well as Presbyterie? Why such crying down 
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controversies about ‘Precedency, Church government, superfluous Cere- 
monies and formalities’ as ‘unnecessary contests’. Yet these were the 
issues which dominated Prynne’s pamphlets in 1641. 

The truth was that, by temperament, he was susceptible to plans for 
moral reform and discipline of the ungodly: these were associated, in the 
most exciting form, with the radical ecclesiastical group. Moderates might 
begin by stressing the importance of a ‘godly, preaching Ministry’, but 
its associations with more radical proposals soon led them to point to the 
value of less spectacular activities. Ministers such as Burges, Calamy, 
Marshall and Case stressed the need for a speedy, thorough reformation: 
moderates such as Morley, Falkland and Gauden, conscious of the 
implications of such a position, could not press with equal zeal, but instead 
insisted upon the need for caution, moderation and royal approval. 

The explanation of Prynne’s position in the period 1641-4 is not that 
he had been converted to an uncritical acceptance of Scottish Presby- 
terianism, but that the constitutional objections to a possible theocracy 
weighed less with him at that time than the ethical advantages. For 
although he might be repelled by the clerical claims to jurisdiction in such 
a scheme, he could not fail to be attracted by the idea of a moral code 
itself. Philip Hunton could see that the ‘expurgation of in-crept corruptions 
in Church and State’ was irrelevant when set beside the constitutional 
issues. It was not to be expected that a regime which promised that 
‘vile persons that spake villany may have their mouthes stopped’ would 
have the same appeal for the author of A Treatise of Monarchie as it would 
have for the author of Histrio-mastix. 

Conversely, when Prynne’s opposition to the jure divino claims of the 
Assembly divines did emerge, it was not because their demands had 
grown more insupportable, but simply because they had signally failed to 
establish that speedy reformation of morals which had given them their 
initial appeal. By 1645 Prynne could see that this failure was no accident, 
but was a logical consequence of the philosophy of theocratic Presby- 
terianism.® It is significant that Prynne’s break with the presbyterian 
ministers should come on the issue of their claim to the right to suspend 
unexcommunicated, scandalous persons from the sacrament of the Lord’s 
Supper. To Prynne, who believed that this sacrament was a converting 


of Bishops as Anti-Christian, for how can that be more Antichristian than any other, 
seeing there is no certain government in the Word? Episcopacie regulated and mode- 
rated ...is more consonant and agreeable to a Monarchical government than Presby- 
tery’; Henry Robinson, The Falsehood of Mr. William Pryn’s Truth Triumphing ..., 
London 1645, 7: ‘Did you not intend that Presbyters should succeed Bishops? or did 
you thinke them to be less lordly than the Reverend Fathers from whom they spring ?’ 

1 Prynne, The Unbishoping of Timothy and Titus . . ., London 1636, reprinted 1660, 31. 

2 E.g. B. M. Stowe MS. 184 fol. 28”: Abbott points out to Dering the importance of 
apologetics, rather than preaching, and the service rendered in that field by Anglicans. 

3 Philip Hunton, A Treatise of Monarchie, London 1643, 75. 

4 Wilson, op. cit., 14. 

5 Prynne argues this position in two pamphlets: Four Serious Questions ..., London 
1645, and A Vindication of Four Serious Questions ..., London 1645. 
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as well as a confirming order, this claim was an expression of that same 
attitude of spiritual exclusiveness and indifference to the moral welfare of 
the reprobate majority, which, in the Laudians, had been expressed in a 
neglect of preaching and, in the Independents, in the establishment of 
separate congregations.' By 1645, Prynne was in a position to attack the 
ministers not only for the constitutional impropriety of their claims, but 
for their moral humbug: he could say that ‘reall speedy reformation in 
our Church’ could not, by its nature, come from that ‘strict discipline, 
which really reforms very few or none’.? The break-down of the identifica- 
tion of a speedy reformation of morals with a strict ‘godly discipline’ 
played a larger part than is often recognised in the Erastian triumph of 
22 April 1646. 

1 Prynne, A Vindication of Four Serious Questions ..., London 1645, 45: ‘Is it not (I 
Pray you) a Soul-murthering tyranny for any Ministers or Officers of Christ without 
an expresse divine Commission from him, to keepe back any who externally professe 
his name, and are not utterly cut off from the society of the faithfull and all other 
ordinances, from this most effectuall lively meanes of their conversion, comfort or 
salvation’. For the extent to which the Laudian neglect of preaching concerned him in 
1641 see The Antipathie of the English Lordly Prelacie . .., London 1641. 

2 Ibid., 57. 
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St. Stephen and the Hellenists in the Primitive Church. By Marcel Simon. (The Haskell 
Lectures, Oberlin College, 1956). Pp. viii+130. London: Longmans, 
Green, 1958. 15s. 

In these interesting lectures (in almost impeccable English) the distinguished 
author, building on several of his previously published studies, reaches striking 
conclusions about the teaching of Stephen and his position in the early Church. 
Stephen, he suggests, belonged even in his pre-Christian days to an advanced, 
reforming group within Judaism—a group which was ‘Hellenist’ in the sense 
that it shared something of the pagan philosophers’ hostility to the externals of 
worship, and was in open revolt against temple and cultus. Stephen’s mind was 
in this respect already made up before he was influenced by the Christian 
message: the Crucifixion only strengthened him in his conviction. Using, 
perhaps, an actually expurgated version of the Scriptures, he regarded every- 
thing that Israel did from the golden calf onwards—more particularly the 
building of the temple—as idolatrous. The mobile tabernacle was the symbol 
of the only pure period of worship. Such radicalism was too extreme to be 
assimilated into the main body of Christian thought, although it may have laid 
the foundation on which Antiochene Christianity began to arise. The stream 
of Stephen’s thought is neither that of Paul nor that of the writer to the 
Hebrews. It runs, rather, through territory which is comparable to that of 
Ebionism; and something like it comes to view in the Epistle to Diognetus, in 
the Apology of Aristides, and in a passage from the lost Kerygma Petrou cited by 
Clement of Alexandria (Strom., vi. 5, 41). 

The author’s refutation of the late Dr. William Manson’s theory about the 
Son of Man in the Stephen story seems decisive; and there is a great deal 
throughout the book that is suggestive—even exciting. But some, as he acknow- 
ledges, is speculative; and in a longer review it would be necessary to discuss 
many questions of which it is only possible here to formulate a few. Is it critically 
sound to build so much on the assumption that the writer of the Acts was deter- 
mined at all costs to emphasise the complete harmony between all members 
and sections of the Church (what of Ananias and Sapphira, and Acts xv. 16?); 
to assume that Stephen’s speech is not so much a reply to the charges as a 
mirror of his whole ‘Gospel’ (an exceedingly negative one); to contrast with 
Stephen the Paul of Pisidian Antioch as ‘very kind to the Jews’ (what of Acts 
xlii. 27, 46?) ; to make comparatively little of the influence of Jesus on Stephen; 
to base part of the argument about the relation of Luke and Acts on a verse so 
textually doubtful as Luke xxiii. 34? 

But it would be unfair to suggest that the thesis merely begs such questions: 
to most of them Dr. Simon has his reply; and even those who are unconvinced 
will have much to learn from a very stimulating and unusual discussion, which 
constitutes one more contribution to the current investigation of sectarian 
Judaism as it impinges on Christianity. 

CLARE COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE ' C.F. D. Mouse 
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The Early Christian Church. By % Philip Carrington. Vol. I: The First Christian 
Century. Pp. xx+520+31 illustrations+7 maps; Vol. II: The Second 
Christian Century. Pp. xiv +519 + 32 illustrations +5 maps. London: Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1957. 52s. 6d. each. 

It must be long since the Cambridge University Press published a work on 
Early Church History to compare in size and in handsome appearance with 
these two volumes, which are splendidly printed and illustrated. It must also 
be long since an archbishop of the Anglican Communion has written so com- 
prehensive a work on the Early Church, amid the pastoral care of a most 
extensive province. The archbishop states (i. p. xvii) that ‘the primary object 
of this history is to provide an introduction to the story of the Christian Church 
during the first two centuries . . . . with sufficient detail and sufficient use of 
original sources to make it a useful reference book for the persons and events of 
the period.’ The general plan of the work is that the first and second Christian 
centuries each have a volume. The first volume begins with a brief introduction 
from Alexander the Great onwards, and the second concludes with a sketch of 
the history from 230 (the terminus of the detailed handling of the subject), down 
to the early fourth century. Notes on sources, chronological tables and maps 
are included at various points. 

In the introduction the archbishop points out what his own position is, and 
that in the fairest terms: he is well aware that his views will not always com- 
mand assent. His more important aims include ‘letting the sources speak for 
themselves’, trusting the evidence presented, after it has been fairly examined 
and criticised, and depending on the ‘personal and official tradition’. The whole 
work could be described as an interpretation of history. 

If one may begin with some points of detail, the all too frequent mis-state- 
ments about more or less elementary facts of ancient secular history are some- 
what disquieting, e.g. the date of Hecataeus of Abdera is a century out (i. 3), 
the dates of the deaths of Nero and Domitian are wrongly given (i. 126, 379), 
Musonius was not put to death under Nero (i. 333, cf. ii. 109), Poppaea was 
not Jewish by race (i. 187), Hadrian did not abandon Dacia (ii. 19). A synco- 
pated account (ii. 478-9) of Constantine the Great is full of error, extending 
even to the account of his vision, e.g. the heavenly message was certainly not 
in Greek. 

The same sort of thing occurs in matters connected with Christianity. It is 
hardly correct to call Justin a Samaritan (ii. p. xi), Hippolytus ‘a bishop in 
Rome’ (ii. p. xii), or Proclus ‘a Roman theologian’ (ii. 29) without qualifica- 
tion. Irenaeus does not use the word ‘elder’ of Ignatius (whom he does not 
mention by name) (ii. 313); it appears to be assumed that the Armenian version 
of Aristides is fully extant (ii. 96, 97); Gregory Thaumaturgus is conflated with 
Gregory the Illuminator (ii. 465). And so one could go on and on! 

We must now, however, consider more fundamental aspects of the book, 
which is open to criticism on various grounds. The following ones appear to be 
important. (1) The N.T. period with which vol. i is largely concerned is the 
subject of a vast specialist literature. There are various excellent introductions 
to N.T. problems and Carrington will not supersede these. A fundamental 
defect is the almost total absence of references, both to original sources and to 
modern authors—a defect that applies to vol. ii as well. No one wants footnotes 
to exceed text but a reader of this book may be left simply stranded if he wants 
to turn to the sources. Carrington points out often where controversial topics 
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arise, but the reader cannot have much idea of the weight of scholarly authority 
that may on occasion oppose the views stated in this book. (2) While hardly 
any topic has been neglected (the Sator square is a case in point), the book is 
not always up to date, e.g. any book of this size, published in 1957, ought to 
have more to offer on the Dead Sea Scrolls than the brief note in i. 46, and 
recent discoveries of Gnostic documents are not utilised. (3) The handling of 
important topics is sometimes superficial. “There has been a certain amount of 
study recently on the subject of the persecutions’ (ii. 241). Of course there has! 
And one would like to see it related to the narrative to a degree far beyond a 
few remarks on the reign of Marcus Aurelius. (4) The paucity of sources leads 
to deductions (some of which are of course possibly correct) based on the 
slenderest evidence, e.g. ‘In the year 113 when Pliny returned to Rome and 
died’ (i. 435) (no evidence): the reconstruction of ‘the case of Valens’ (i. 461) 
is exceedingly flimsy; ‘the object of his [Polycarp’s] visit to Rome was to see 
the new bishop’ (ii. 122)—again, we lack evidence. These are but examples. 
And the use of the expression ‘no doubt’ or ‘doubtless’ in questions involving 
historical reconstruction becomes positively tiresome. 

These then are criticisms that must be made, and it is at least open to grave 
doubt whether we have been given here either a good introduction or a good 
book of reference. 

Downinc COLLEGE, J. STEVENSON 
CAMBRIDGE 


Early Christian Doctrines. By J. N. D. Kelly. Pp. xii+5o01. London: Adam & 
Charles Black, 1958. 30s. 

It has long been a commonplace that a new book was badly needed to 
supersede Bethune-Baker’s Introduction to the Early History of Christian Doctrine. 
Dr. Kelly says in his preface that he wrote with this need in mind, and there 
can be no two opinions about his having met it; his book will certainly become 
the standard manual on the subject. 

For that reason it is the more agreeable to be able to say that Dr. Kelly’s 
mastery of his subject, combined with his long teaching experience and his 
exceptionally lucid style, has enabled him to produce a clear and eminently 
readable summary, admirably adapted to the needs of students. The main 
questions of patristic theology are all dealt with, and in contrast with Bethune- 
Baker, Dr. Kelly succeeds in preserving the right proportions between the 
various subjects. An introductory section of some eighty pages covers the usual 
prolegomena and is notable for a very useful discussion of tradition and scrip- 
ture and a careful account of the patristic use of the Bible; typology and allegory 
are clearly differentiated. In the main body of the book the doctrines of man 
and his redemption and those of the Church and the sacraments are given 
their due place; and, very properly, there is a thirty page epilogue devoted to 
eschatology. With the hope of introducing his readers to the original sources 
Dr. Kelly provides in footnotes references to the main patristic passages dealing 
with the various subjects he discusses. These references—admirably chosen 
and just about right in number—constitute a very valuable feature of the book. 
There is also a short bibliography at the end of each chapter. 

Although comparisons are said to be odious, it is hardly possible to review 
a book such as this without some attempt to compare it with the book it is 
meant to supersede. Some of the reasons for preferring Dr. Kelly’s book have 
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already appeared; it has a further advantage in its simplicity of presentation. 
Apart from the references to patristic texts, footnotes have been reduced to an 
absolute minimum, and there is a complete absence of all those excursuses and 
appendixes which make at any rate the later editions of Bethune-Baker so tire- 
some to use. Moreover, as Dr. Kelly himself says, important advances have 
been made in our knowledge of early Christian thought since the earlier book 
was written, and of these he has taken full account. 

If there is a criticism to be made, it is one which the author himself has fore- 
seen and has done his best to meet in his preface. Writing of the scope of his 
book, he says: ‘In view of its limited purpose, I have had to deny myself the 
pleasure of investigating some of the wider problems which the evolution of 
dogma inevitably raises’. But this is more than a matter of ‘pleasure’. The 
trouble with such a self-denying ordinance is that it forces the beginner who 
uses Dr. Kelly’s book to accept, without even realising what he is doing, Dr. 
Kelly’s own solutions of these problems. Since these solutions are clearly along 
very orthodox and traditional lines, that may be felt to be no hardship; but it 
must be remembered that for many this book will be virtually their only source 
of information on the classical period of doctrinal development. It is, therefore, 
unfortunate that it runs the risk of over-simplifying the issues. No student who 
relies exclusively on Dr. Kelly would get an inkling of the very different account 
of the same period which would be given by such a scholar as Martin 
Werner—who is not mentioned in the book—or even perhaps of the abiding 
and significant dichotomy between Antioch and Alexandria postulated by 
Loofs. Indeed, it is doubtful if he would be able to understand the young 
William Temple’s dissatisfaction with the Definition of Chalcedon; Cyril’s 
anabas érabev and his ‘usefully pretending not to know’ are nowhere quoted. 
Without being at all typical, these omissions may be significant. One does not 
need to disagree with Dr. Kelly’s views to feel that this admirable book would 
have been even more admirable had it done more to make students realise 
that the early history of Christian doctrine is a field in which significant—and 
exciting—debates are still taking place, not only on matters of detail, but on 
the general course and motivation of the whole development. 


University oF Lonpon, Dennis NINEHAM 
Kino’s COLLEGE 


The Canons of the Council of Sardica, A.D. 343: a Landmark in the early Development 
of Canon Law. By Hamilton Hess. (Oxford Theological Monographs, i). 
Pp. viii +170. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1958. 25s. 


This is the first volume of a new series, Oxford Theological Monographs, 
and the editorial committee is to be congratulated on its choice. This is a pains- 
taking and scholarly book which shows evidence of wide reading and of sound 
historical judgement. It is, also, itself, most readable. 

The book is divided into two halves. The first deals with the historical 


> situation in which the Council of Sardica met, with the problems which sur- 


round the relationship of the Latin and Greek texts and with the form of 
publication of the canons. The second gives a detailed interpretation of the 
canons under four heads—The Translation of Bishops and other Clergy; The 
Appointment of Bishops; The Appeal Canons; Episcopal Visits to the Imperial 
Court. 
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These subjects arise out of the historical situation. As Dr. Hess says in his 
Introductory Chapter, ‘The Bishops at Nicaea had agreed that the affairs of 
each province should be settled by its own synod (Canon 5), but no provision 
had been made for appeal to a higher authority. . . . The situation . . . made 
it clear . . . that a greater degree of control upon the action of regional synods, 
the right of appeal to a higher court and a restriction of civil jurisdiction over 
ecclesiastical affairs were most necessary.’ In other words, the bishops at 
Sardica were trying to do for the less organised Church in the West what the 
bishops of Antioch tried to do for the East; that is, to provide, through the 
organisation of the Church into Provinces, machinery whereby the Church 
might be able to settle disputes with the minimum of friction and the minimum 
of interference by the secular authority. The task of the bishops at Sardica was 


more difficult, because the provincial system was less developed in the West, | 


but easier because of the great prestige and authority of the See of Rome. The 
Sardican canons show the steps taken to emphasise the importance of the 
provincial synod and the autonomy of the Provinces on the one hand, and to 
harness the latent power of Rome on the other. 

The importance of the Sardican canons for the development of canon law 
in the West is immense, and comparable with that of the canons of the Council 
of Nicaea to which, at one time, they were attributed. The scholarly comments 
on them by Dr. Hess would be very much easier to follow if their text, both 
Latin and Greek, had been given in full. 





It will be observed, from the title, that Dr. Hess has no doubts that the 


Council of Sardica is to be dated 343. In a useful Appendix, he argues that 
the Canons of Antioch should be ascribed to the year 330. 
THE PALACE, % RoBertT Exon. 
EXETER 


Architectural Symbolism of Imperial Rome and the Middle Ages. By E. Baldwin Smith. 
(Princeton Monographs in Art and Archaeology, XXX). Pp. x +219 +175 
illustrations. Princeton: University Press; London: Oxford University 
Press, 1956. 60s. ; 

In his monograph on “The Dome’ Professor Baldwin Smith advanced the 
theory that the dome is much more than ‘a functional means of vaulting which 
originated for environmental reasons either in the brick architecture of the 
Orient or in the masonry construction of the Romans’. The dome, in fact, 
represents heaven, and ‘acquires distinction as a symbol of celestial greatness 
and imperial immortality’. 

Baldwin Smith’s new work continues and expands this thesis. He is con- 
cerned to demonstrate five things. In the first place he stresses the parallel 
development of the architecture of palace and temple, linked with the popular 
view of the monarch as divine. Secondly he draws attention to the city-gate. 
Because it was the ‘portal where god-images made their seasonal entrance, the 


place where the populace took part in the appearances and triumphal recep- 
tions of their divine rulers, and the archway where a king sat in judgment, its * 


bounding towers and brilliantly decorated arched opening acquired royal, 
divine, celestial and anagogical values’. The arched portal is therefore inter- 
preted as suggesting heaven and the facade, with its crowning arcade, as ‘a 
symbol of an Olympian abode’. 

Baldwin Smith next investigates the ‘eastern custom of associating a towered 
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gateway with royal and heavenly strongholds’, emphasising the use of towers 
on Hellenistic palaces and concluding that ‘towers were a customary mark of 
an imperial stronghold from the beginning of the Empire’. When the author 
turns his attention to cupolas, it is in order to argue that these ‘related forms 
were insignia, intended to make manifest the heavenly and universal authority 
of the Sacrum Palatium’. Finally it is explained that the ciborium, or baldachin, 
‘in origin a portable canopy derived from the various tent traditions of the 
Ancient East’, was taken over by the Roman generals of the Republic, and by 
the emperors after them, ‘when they were received at the city and palace gate- 
ways of the Hellenistic cities with all the ceremonial provisions of an Epiphany’. 

These views, advanced with a wealth of scholarship and detailed learning, 
will probably not carry full conviction, nor apparently does Baldwin Smith 
expect that they will do so. He explains that he has ‘taken a calculated risk and 
attempted to integrate scattered evidence’, and the argument repeatedly takes 
the form ‘it is to be imagined that’ or ‘it is therefore not unlikely that’. Some of 
the conjectures, supported by recent works of Grabar, Dyggve, Kantorowicz 
and others are of great importance: for instance, valuable remarks occur in 
several contexts on the ‘gradual orientalising of the Roman Court by means 
of a ritualistic drama which was intended to present the emperor as a sacred 
person’. But there are surprises as well. Some will find the argument far-fetched 
that. ‘the most convincing proof that there was in the Roman Empire a long- 
established usage associating a towered gateway with the residence of a divine 
ruler is the persistence of the towered: fagade concept during the Middle Ages’ 
(187), just as it may appear strange to deduce the shape of the Chalce at 
Constantinople from that of a seventeenth-century gateway at Delhi. And it is 
probably safer to explain the injunction in the Benedictine Rule ‘Let all guests 
that come be received like Christ himself’ by reference to some such passage of 
Scripture as Mt. x. 40 than as ‘originally based upon the ceremonial honours 
accorded to the ruler as the Royal Christ’. 

Again, the evidence derived from coins is not always convincing. When 
discussing the coin-types found after Diocletian’s reforms in A.D. 294, Baldwin 
Smith sees an amount of ‘celestial symbolism’ which the coins themselves 
hardly justify, particularly if the sound principle is observed that the inscription 
must in each case be applied as commentary to the type. To take the denarii 
of Tréves as an example, the first type shows the Tetrarchs piously sacrificing 
in front of the city which they defend. Concerning this scene Baldwin Smith 
makes the enigmatic observation (44) ‘their ceremonial act was probably a 
commemorative one which did not require the actual presence of the four 
rulers’, but he fails to stress the inscription which usually accompanies the 
scene: VIRTUS MILITUM. It is the courage of the soldiers which has enabled the 
Tetrarchs to preserve the cities entrusted to their care. This type yields, at 
Tréves, to the denarii of Maximian and Constantine as Caesar (A.D. 306-7). 
Here the scene is really the same as before, but the artist views it from the ground 
instead of from above. A ‘castrum facade’ is, therefore, shown, with four tall 
turrets which are probably to be thought of rather as protected blockhouses 
than as celestial symbols. Sometimes the flanges of the doors stand open, 
sometimes, on the rougher coins, they are not shown at all. Once again viRTUS 
MILITUM is the usual inscription: in other words the message is concerned not 
so much with the divine nature of rulers as with the bravery of the soldiers 
which enables the doors of the city to remain open. This silver coinage, which 
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displays a practical military character, is studied more satisfactorily in the 
Sale Catalogue XIII of the ‘Monnaies et Médailles S.A.’ (Bale 1954) or in 
C. H. V. Sutherland’s article in Essays presented to H. Mattingly than in the rather 
obscure pages of Cohen’s Description historique des monnaies. 

The scholarly impression conveyed by Baldwin Smith’s book is to some 
extent offset by frequent errors in the Latin words and phrases, which are, 
however, usually not difficult to emend. Agnellus is three times misprinted as 
Angellus (140), and for Art (199) Arta should be read. Dungal’s poem (83) is 
translated as though the subjunctives were indicatives, and the rendering 
‘royal sun-throne’ for solium regale (88) might, in a humbler context, be des- 
cribed as a howler. The date of the Council of Nicaea appears to be given 
incorrectly (47, 48), and the only time when Optatus is mentioned (78) he is 
referred to, rather oddly, as ‘the Venerable ““Optat de Miléve”’ ’. 

As might be expected, the book, as one of the Princeton Monographs in 
Art and Archaeology, is splendidly printed. The illustrations make a valuable 
addition, though some of them, e.g. 126 and 128, are on too small a scale to be 
of great service. 

Tue DEANERY, R. L. P. Mitpurn 
WORCESTER 


Dumbarton Oaks Papers, Numbers Nine and Ten. Pp. ix+316+116 plates. 
Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press; London: Oxford University 
Press, 1956. 80s. 

This volume is dedicated to the memory of A. A. Vasiliev, who was Senior 
Scholar at Dumbarton Oaks from 1944 to 1948, and Scholar Emeritus from 
1949 until his death in 1953. A brief memoir, accompanied by a bibliography 
of Vasiliev’s works and charmingly written by Professor Sirarpie Der Nersessian, 
dwells on a few salient events of the great scholar’s life: his devotion to music, 
his first introduction to Gibbon, his migration from Russia to the United States, 
and, a few weeks before his death, his triumphant reception at a Congress of 
Byzantine Studies in Salonika, described by a colleague as ‘l’apothéose de 
Vasiliev’. 

During the last years of his life Vasiliev, returning to a field which, as a 
young man in Russia, he had made peculiarly his own, was working on the 
history of the relations between Byzantium and the Arabs in the early Islamic 
period; some notes he had prepared for an introductory chapter of this work 
are printed in this volume, as well as an article he completed shortly before his 
death on the edict of the Caliph Yazid II, prohibiting the use of images in all 
Christian churches of his realm. The edict is dated by the author to 721; but 
the controversial problem of its connexion with the iconoclast policy of the 
Byzantine Emperor Leo III, initiated in 726, is barely touched upon in the 
article. 

In the same field of Byzantine-Arab relations, Professor Canard discusses a 
tale of the tenth-century Mesopotamian writer Muhassin at-Tandkhi. The 
story, which relates the fate of an Arab prisoner in the Byzantine Empire and 
the parallel adventures of a Byzantine nobleman in a country that is probably 
Bulgaria, is, Canard suggests, a blend of legend and history: the fictional 
elements—reminiscent of the tale of Sinbad the Sailor—are probably of Oriental 
origin, while the historical motifs relate to the wars between Byzantium and 
Bulgaria from 680 to 815. 
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Professor Dvornik has contributed a useful article on the impact of Byzan- 
tine political ideas upon Kievan Russia. It is now generally admitted that, 
despite the democratic character of the town assemblies in the Russia of the 
eleventh and twelfth centuries, the doctrine of imperial absolutism, embodied 
in the idea of the Byzantine emperor’s universal sovereignty, was accepted in 
medieval Russia. Father Dvornik has assembled those documents which ex- 
pressed the Byzantine views on kingship and were translated into Slavonic in 
the early Middle Ages, and has traced their influence upon Russian literature 
of the Kievan period. Foremost among them, he shows, were the collections of 
Canon Law and Imperial decrees. 

The short and brilliantly written study by Professor Romilly Jenkins 
and Mr. Cyril Mango offers a reinterpretation of the tenth homily of the 
Patriarch Photius, a source of great importance to art historians on account 
of its description—the most detailed we possess—of the interior decoration of 
a ninth-century Byzantine church of the post-Iconoclast period. The authors 
show convincingly that, contrary to accepted opinion, Photius’s homily has no 
connexion with Basil I’s Nea Ekklesia, or New Church, consecrated in 880, but 
was delivered at the inauguration of the palace church of Our Lady of the 
Pharos in 864, and is a description of that church. 

Three articles in the volume deal with liturgical matters. Dr. Egon 
Wellesz seeks to determine the date of composition and the author of the cele- 
brated Akathistos hymn, which he regards as ‘the most elaborate and exquisite 
product of Byzantine chant’. He considers the prooemium 77 trepucyw orparny@ 
(in which the City of Constantine thanks the Mother of God for its delivery) 
to be a later—probably an eighth-century—addition, discovers in the hymn 
itself a Christological part, antedating the Council of Ephesus, and a mario- 
logical section, stemming probably from the second half of the fifth century, 
and, following Paul Maas, ascribes the blending of both elements and the 
composition of the Akathistos to Romanos, the greatest of Byzantine hymno- 
graphers. Mr. O. Strunk discusses the nature and the history of the chanted 
office in St. Sophia of Constantinople; by the time of the Latin conquest, he 
shows, the rites of the Great Church were on the decline, and by the year 1400 
the secular clergy of Byzantium had almost universally accepted the monastic 
rite, which was often performed without singing. In a remarkable paper entitled 
“The Baptism of the Apostles’ Professor Kantorowicz discusses the significance 
of the Feet-washing in the Upper Room on Maundy Thursday, as described 
in St. John’s Gospel, in relation to the vexed question of whether the apostles 
were baptised and, if so, by whom. Adducing a wealth of evidence—scriptural, 
patristic, liturgical and iconographic—he reveals two contrary traditions that 
have persisted in the Christian exegesis of the pedilavium: in the Eastern Church 
and, in the early Middle Ages, in the non-Roman Churches of the West the 
ritual Feet-washing was given a sacramental interpretation, and was taken to 
signify the baptismal laving of the apostles by Christ. The Roman Church, by 
contrast, has consistently rejected the baptismal interpretation of this event, 
confining its significance to the setting by Christ of the supreme example of 
humility and charity. 

The rest of the volume—except for a note by Professor Glanville Downey 
on the church of All Saints in Byzantium—consists of two reports by Professor 
Paul Underwood, Director of the field work of the Byzantine Institute of 
America, on the recent results achieved by the Institute in uncovering and 
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cleaning the frescoes and mosaics in several churches in Istanbul. Of out- 
standing interest is the first preliminary report on the frescoes in the Parecclesion 
of Kariye Camii (formerly the Church of the Chora), where a series of monu- 
mental paintings of the highest quality were discovered between 1952 and 1954 


in the conch of the apse, the arch of the bema and the dome. These frescoes, | 


which include a particularly fine Anastasis, are here reproduced for the first 
time in their fully cleaned state. The second report contains a brief account of 
some mosaic fragments recently discovered in two upper rooms at the south- 
west corner of St. Sophia, of the cleaning of the mosaics in the Kariye Camii 
and in the Fetiye Camii (formerly the Church of the Theotokos Pammakaristos), 
and of the uncovering of a twelfth-century pavement in the Zeyrek Camii 
(formerly the Church of the Pantocrator). 
This excellently produced volume fully maintains the high standard of 

scholarship set by the previous numbers of the Dumbarton Oaks Papers. 

Curist CHURCH, DIMITRI OBOLENSKY 

OxFoRD 


Dumbarton Oaks Papers, Number Eleven. Pp. x +277 +120 Plates. Cambridge, 
Mass.: Harvard University Press; London: Oxford University Press, 1958. 
6os. 

The D.O.P. for 1957 contains eight contributions, four of them copiously 
illustrated. H. A. Wolfson discusses two passages from the Catecheses of Cyril of 
Jerusalem illustrative of the philosophical implications of Cyril’s theology, the 
one concerning his definition of faith ‘as an assent’, the other his reluctance to 
employ the term Aomoousios in connexion with the Trinity. Both reveal Cyril, 
despite his professed distrust of philosophers (alias ‘Greeks’ or ‘heathens’), as 
the unwitting heir to the process of philosophical reasoning which had already 
been brought to bear on the doctrines he expounded. 

Two of the other major articles derive their inspiration from other people’s 
mistakes, the first a misprint, the second an erroneous identification. D. Obolen- 
sky writes on an unresolved problem of the greatest historical importance—the 
exact nature of the relationship between the Churches of Kiev and Moscow 
and the Patriarchate of Constantinople. He takes as his ‘text’ the account of 
the origins of the Russian Church given by Nicephorus Gregoras (Hist. Byz. 
Xxxvi, cap. 22-3)—a vital part of which, as printed in the Bonn Corpus, is 
obscure almost beyond meaning; and he shows by reference to the MSS. and 
to the earlier Paris edition that the Bonn text is in fact defective. When the six 
missing words are restored it is clear that Gregoras believed that from the 
eleventh to the fourteenth centuries the Metropolitans of Russia were appointed 
alternately from among Byzantines and Russians, and that an agreement to this 
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effect was drawn up at an early date. Obolensky examines this statement in the | 


light of the known facts, and argues that for the period 1237-1354 at least 
Gregoras’s testimony is clearly substantiated, and may well indicate a further 
instance of Byzantine ozkonomia in ecclesiastical affairs. The discussion inci- 
dentally includes a very valuable account of the canon law relating to the 
appointment of bishops in the Byzantine Church. 

I. Sevéenko has produced a much-needed full critical edition with an English 
résumé and a masterly commentary of the text of the supposedly ‘Anti-Zealot’ 
tract of Nicolas Cabasilas (Discourse concerning illegal acts of officials daringly com- 
mitted against things sacred). Ever since C. Sathas and O. Tafrali published 
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excerpts from this document the anonymous adversaries against whom Cabasilas 
declaims have been identified with the ‘Zealots’ who, either as rabble-rousers 
or as good socialists, instituted a unique revolutionary régime in Thessalonica 
between 1342-49 (cf. most recently E. Barker, Social and Political Thought in 
Byzantium, Oxford 1957). Sevéenko establishes surely beyond doubt that this 
identification is mistaken: and indeed a perusal of the complete text makes it 
hard to understand why or how (except by the manipulation of selected 
passages) the identification was ever made; for it contains no specific reference 
either to the Zealots or to Thessalonica. Cabasilas’s obscurity and his veiled 
references to official illegalities do not make for clarity; but Sevéenko argues 
persuasively (from the nature of Cabasilas’s accusations and by comparison with 
two speeches of Demetrius Cydones) that the Discourse is directed against the 
secularisation of ecclesiastical and monastic property by the executives of the 
loyalist (anti-Cantacuzene) government in Constantinople in the 1340’s, 
namely Alexius Apocaucus and perhaps the Patriarch John Calecas himself. 
Being thus deprived of a piece of evidence erroneously supposed to illustrate 
the policy of the Zealots of Thessalonica scholars may be in a better position 
to understand what that policy really was. 

The Second Preliminary Report (by P. A. Underwood) on the restoration 
of the fourteenth-century frescoes in the Parecclesion of the Kariye Camii in 
Istanbul contains 51 plates of the paintings cleaned by the skilled work of 
E. J. W. Hawkins and his assistants ‘in the vaults and lunettes of the western 
bay beneath the dome, and on the walls of the apse and the bema to the East’. 
(The First Report appeared in D.O.P. ix & x, 1956.) The iconographic scheme 
of the cycle of Prefigurations of the Virgin is now seen to correspond very 
closely to the slightly later cycle of paintings in the narthex of the church at 
Lesnovo. 

The four shorter contributions comprise some useful new architectural notes 
on the churches of Cilicia by G. H. Forsyth (with 44 plates); notes on two 
objects in the Dumbarton Oaks Collection—a Sassanian silver phalera showing 
a man’s face, described by A. Alféldi with a discussion by Erica Cruikshank of 
the Byzantine control stamps impressed upon it, and a sixth-century gold 
medallion from a Cypriote hoard, originally acquired and published by 
Strzygowski (who described it as Syrian), but here re-examined by M. C. Ross, 
who suggests a Constantinopolitan origin; and finally an account (with a trans- 
lation) by Sp. Vryonis of a most unusual document, the Will of a provincial 
magnate of the eleventh century, including an inventory of his possessions. 

University COLLEGE, D. M. Nico. 
DvuBLIN 


Defensoris Locogiacensis Monachi Liber Scintillarum. Edited by D. H. M. Rochais, 
O.S.B. (Corpus Christianorum, Series Latina, CXVII, 1). Pp. xxxvi 
+ 308. Turnhout: Brepols, 1957. n.p. 

The new edition of the Liber Scintillarum takes no one unawares. From time 
to time Dom Rochais has published studies to keep us abreast of his work; for 
example, ‘Contribution 4 histoire des floriléges’ (Revue Benedictine, Ixiii, 1953), 
‘Pour une nouvelle édition du Liber Scintillarum’ (Etudes Mérovingiennes, 1953) 
and ‘Defensoriana’ (Sacris Erudiri, ix, 1957). He would presumably expect that 
a review of his edition should take these earlier writings into account; indeed, 
his introduction seems to invite it. 
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No time need be wasted in arguing over what Dom Rochais makes an over- 
whelming case for: the Liber Scintillarum is the work of the monk Defensor of 
Ligugé, writing in the late seventh century. It is not absolutely proved or 
provable. However, he convinces me. It was Defensor’s work that was to 
become the most widely diffused and influential ascetic florilegium of the Middle 
Ages. The abundance and variety of the texts it transmits might alone have 
ensured this, as Defensor himself seems to have anticipated in his introduction. 
Nothing else, surely, unless good luck, is needed to explain why Dom Rochais 
is able to list 358 manuscripts ? 

The manuscripts raise a question of importance. Our earliest extant manu- 
scripts are of the eighth century: Munich Clm. 4582 (from Benediktbeuern), 
Wiirzburg Univ. Mp. th. f. 13 (from St. Andrew’s, Wirzburg) and 
Zirich Zentralbibl. C.65 (287) (Alemannic, according to Lowe, C.L.A. 
vii, no. 1017). These three very properly form the basis of the new 
edition. (There are fragments of the same date in a Kassel manuscript covering 
only chapters 42-4.) This was not bad going for a collection made at Poitiers 
less than a century earlier. In view of this dissemination, and what must have 
lain behind it, why does Dom Rochais think (Rev. Ben., lxiii, 265) that the 
earlier eighth century, when Charles Martel was ‘creating Frankish unity’, was 
too agitated a time for the copying of manuscripts? There is something to this 
commonly-held view; but by itself, and in the present context, it will not do. 
Does Dom Rochais suppose that the Poitiers of the late seventh century, where 
Defensor settled down with a remarkable collection of texts and florilegia to 
compose his Liber, was a peaceful backwater? We know little enough of 
Defensor’s Ligugé; but we know at least, after studying this edition, that 
troubled times were not always a bar to scholarly activity. From the ninth 
century, as one would expect, the dissemination of the Liber, or certain portions 
of it, was very wide indeed. 


——————— 


— 


or ne 
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I turn to the Liber itself with the proviso that only an expert in medieval 


ascetic and patristic literature, and above all in the text of the Bible, could hope 
to do full justice to it. I look at it merely as a piece of Merovingian history. The 
interest of the Liber would at first glance seem to lie in the abundance of texts 
employed. Even allowing for some earlier florilegia (which Defensor no more 
acknowledges than Alcuin was later to acknowledge Defensor), we have here 
remarkable evidence of what was available in Merovingian Ligugé. In the first 
place, the text of the Bible used was not the Vulgate, though it was near it. 
Further, ‘les exégétes . . . peuvent y découvrir, timidement affirmés, les premiers 
essais d’une herméneutique encore balbutiante’. Next, Defensor uses—and, in a 
notably critical introduction, says so—a wide selection of patristic literature. 
One would hope to find, and does find, the major Fathers; but there are also 
ones of special interest to Gaul (Caesarius, Cassian and Hilary). Others, like 
Ephraem, Eusebius and the Vitae Patrum, one could not have expected. Most 
of all, Isidore is drawn upon. But it is in what he does with these texts that 
Defensor’s main interest lies. His chapter-headings form in themselves a con- 
tribution to ascetic terminology. For example, what did Defensor and his con- 
temporaries mean by securitas? Chap. 23 is entitled De Securitate. Its contents 
leave no doubt that by securitas was understood what we should nowadays call 
‘esprit bourgeois’. Curiositas, if we interpret chap. 70 correctly, means an 
exclusive interest in the short-comings of others. It should be possible now to 
form a clearer idea of Frankish ascetical vocabulary and to some extent of its 
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practice. Here, in brief, is a composition carefully thought out and arranged, 
a true synthesis that, however rudely, is a forerunner of the sententiae, quaestiones 
and summae of the Middle Ages. 

As he ponders over the vices and virtues, the scene about him is a good deal 
in Defensor’s mind; and here the historian may reap his little harvest. I do not 
agree with Dom Rochais that some of these homilies are seriously addressed, as of 
course they purport to be, to certain classes of people, as for example doctors, 


judges, parents, students and slaves. The Liber as it stands is meant for the edifica- 


tion of his brother-monks alone. But they do most clearly illustrate the views of 
Defensor and his brethren on the behaviour of such people. The chapters in 
question are 72 (de tudicibus sive rectoribus), 74. (de medicis), 40 (de monachis), 62 (de 
servis et dominis) and 68 (de senibus et iuvenibus). When all is said, however, they 
do not contain many surprises. The passing allusion, on the other hand, may 
bring one up with a start. We cannot, naturally, be said to love the king if we 
hate his laws (chap. 3); but some kings turn out bad (chap. 58), and this I 
should not have expected Defensor to admit in writing. Though a monk he still 
feels the pull of duty to the king (chap. 45, de conpassione proximi). More than that, 
the instincts of a society governed by feud have not been exorcised from the 
monk; and it is against such a background that apparently innocuous common- 
places from the Fathers assume a special meaning and some urgency. He urges 
his brethren to endure iniurias patiently (chap. 2); he knows where bloodshed 
starts—in rixa superborum (chap. 17); there is no anger, he thinks, super iram 
inimict; it is the anger that seeks vengeance (chap. 19); avoid therefore discordia 
(chap. 36): ‘quale est enim misericordiae sacrificium quod cum discordia 
proximi offertur ?’; be sure you know your friends from your enemies (chap. 64) ; 
keep clear of disputes (chap. 69) ; and distinguish justice from revenge (chap. 73). 
Put together from many and various sources, these commonplaces constitute a 
point of view. Defensor knows the world outside the walls of Ligugé. It is the 
familiar world of the blood-feud. The monks must look to their sancta rusticitas 
(chap. 73) and, as Augustine warned, steer clear of the figmenta poetarum, the 
oblectamenta inanium fabularum that play havoc with the mind (chap. 81). A 
second reading of the Liber would certainly yield more to the same effect. 
Dom Rochais’s editing is of a high quality, though occasionally he has pre- 
ferred a reading from the Zirich manuscript that I would have consigned to 
the apparatus; for example, festinamdum (103), signum for simul (109); sumus for 
summus (130) ; temerariis for temerarius (212). I take ispi (104) to be a slip: iu (207) 
obviously is. The five indices are full and valuable. I draw attention particularly 
to the Index verborum asceticorum and—in the belief that it can be reduced—to 
the Excerpta non reperta. It is a great thing to have set Defensor on his feet once 
more by rescuing him from Migne. 
UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER J. M. WALLAcE-HaApDRILL 


Studies in the Early British Church. By Nora K. Chadwick, Kathleen Hughes, 
Christopher Brooke and Kenneth Jackson. Pp. viii +375. London: Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1958. 45s. 

Only a Celticist, if that is the right word, could say the things that should 
be said about this Cambridge book. An outsider cannot do much beyond noting 
how it seems to fit into the general field of early medieval study. Three of the 
six papers here printed have in common the advantage of a closely-defined 
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subject: I mean, the papers of Professor Jackson (“The Sources for the Life of 
St. Kentigern’), of Professor Brooke (“The Archbishops of St. David’s, Llandaff 
and Caerleon-on-Usk’) and of Miss Hughes (‘British Museum MS. Cotton 
Vespasian A. XIV, Vitae Sanctorum Wallensium, its purpose and provenance’). 

To take Professor Jackson’s first, the writer argues at length and with great 
linguistic learning that the basic material for the Life of the patron saint of 
Glasgow Cathedral and reputed founder of the Christian Church in the British 
Kingdom of Strathclyde in the sixth century, was probably a Latin Life com- 
posed in Strathclyde in the eleventh century in a Cumbric, not a Gaelic, con- 
text. He thus differs from Mr. John MacQueen, who holds that the basic source 
was composed in Glasgow in the seventh century, and equally from Professor 
J. Carney, the champion of a seventh century Life of Kentigern from which the 
Irish Tédin Bé Fraich was derived. I cannot be expected to analyse the intricacies 
of Professor Jackson’s argument, or to discuss all the sources that go to feed the 
medieval stream. He convinces me, in brief, that the others are wrong—-and 
that the outcome is of no historical moment. What also emerges, however, is 
the existence of a Brittonic, Cumbric-speaking peasantry in an eleventh- or 
twelfth-century Lothian dominated by Gaelic overlords. Place-names already 
suggested as much. Professor Jackson admits that points of spelling are, by 
themselves, indecisive; yet I never feel that he is one step ahead of what his 
evidence warrants. One small point, however: would it be worth remembering 
that Ripon was a Celtic foundation before it was St. Wilfrid’s ? 

Professor Brooke writes about three medieval archbishoprics that never existed. 
He gets in some splendid knocks at Geoffrey of Monmouth. I specially like him 
on the founding of Llandaff diocese and the composition of the Liber Landavensis, 
which he attributes to the Llancarfan circle, not excluding Geoffrey himself. 
He will not have it that the author of a Welsh saint’s Life need be connected 
with a community that honoured the saint any more than that the author of 
a forged charter need belong to the house benefitting by the forgery. In both 
cases we must reckon with the itinerant specialist. Miss Hughes writes concisely 
about the origins and purpose of Vespasian A. XIV. She makes a good case for 
an attribution to Gloucester, and I reluctantly concede (reluctantly, because 
Robin Flower was against it) that behind the compilation of the Vitae Sanctorum 
Wallensium lies an historical not a liturgical interest. Her second contribution 
to this volume, entitled “The distribution of Irish scriptoria and centres of 
learning from 730 to 1111’, is a bold attempt to correlate the evidence of obits 
of learned monks in the Irish annals with the distribution of centres of learning 
otherwise known. Plainly there is a connexion: but I cannot help noticing the 
gaps. The annals record no scribes’ obits for Killeevy, which must have em- 
ployed them, while for Armagh ‘obits of scribes are recorded for 725 and 732, 
and the literary evidence shows that original work was produced there earlier 
than this’. In other words, not over-much statistical weight can be given to this 
evidence, though it was worth having. Miss Hughes also has some arresting 
things to say about Irish scriptoria and the anchoritic revival, and the con- 
nexion between book-production and its financial support. She distinguishes 
between the basic financial resources of a monastery and its superficial wealth. 
Hence the survival as writing centres of Armagh and Clonmacnoise, despite 
devastating Viking attacks. The implications of this deserved to be investigated 
more thoroughly. I think Miss Hughes attempted too much here, which is why 
I should not quite rank it in the class of her other paper. 
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But more than half the book belongs to Mrs. Chadwick. She writes first on 
‘Early Culture and Learning in North Wales’ and then on ‘Intellectual Life in 
West Wales in the Last Days of the Celtic Church’; the first largely concerned 
with the antiquarian interests of the court of Gwynedd under Rhodri Maur, 
the second with Llanbadarn Fawr and its learned traditions. Mrs. Chadwick 
is very learned; she makes impressive use of manuscript evidence and she has 
the art of drawing conclusions from the technical work of others; she is enthusi- 
astic, ingenious, never at a loss. But the result, as she would allow, is largely 
hypothetical. Understandably enough, her pages bristle with ‘it is not improb- 
able that’ and similar qualifications, though on the other hand she tells me 
many good things I did not know and emphasises some points that are very 
important—as that we should think of the Irish Sea as the centre of the Celtic 
Church and its culture, so that Wales was more open to Irish than to English 
influences. Yet, as she builds up her picture of Welsh culture in the early Middle 
Ages, and as the shadowy figures move across the stage, I find myself more and 
more in a world of conjecture, not history—and conjecture that moves awk- 
wardly in the presence of awkward evidence. I am thinking of what seems to 
constitute a definite approach to Bede (19, 23, 27, 60)—an approach that I 
cannot share. Foreseeing just such pedantry, Mrs. Chadwick defends her posi- 
tion in an introduction of some thirty pages. This is designed, if I am right, to 
show that early medieval history (but how much of it?) is really no more than 
informed conjecture based on insufficient material. ‘As the historian studies 
various aspects of the early Middle Ages he becomes aware that the period 
differs fundamentally from that of all later periods. Not only are the sources of 
our information relatively sparse, but if they are to be rightly understood they 
require to be approached in a different way . . . the historian of the period has 
to make use of a discipline . . . for which the normal historical approach offers 
no precedent or training’ (18). If this is how Celtic history strikes Mrs. Chad- 
wick, I think I see her point. I hope she means no more. 

UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER J. M. WALLACE-HADRILL 


The Homilies of Wulfstan. Edited by Dorothy Bethurum. Pp. xiv + 384. Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1957. 55s. 

The significance of the homiletic literature of the last phase of the Anglo- 
Saxon Church is fully recognised by students of ecclesiastical history. It was 
inspired by zeal for reform at least equal to that of the supporters of contem- 
porary reform movements on the Continent. The aim of the homilists was to 
instruct the laity in the principles of the faith and morality and to help the 
lower clergy to perform their duties. The use of the vernacular distinguishes 
the English reformers of the tenth and eleventh centuries from their continental 
counterparts. ‘No similar body of homilies in any vernacular existed on the 
Continent until the twelfth century.’ The Homilies of Wulfstan, archbishop of 
York, which Miss Bethurum has re-edited with a learned introduction and 
abundant notes, contain passages of historical significance, such as the denunci- 
ation of contemporary evils in the well-known ‘Sermon of the Wolf to the 
English’ and the references to the recrudescence of heathenism in the homily 
De falsis deis (no. XII, headed here De Falsis Dies), a re-writing of one of AElfric’s 
homilies, but, in the main, they are of interest to the historian as the work of 
a prelate who was actively engaged in the reform of the Church and society in 
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general. Archbishop Wulfstan was concerned with moral teaching rather than 
with theological and humanistic studies. His interests appear to have been more 
limited than those of lfric of Eynsham and Byrhtferth of Ramsey, whose 
reading seems to have been wider and more varied than his. Wulfstan draws 
upon and sometimes translates directly from the extensive collection of Carolin- 
gian texts to be found in English libraries of this age and uses also works such 
as the De pressuris ecclesiasticis of the mid-tenth century reformer Atto, bishop 
of Vercelli. Sometimes Wulfstan wrote his homily in Latin first and then 
elaborated it in the vernacular. Two of the manuscripts described by Miss 
Bethurum are collections of Latin excerpts made by or for the archbishop and 
used by him in the preparation of his sermons. The homilies are mostly pre- 
served in manuscripts containing also homilies of 4lfric and other writers. The 
editor and her predecessors in this field have therefore been compelled to 
establish the canon of Wulfstan’s homiletic writings largely on stylistic grounds. 
The evidence of the manuscripts shows that the homilies maintained their 
popularity throughout the eleventh century. The latest manuscript, a collection 
of #lfric’s and Wulfstan’s homilies written in the third quarter of the twelfth 
century is of considerable historical interest, since the scribe sometimes makes 
emendations which ‘clarify Wulfstan’s sentence structure, which is often very 
complex’ (p. 5). Of the glosses in this MS., Miss Bethurum says: “They date 
from the fifteenth century and show that Wulfstan’s eschatological sermons 
were being read then. If these glosses are the only words not understood in 
these sermons, then the knowledge of Old English persisted much longer than 
has been believed. In any case, the concern with them confirms what is known 
from other sources, that interest in Old English in the West Midlands was not 
spasmodic antiquarianism but must have run a steady course to the end of the 
Middle Ages’ (106). 

In the last few decades many studies on various aspects of archbishop Wulf- 
stan’s life and writings have appeared and more and more works have been 
attributed to him on stylistic grounds. The growing bulk of these writings (to 
which the Rectitudines Singularum Personarum and Gerefa appear to be the latest 
additions, see p. 46) seems to raise the question whether they may be the 
product of a school or literary fashion rather than an individual. Parts of Miss 
Bethurum’s introduction give rise to the feeling that there is some danger that 
the well deserved rehabilitation of this prelate is being carried too far. An 
ecclesiastic commissioned to set legal enactments down in writing is hardly to 
be described as a ‘legislator’, the ‘author’ of royal edicts and the one who 
‘shaped’ the laws which he committed to writing. It is difficult to believe that 
the king and his counsellors were content to enact codes which a single prelate 
brought ready-made to the meetings of the witan. If Wulfstan was the author 
of all the works now attributed to him, he must have been a man with a pro- 
found interest in and knowledge of political and social institutions. There is 
however a remarkable dearth of references to him as a politician and the silence 
of the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle may be significant. Miss Bethurum claims too much 
when she writes that Wulfstan ‘fulfilled with dignity the duties of a metro- 
politan, which seem at times to be those of a Prime Minister’. There is no satis- 
factory evidence that any Anglo-Saxon prelate was a king’s ‘Prime Minister’. 
Wulfstan’s reputation as ‘puritan moralist’ and sincere reformer rests on firm 
foundations, and he may have influenced contemporary conceptions of the 
relation between Church and State, but it seems misleading to imply that when 
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he saw in Carolingian writings ‘the expressions of a church protected by the 
secular power’ he would have felt that the English Church differed from the 
Carolingian, for he was not ignorant of the reign of Edgar. 
University oF Lonpon, R. R. DARLINGTON 
BIRKBECK COLLEGE 


The hing’s Two Bodies: a Study in Mediaeval Political Theology. By Ernst H. 
Kantorowicz. Pp. xvi + 568 + 32 Illustrations. Princeton: University Press; 
London: Oxford University Press, 1957. 80s. 

It is commonplace, and like most commonplaces not strictly true, that the 
distinction between the king’s private person and public office was slow in 
developing. It can no longer be maintained, as Hume maintained, that the 
distinction was first invented in the Civil War and expressed in the Parliamen- 
tary Declaration of 1642 which declared that ‘the King is the Fountain of 
Justice. ... But the Acts of Justice are not exercised in his own person... but 
by his Courts and his Ministers who must do their duty therein though the 
King in his own Person should forbid them’. Yet it must be conceded that this 
declaration puts the matter in very modern language; and if we would trace 
the origins of the doctrine we must expect to find it sometimes clothed in the 
strangest garments. One of the strangest is the Tudor legal fiction that the king 
has two bodies, a body natural which suffers the ordinary accidents of human 
nature, and a body politic which is undying and in a certain sense divine. It 
seems that this fiction was especially valuable in solving some of the legal 
puzzles connected with the integration of the Duchy of Lancaster with the 
Crown, but it gave rise to all sorts of fantastic imaginings which were congenial 
to Tudor notions of kingship. 

This is the starting point of Professor Kantorowicz’s book. It all began, he 
tells us, in a stimulating conversation with the late Professor of Law at Berkeley, 
Max Radin; it grew into an essay, and finally, after being frustrated in this 
form, it developed into the long, very learned and rather difficult volume which 
has now appeared. The thread which holds it all together is the consideration 
of the various forms in which the notion of the ruler’s dual nature has presented 
itself across the centuries from the decline of the Roman Empire to the seven- 
teenth century. The author calls it a single strand in the complicated problem 
of the ‘Myth of the State’: certainly the coat must indeed be many-coloured if 
it is made up of strands as variegated as this one turns out to be. 

In many ways it is a pity that the author found his starting point where he 
did, for though the Tudor discussions on the king’s two bodies no doubt gave 
sufficient matter for a stimulating conversation and for the paper which grew 
out of it, they have very little to do with the main development of this book. 
The Tudor lawyers were merely expressing in rather fantastic language a 
distinction of a practical kind which could equally well have been expressed 
without all this flowery symbolism. After all, king Aethelwulf in 847 had 
grasped the point they were struggling to express when he (as ‘body politic’) 
booked land to himself (as ‘body natural’, to use Professor Kantorowicz’s 
terminology) ‘that I may enjoy it and leave it after my death to whomsoever I 
please’. This early example of the distinction: between the king’s private and 

public capacities is not quoted in this book, but some others are. Feudal 
tenures did more than anything to blur the distinction; but even feudalism 
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could not obliterate it, so it is an exaggeration to say of ‘the idiom of the King’s 
Two Bodies’, as Professor Kantorowicz does, that 


‘Without those clarifying, if sometimes confusing [more confusing than 
clarifying, we may think], distinctions between the king’s sempiternity and 
the king’s temporariness, between the immaterial and immortal body politic 
and his material and mortal body natural, it would have been next to 
impossible for Parliament to resort to a similar fiction and summon, in the 
name and by the authority of Charles I, King body politic, the armies which 
were to fight the same Charles I, king body natural’ (12-13). 


The main fault with such a statement is that it puts the symbol before the 


reality, and seems to assume that without the symbol men will be incapable of | 


grasping the reality they wish to express. But men are never so absorbed in the 
shadow-world of symbols that they cannot express without them whatever is 
necessary to their practical ambitions. Where need arises they will throw away 
the shadows without compunction—Professor Kantorowicz’s book is full of the 
tokens of this ability, and indeed the declaration of 1642, which has already 
been quoted, is an illustration of the same fact, for it says nothing at all about 
the myth of the King’s Two Bodies, but only about the distinction between the 
king’s person and the royal authority—thus making the point without the aid 
of any mythology. 

The real interest of Professor Kantorowicz’s book lies not in the background 
of the curious myth with which he begins, but in amassing an unusual collection 
of illustrations of political attitudes from various periods of the Middle Ages. 
These attitudes reflect the pre-occupations of the three main periods of the 
Middle Ages, which in the context of this book may be briefly characterised as 
the liturgical (eighth to eleventh centuries), the legal (twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries) and the political or corporative (thirteenth to sixteenth centuries). 

To the first of these periods three studies are devoted. The first of these is 
on the Anonymous of York (or of Normandy, as G. H. Williams has plausibly 
argued) of c. 1100, whose works Heinrich Boehmer was chiefly responsible for 
bringing to the notice of scholars. The second study, and perhaps the most 
remarkable in the whole book, is on the representation of Otto II in majesty in 
a Gospel book of c. 975 now at Aachen. On this subject we are given an inter- 
pretation which is entirely admirable both for its learning and penetration. The 
essentially Byzantine conception of the dual nature of the emperor, belonging 
at once to the supernatural and natural orders, is superbly represented by the 
artist, and fully justifies the learning which is here lavished on its elucidation. 
By contrast, the study which follows on ‘the halo of perpetuity’ is something of 
an anti-climax. 

The next section is concerned with the period of what Professor Kantoro- 
wicz calls ‘law-centred kingship’. The duality in the king’s position has now 
shifted from the natural/super-natural antithesis to the consideration of the 
king as at once the fount of law and the servant of law. This antimony was 
expressed in the Middle Ages in some notable phrases: Frederick II called the 
emperor ‘pater et filius institiae’ and Bracton has some grand phrases to express 
the contrast between the king as the source of law on the one hand and the 
creature of law on the other. On these Professor Kantorowicz has some very 
good things to say, even if at times he seems to read into them more than they 
will support. Naturally anything that concerns Frederick II has a special interest 
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for him and he makes a great deal of the phrase ‘pater et filius justitiae’ from 
Frederick’s Liber augustalis. This is a good phrase, but it scarcely deserves all 
the praise it here receives. It is not more than the happy expression of a 
commonplace idea, and even when the background has been filled in we are 
scarcely persuaded that 


‘Frederick II’s definition of the emperor’s place in the system of mediaeval 
Law as “father and son of Justice” appears as a highly finished and mature 
formula; and if one keeps it in mind, as one should, it may turn out to be 
extremely useful and helpful for the understanding of some further ‘‘contra- 
dictions of our own making” in the political doctrines of other lawyers of that 
period, and above all of Bracton’. 


The final sections of the book are by far the most difficult and perhaps in 
the long run the most suggestive. I say ‘in the long run’ because the immediate 
impression is one of considerable confusion. The general theme is here the 
study of the emergent state as a corporate being, and this theme ties together a 
number of studies on the conception of patria, the immortality of the royal 
dignity, the philosophy of Dante’s Monarchia, and other subjects which take 
one very far from the original theme. Yet it is impossible to read these pages 
without admiration for the immense learning displayed in them, the wealth of 
quotations from little known—I could better say, for myself, entirely unknown 
—sources, and the constant zeal for penetrating beneath the surface of the 
conventional statements of medieval political thought. Professor Kantorowicz 
approaches the political problems of the later Middle Ages in a way entirely 
different from the ordinary writer on political theory. He does not start from 
the problems which modern thinkers find most intelligible and illustrate them 
from the better-known writers such as Marsilius and Ockham. He starts from 
phrases and images which have caught his imagination and he pursues them 
into every corner and period of the Middle Ages to force them to give up their 
secrets. If the reader is often left mystified and breathless, he must suspect that 
it is largely his own fault, and that his stamina is not equal to the strain put 
upon it. Yet, with the best will in the world, he cannot believe that the fault is 
entirely his. A single illustration will have to suffice to justify this qualification. 

Nearly twenty years ago Professor Kantorowicz gave a delightful talk on 
the theme of patriotism in the Middle Ages, which he later published. He 
ranged frem the patriotic eloquence of cardinal Mercier in 1914 to the classical 
conception of death ‘pro patria’, to the medieval meanings of patria as the 
heavenly kingdom, the native town or village, the fatherland, the realm, the 
state; and this led him to consider the Church as the corpus Christi and (by a later 
refinement) as the corpus mysticum Christi, and the state (by similar development 
of thought) as itself a corpus mysticum representing in medieval terms the corpus 
morale et politicum of Aristotle. The paper was a great tour de force. It brought 
together much information from many quarters into an exciting whole. The 
greater part of its substance is reproduced in this book. From being a stimulating 
talk it has become part of an argument, with new illustrations and a new point 
of view. But where (the reader cannot help asking) does it get to? It remains 
valuable for its quotations and its suggestive illustrations; but it seems somehow 
less lively, less relevant than before, and the attempt to bring it into relation 
with the king’s two bodies is, for me at least, singularly bewildering. 

To travel through the Middle Ages with Professor Kantorowicz in search 
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of the king’s two bodies is like walking in a strange country by night along 
unknown ways: the illumination is fitful, though sometimes spectacular, the 
shape of the country is only dimly discernible, but the experience is one which 
remains more vividly impressed on the memory than many a daylight journey 
on the beaten track. 
BALLIOL COLLEGE, R. W. SOUTHERN 
OxrForpD 


Calvin: Commentaries. Newly translated and edited by Joseph Haroutunian in 
collaboration with Louise Pettibone Smith. (The Library of Christian 
Classics, xxiii). Pp. 414. London: $.C.M. Press, 1958. 35s. 

John Calvin: On the Christian Faith: selections from the Institutes, Commentaries, and 
Tracts. Edited, with an Introduction, by John T. McNeill. (The Library 
of Liberal Arts, 93). Pp. xxxiv +219. New York: Liberal Arts Press, 1958. 
95 cents. ° 

De méme qu’ils avaient réservé un volume de la Library of Christian Classics 
aux oposcules de Calvin, les éditeurs de cette intéressante collection de textes 
traduits en anglais en ont consacré un aux Commentaires du réformateur. Le 
professeur J. Haroutunian qui a été chargé de ce travail se trouvait en présence 
d’une tache extrémement difficile. Les commentaires et les sermons de Calvin 
occupent, a eux seuls, trente-trois volumes du Corpus Reformatorum, et il ne 
pouvait, dans ces conditions, étre question que d’un choix trés restreint. Afin 
de donner un apercu aussi complet que possible de l’ceuvre exégétique de 

Calvin, M. Haroutunian a opté pour une formule consistant a ne retenir des 

divers commentaires que des extraits trés brefs et ne dépassant guére trois ou 

quatre pages dans quelques cas privilégiés. Le plus souvent, il ne s’agit que de 
courts fragments. L’éditeur a regroupé ses extraits suivant un ordre systé- 
matique qui s’inspire du plan de |’ Institution chrétienne. La clarté de ensemble 

y trouve son compte. Mais on peut se demander, si le lecteur retrouve, dans cet 

agencement, l’unité interne qui caractérise les écrits exégétiques du réforma- 

teur. Pour sauvegarder l’originalité de ces derniers, il aurait été préférable, 
croyons-nous, de choisir des extraits plus longs et moins nombreux et de les 
disposer suivant l’ordre chronologique de leur parution. la traduction, faite 
sur le texte latin original, est rédigée en un anglais certainement plus agréable 
et plus élégant que n’était celui de la ‘Calvin Translation Society’. Est-elle 
toujours aussi précise? I] est permis d’en douter. Les sondages auxquels nous 
avons procédé nous ont fait rencontrer trop d’a peu prés et méme de simples 
paraphrases, pour ne pas laisser quelque inquiétude a ce sujet. Sans doute, le 
sens général de la phrase est-il respecté, mais combien de nuances dont on ne 
retrouve plus la trace! I] arrive méme que des phrases entiéres aient été omises, 
sans que le lecteur en soit averti. On aurait pu éviter ces inconvénients, sans 
tomber nécessairement dans un langage archaique ou pédant. Une intro- 
duction générale nous présente Calvin comme exégéte. Il y a 1a de bonnes 
pages sur la méthode de Calvin et sur certains aspects de sa doctrine (I’inspira- 
tion des écrits bibliques, p.ex). L’auteur insiste longuement sur la place que 
prend, dans la théologie calvinienne, la notion des souffrances des élus et de 
leurs luttes contre le mal. Sans vouloir diminuer le rdle qu’elles jouent effective- 
ment dans la pensée du réformateur, il faudrait éviter d’en exagérer l’importance 
et de donner 4 la pensée calvinienne un schématisme auquel elle nous semble 
fort étrangére. Mais ce ne sont 1A que réserves secondaires. L’ouvrage de M. 
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Haroutunian est appelé 4 rendre de réels services, en mettant a la portée du 
grand public des textes d’un accés assez difficile et en lui suggérant le désir 
d’approfondir davantage sa connaissance de Calvin. 

C’est vers le méme but que tend le recueil de textes publié par M. McNeill, 
dont on connait les importants travaux sur Calvin et sur le calvinisme. Plus 
de la moitié de ce bref volume est consacrée a 1’ Jnstitution (dans la traduction 
d’Allen), le reste aux Commentaires sur la Genése, sur Esaie, sur les Psaumes, 
sur l’Evangile de Jean et sur |’Epitre aux Romains (donnés d’aprés la ‘Calvin 
Translation Society’), ainsi qu’a une notable partie de l’Epitre 4 Sadolet 
(d’aprés la récente traduction de M. Reid). Ce n’est donc pas 1a que réside 
Yoriginalité de ce volume, mais bien dans le choix trés judicieux des extraits 
qui le composent, et surtout dans la trés remarquable introduction placée en 
téte de ce livre. En vingt-quatre pages, M. McNeill a réussi le tour de force de 
tracer un portrait de Calvin, sans omettre aucun des problémes vraiment 
importants qui le concernent. Comme on pouvait s’y attendre, l’auteur s’y 
montre fort au courant des recherches les plus récentes et, lorsqu’il prend parti 
sur des points controversés, il le fait en pleine connaissance de cause. Compte 
tenu de la place trés restreinte dont il disposait, l’auteur a su nous donner 1a 
Pune des meilleures initiations 4 Calvin que nous connaissions. 

FACULTE DE THEOLOGIE PROTESTANTE, F. WENDEL 
UNIVERSITE DE STRASBOURG 


The Authority of Scripture: a Study of the Reformation and Post-Reformation Under- 
standing of the Bible. By John K. S. Reid. Pp. 286. London: Methuen, 
1957. 258. 

The purpose of this book is both historical and doctrinal. Its general aim 
is to reply to the question: Why should a twentieth-century Christian read the 
Bible? In this respect it is fundamentally a piece of apologetics. But the answer 
is attained by way of a carefully conducted analysis of what the sub-title calls 
the Reformation and Post-Reformation understanding of the Bible. The views 
of Calvin, of Lutheran and Reformed orthodoxy and of the Roman Church 
are examined in succession. T'wo chapters on the inspiration of and revelation 
in the Bible, as interpreted by various modern theologians, come next. The 
following one deals with the so-called Theology of the Word, as illustrated by 
Barth and Brunner. The final chapter, which bears the same title as the book 
itself, develops the author’s own viewpoint. While the concepts of Inspiration 
and of Progressive Revelation ‘do help in rightly assessing the Bible . . . their 
contribution is by no means so great or permanent as is often thought. Both 
involve inadequacies which disable them from giving satisfaction today’. It is 
‘in the light of the finer insights of Calvin, Luther and the Theology of the 
Word’ that the author attempts to construe the authority of the Bible. This 
authority springs from the fact that the Bible is the book about Jesus Christ. 
It is so both in the Old and in the New Testament, which ‘have a unity in 
their diversity’: the one is a witness of promise, the other is a witness of fulfil- 
ment. 

The book is a well informed, stimulating and very valuable contribution to 
the study of a problem which is of perennial interest. It provides a judicious 
refutation of fundamentalism (157 ff.) as well as of the excesses of typology 
(250 ff.). The outlook is fundamentally protestant. There are of course quota- 
tions from individual Anglicans. But nothing is said of the Anglican position 
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or positions on the subject. The Roman position is examined at great length 
and, on the whole, fairly, though often polemically analysed and accurately 
criticised. The author rightly stresses the recent progress of Biblical criticism 
within the Roman Church, the very difficult problems it entails from the point 
of view of the doctrine of inerrancy, and its inherent limitations. Humani Generis 
would in this respect have deserved more attention: a counterpart to Divino 
Affiante Spiritu, it bears witness to the tension which exists not only among the 
faithful, whether clergy or laymen, but at the Vatican itself, and to the contra- 
dictory influences which make themselves felt there. While the author repeatedly 
quotes the English Catholic Commentary on the Bible, it is surprising that no 
mention whatever is made of the work achieved by the French Dominicans at 
the Ecole Biblique in Jerusalem (I am thinking specially of the Revue Biblique 
and of the so-called Bible de Férusalem), which represents probably the leading 
and, at any rate, the more progressive element in Roman Biblical scholarship. 
Father Lagrange is quoted twice, but without reference to the team which is 
carrying on his work. 

The catholic argument drawn from the fact that the Canon of Holy Scrip- 
ture was defined by the Church is perhaps too readily dismissed (123). On this 
question of the canon, and also on some other points (litteral inerrancy, idea 
of Tradition) Rabbinical parallels would have been welcome, not only for the 
sake of comparison, but because the question of a possible Jewish influence on 
some quarters of Christian theology may be posed: thus, for instance, as regards 
the idea of a divine origin of the vowel points and consonants of the Old 
Testament (87), which appears both in some Talmudic texts and in the works 
of certain sixteenth- or seventeenth-century exponents of protestant orthodoxy. 

UNIVERSITE DE STRASBOURG MARCEL SIMON 


The Caroline Tradition of the Church of Ireland: with Particular Reference to Bishop 
Jeremy Taylor. By F. R. Bolton. (Church Historical Society Publication). 
Pp. xvi + 338 +5 illustrations. London: S.P.C.K., 1958. 45s. 

This valuable work published for the Church Historical Society shows 
evidence of the fruit of much research. It is divided into four sections of rather 
varying character. The first section termed the Irish Caroline churchmen con- 
tains a survey of the episcopal leadership during the viceroyalty of Strafford 
and shows archbishop Laud in a relatively accommodating mood towards his 
brethren in Ireland. This easy passage seems in great part due to the character 
of bishop Bramhall and to the respect which Ussher’s learning inspired in the 
English primate. There is a sub-section dealing with later Caroline churchmen ; 
but there seems some doubt as to whether this term adequately conveys the 
standpoint of the Hanoverian prelates. 

No work has yet sufficiently stressed the close nexus between the head of the 
Government and certain of the Irish bishops during the periods when Strafford 
and Ormonde were in power. Although there was a Regalian cast to their 
religious thought, both men placed a great value on the episcopate as an 
instrument for securing the well-being of the protestant community. There 
would prove a marked contrast between their intimate relationships with 
leading bishops and the cold propriety of the lords lieutenant in the succeeding 
century ; the age of Chesterfield. 

In different portions of this book there are references to the work of bishop 
Jeremy Taylor and the title page has an annotation to this effect. The points 
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made are interesting and perhaps Mr. Bolton will later give us a detailed study 
of Jeremy Taylor in his Irish bishopric. 

The second and longer section deals with Irish Caroline teaching and con- 
tains much interesting material; but it is perhaps not sufficiently balanced by 
a study of the elements which were specifically Evangelical in the eighteenth 
and early nineteenth century usage of that term. The author’s standpoint is 
made clear by the following sentence. “The Caroline tradition, little disturbed 
by the non-juring movement, was overwhelmed neither by the Whiggish 
Latitudinarianism of Primates Boulter, Hoadly, and Stone, nor by the Act of 
Union of 1800’ (53). This section is followed by a detailed survey entitled 
Caroline worship in Ireland. 

Perhaps the section of this book which breaks most fresh ground is that 
which deals with Caroline churches in Ireland. In this connection the con- 
jectural reconstruction of an Irish Caroline church interior (144) appears con- 
vincing. There is a clear description of the Middle Church at Ballinderry 
built in 1668 on the plan of a rectangle seventy-one feet by twenty-nine, with 
walls three feet thick and windows with oak frames. St. Olave’s, Waterford, is 
instanced as a still surviving church which, although built as late as 1734, has 
the rich carved rails and western screen which suggest the English Caroline 
designs. Mr. Bolton’s account of an Irish church in the post-Restoration period 
is well set out. ‘We notice,’ he writes (213), ‘the alms chest with three locks, 
the Table of Marriage, the Royal arms either above the chancel door or in the 
centre of the western gallery, and at a later period the Benefaction Boards. 
The wide central passage is paved perhaps with black and white marble; the 
walls are wainscoted ; the windows with cases and mullions of wood or stone 
are glazed with sheet glass . . .; the roof of Irish oak is either uncovered, re- 
vealing finely carved hammer beams, or plastered and sometimes richly 
decorated with stucco work, and from it are suspended the branches in the 
centre and in the transepts.’ The author notes that the great hanging candle- 
stick in St. Catherine’s, Dublin, was in place in 1661. It is suggested that square 
pews with seats on three sides and a door on the fourth were common in the 
late seventeenth century. 

The book is admirably produced and the press-reading very careful. 
‘Ikerron’ for ‘Ikerrin’ (247) is the only misprint which strikes the eye. 


THe ATHENAEUM, Davin MATHEW 
LoNDON 


The Welsh Saints, 1640-1660: Walter Cradock, Vavasor Powell, Morgan Llwyd. By 
Geoffrey F. Nuttall. Pp. x +93. Cardiff: University of Wales Press, 1957. 
10s. 6d. 

When Sir Henry Vane politely refused to be considered for the reign of the 
Saints in the Nominated Parliament, saying he was ‘willing to defer his share 
in it until he come to heaven; and desires to be excused’ (49), he showed the 
more practical Puritan’s doubt of the attempts of some of his fellows to transcend 
the limitations of civil and ecclesiastical order by mystical fervour. Dr. Nuttall’s 
concern in this book is to describe with sympathy and insight the work of 
three Welsh puritan saints who shared that religious idealism which Vane 
rejected. Dr. Nuttall seeks to restore Walter Cradock, Vavasor Powell, 
Morgan Llwyd and their associates from what he believes to be unwarrantable 
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condemnation, misunderstanding or neglect. Here, as elsewhere, he writes 
with sympathy for those spiritualistic, even mystical, themes in seventeenth- 
century Puritanism which were to find their second flowering in Quakerism. 
These three Welshmen whom he chooses to interpret were men of differing 
achievement as well as of different temperament—Powell contrasts with the 
others since he was more of a man of action—but all three had in common the 
hope of transcending what they considered to be the limitations of their time in 








Church and State by fervent hope in the immediacy of the age to come, a hope 
coloured for one by the imagery of the Song of Solomon, for another by the 


Fifth Monarchy, and for the third by ‘Behmenism’. He shows how these 


speculative themes acted as a solvent upon Welsh Puritanism and so made the 
way easier for Quakerism in Wales. Dr. Nuttall justifies these men by making 
plain their very real piety and their zeal for mission which, one might comment, 
reflect, though without legendary accretion, an older tradition of Welsh saints. 
And yet may these men be thus vindicated ? Baxter is quoted as asserting them 
to be Antinomians, and as saying ‘had not good forms been safer for that 
People [the Welsh] than the Doctrine of Mr. Erbury, Mr. Cradock, Vavasor 
Powel, Morgan Lloyd ...?’ (20) To this reviewer it seems that in spite of Dr. 
Nuttall’s informed sympathy and scholarship he has not altogether refuted 
Baxter’s shrewd judgment. 

Dr. Nuttall writes, as one has come to expect in all that he publishes, with 
care for exact quotation and reference and with precision in the relation of his 
judgments to the useful material he has so patiently collected. There is much 
that is new and interesting here (for example, he throws some light upon what 
has long remained the obscure background to the calling of the Nominated 
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Parliament), as well as the correction of old errors and prejudices. This, taken | 


together with the always painstaking and frequently illuminating annotations 
to its four chapters, make the book of fundamental importance to those inter- 
ested in Welsh Puritanism. All Welsh quotations are translated save for one 
allusive phrase (67) which would need more than a translation to interpret it! 
The book is admirably produced, only two press errors have been noticed—an 
unclosed quotation (20), and one misprint, ‘had’ for ‘have’ (71). 

UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE Basi. HALL 


Georgian Oxford: university Politics in the Eighteenth Century. By W. R. Ward. 
Pp. x +296. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1958. 37s. 6d. 

This is a piece of very thorough, well-documented research which will long 
remain a standard work of reference for all who are interested in the eighteenth- 
century history of the University of Oxford. Dr. Ward is, however, less con- 
cerned with the history of the university itself than with its connexion with 
English politics. He contends that Oxford’s independence of outlook, its in- 
herited Toryism, persisting in nearly all the colleges (except Christ Church, 
Wadham, Merton and Exeter), was gradually diverted into supporting the 
‘establishment’ as a result of the dons’ somewhat reluctant realisation that here 
was the most likely prop for religious orthodoxy and academic conservatism. 
This theme is indeed epitomised by the fact that the university which had the 
Jacobite Lord Ormonde as its Chancellor in 1714 had Lord North occupying 
the same office in 1780. 

Notwithstanding, the colleges preserved their political independence with 
moderate success throughout the eighteenth century. There was always a sub- 
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stantial number of ‘country-minded’ politicians. In writing of one of the 
university burgesses, Sir William Bromley, Dr. Ward comments that he 
‘accepted the dynasty, became disillusioned at the extent to which the king 
comunitted himself to the Whigs, but had hope of an ultimate return to office 
based on the differences within the royal family and the Whig ranks them- 
selves.’ The truth was, he urges, that the university was as always overwhelm- 
ingly loyal to the dynasty, and predominantly out of sympathy with the 
ministers. It may be that Dr. Ward dismisses the Jacobitism of early eighteenth- 
century Oxford somewhat too airily. It is possible that he has not considered 
sufficiently deeply the random personal motivations which influenced the 
political predilections of contemporary Oxford dons, though he certainly pays 
full attention to the brisk and rather seamy interplay of cultivated self-interest. 
Yet, all in all, this rich, highly-coloured material is used in such a way as to 
illustrate as has not been done before the impact which eighteenth-century 
politics made on a peculiarly sensitive, highly-educated (if not particularly 
scholarly) community, careful of its own interests and aware of the preferments 
which correct political behaviour might (but certainly did not always) bring. 

The story is not very edifying; it underlines the generally-accepted con- 
clusion that learning and character were at a low ebb in eighteenth-century 
Oxford, and that scandal, corruption and violent passions were the order of 
the day in that outwardly priestly society. But it may be questioned whether those 
who so bitterly disagreed with each other may not have been more motivated 
by principle than would appear from Dr. Ward’s narrative; religion and 
learning had more place in the eighteenth-century university than this book 
would suggest. The chief defect of this very learned study arises, however, from 
the bewildering number of characters who crowd its pages. We know how the 
dons voted and something of their relations with their college and the outside 
world; but they tend to appear as paste-board figures. They have not been 
effectually invested with life. It is perhaps a pity that Dr. Ward did not draw 
breath in order that we might occasionally see these men sitting in their senior 
common rooms or even engaged in teaching their pupils. The continuous 
political altercations, the complex political manoeuvres which Dr. Ward so 
brilliantly expounds might be the more effectively understood and more easily 
read if they had been placed more securely within the context of university life. 

There are a few very minor errors. The brother of Glyn the banker was not 
a fellow but an undergraduate of Lincoln College. Higson, the Vice-Principal 
of St. Edmund Hall, did not go mad after bringing the case against the six 
students of his college in 1768, but had suffered a severe mental breakdown 
some time before it. Yet there is little doubt that Dr. Ward’s study is a happy 
augury for his promised work on nineteenth-century Oxford to which all 
interested in the history of the university will look forward. 

LIncOoLN COLLEGE, V. H. H. Green 
OxFoRD 


A History of the County of Oxford, Vol. V: Bullingdon Hundred. Edited by Mary D. 
Lobel. (The Victoria History of the Counties of England). Pp. xxvi + 343 
+43 illustrations with 22 maps and plans. London: Oxford University 
Press for the Institute of Historical Research, 1957. 126s. (half leather), 
105s. (cloth). 

The traditional form of parish histories in the V.C.H. is often criticised 
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nowadays as being too exclusively concerned with the descent of the manor and 
the advowson—desiccated abstractions, sometimes only remotely related to the 
actual life of the village community. This, the first to be published of the topo- 
graphical volumes on rural Oxfordshire, is designed to meet these objections. 
No county, perhaps, is better suited for such an experiment. The vast resources 
of college archives and of the local collections and diocesan papers in Bodley 
have been extensively used and, while the standard features are dealt with no 
less fully than before, the economic and social history of the twenty-six parishes 
in Bullingdon Hundred occupies about half as much space again as the manorial 
descents. Where possible, as in Garsington and Iffley, the history of lesser 
estates is also worked out, revealing a tenurial structure much more complex 
than would appear from concentration on the manor alone. The topography is 
exhaustively treated and the section on the Church is enlarged by an account 
of the religious life of the parish. There are sections also on Recusancy and 


Protestant Dissent—neither of them very important in this part of Oxfordshire | 


—and on elementary education. On the other hand, the architectural descrip- 
tions, ecclesiastical and secular, have been much generalised and cut down, 
though here a welcome new feature is the use of documentary sources for the 
more recent history of the church fabric. 

The result is much more like a real parish history than anything that the 
original V.C.H. scheme provided for. The story is carried down to the present 
time in a way that might have been thought beneath the dignity of the local 
historian fifty years ago, though it is in line with earlier traditions of English 
topographical writing. The volume contains a great deal that will be read with 
interest even by those not familiar with the district. The studies of agrarian 
history are especially full and valuable and there is much illuminating evidence 
on the religious revival of the late eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries 
and on the influence of the City of Oxford on the economy and social structure 
of the adjoining villages. At the same time, this new treatment raises problems 
which cannot be said as yet to have been entirely solved. Every manorial 
descent is unique and self-contained: but the economic, social or ecclesiastical 
history of a parish is only significant in terms of generalisation and in some of 
these articles the wealth of detail rather obscures the historical background. 
Judicious cutting and some rearrangement in places would certainly have 
clarified the general picture. 

The illustrations, mostly from old prints, are attractive, though it might 
have been better to include a larger proportion of modern photographs. The 
admirable idea of giving large-scale maps of parishes and open fields could well 
be extended in future volumes. 

As demographic evidence is naturally dealt with at some length, it may be 
noted here that the 1665 Hearth Tax return for Oxfordshire is of limited value, 
either for population or economic prosperity, since it does not include any lists 
of exemptions. It would have been useful to give for each parish all the census 
figures since 1901, thus completing the tables for the nineteenth century which 
were printed in an earlier volume. 

UNIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM Puiuip STYLES 
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English Church Plate, 597-1830. By Charles Oman. Pp. xxx + 326 + 200 plates. 
London: Oxford University Press, 1957. 126s. 

The still unfinished task of drawing up detailed inventories of plate be- 
longing to parishes of the Church of England for publication in periodicals of 
learned societies or in books was begun late in the eighteen-seventies. The 
compilers, many of them ordained members of that Church, worked sometimes 
alone and sometimes in collaboration, without any central co-ordination. Some 
undertook large areas—counties or dioceses; others were content with more 
modest limits—archdeaconries, deaneries or even parishes. As a result, some 
areas have been examined twice, while others have yet to be explored. 

Several attempts have been made to interpret this wealth of published 
material in more general and historical terms, but the problems and difficulties 
involved are quite different from those in the more familiar sphere of domestic 
plate. It is not, therefore, surprising that nearly half a century should have 
elapsed between the publication of the first comprehensive and well illustrated 
treatise on domestic plate, that by Sir Charles Jackson in two volumes, and the 
appearance in 1957 of Mr. Oman’s English Church Plate, a work in a smaller 
format but on an altogether more advanced level of scholarship. 

Private chapels, both family and corporate, as well as churches of other 
denominations, have hardly been brought within the nets yet flung. Nothing 
has been made public on the parish plate of Bedfordshire, Derbyshire, Hunting- 
donshire or the diocese of St. Asaph; very little on that of Buckinghamshire, 
Cheshire, Hertfordshire, Lancashire or Warwickshire. Published surveys on 
that in Kent, Staffordshire and Worcestershire have not yet been completed; the 
Isle of Wight was omitted from the volume on Hampshire. That of Cornwall is 
recorded only in manuscript and that of Cambridgeshire, Nottinghamshire and 
Shropshire in rough notes. Mr. Oman’s study is, therefore, based partly on his 
own fieldwork (he acknowledges how little any one person can examine in a 
lifetime) and partly on compilations dealing with only about two-thirds of the 
parishes in the old ecclesiastical provinces of Canterbury and York. His survey 
does not include Scotland, Northern Ireland or Eire. Thus, as Mr. Oman urges 
in his conclusion, the field is still open for much rewarding work. Your reviewer 
supports this appeal no less strongly than that to ministers of all denominations 
and all ranks to interest themselves as readily in liturgical plate as in other 
aspects of ecclesiastical history, especially in the items, even those of base metal, 
which come within their personal jurisdiction. 

His survey, from the year of the arrival in Kent of St. Augustine’s monastic 
mission up to the death of George III, runs to nearly 300 pages of narrative 
text, few of them without suitable annotations at the foot. Many readers will 
regret the absence of a consolidated list of the inventories to which they are so 
frequently referred. Mr. Oman’s exclusion of badges of ecclesiastical office has 
led him to omit a large number of related objects, ranging upwards in artistic 
merit from vergers’ wands to the two greatest treasures of English medieval 
goldsmiths’ work. Whatever the logic of excluding them, it is fortunate that at 
least both the Wykeham and the Foxe pastoral staves have already been well 
published elsewhere. 

Almost a third of Mr. Oman’s text commemorates the plate (divided, 
according to its purpose, into 29 categories) that.was in use during the thousand 
years before the Reformation. But not until the twelfth century does a chain 
of evidence, at first fragmentary and then ever strengthening, in the form of 
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extant plate, support inventories and other documentary sources to provide a 
visual intimation of the formal development of what is his central theme— 
altar plate proper. He extends in Appendix I the list of extant medieval chalices 
and patens, a few of which have been traced abroad. This abbreviated classifi- 
cation (with notes) of 78 of the former and 142 of the latter is marred by con- 
fusing tabulation, some misprints and inconsistencies, and the failure of a 
defective system of starring chalices that ‘have patens’ and patens which 
‘accompany a chalice’ to provide any correlation between the 40 chalices and 
patens that actually do, or at least appear to, belong together. 

Mr. Oman devotes about the same amount of text to his discussion of a little 
less than three centuries of Post-Reformation Anglican plate. Here the subject- 
matter is, on the one hand, simpler, because the number of uses to which plate 
could be put was much reduced by the new forms of service, and, on the other, 
is complicated by the surfeit of evidence, documentary and material, that has 
to be digested. His list of 18 Edwardian communion cups in Appendix II brings 
forward into the earliest short-lived phase of the Reformation the same type of 
analytical table as was used in Appendix I. The third Appendix consists in a 
list showing that almost a hundred of the 166 extant recorded communion cups 
made by the maker JP between 1563 and 1579 were distributed in Somerset, 
that is in the diocese of Bath and Wells, in four successive years. The significance 
of this list is not apparent unless the reader has followed Mr. Oman’s elucidation 
of the campaign, opened in 1570, for the replacement of chalices with com- 
munion cups in the recalcitrant West Country with sufficient attention to read 
note 3 on page 141. The account of this campaign may be taken as a typical 
example of his method throughout the book; his analysis of the publications 
on the extant plate of the area and his examination of the relevant Minute 
Book at Goldsmiths’ Hall are but part of the unobtrusive but exhaustive back- 
ground to his presentation of a broad narrative of solid facts, larded with well- 
reasoned hypotheses and spiced with detailed asides. 

Part IV takes the reader over ground hardly trodden by anyone before 
except the author himself, and consists principally in a formal analysis of the 
three categories of plate made for use by Recusant priests at Mass, and a dozen 
other miscellaneous categories. The official attitude to Recusancy has been 
reflected in the past by the fluctuations in the production of such plate at 
different periods, while the public attitude seems to be summed up by the 
evident willingness of seventeenth-century goldsmiths to turn out a Recusant 
chalice as readily as a ‘Gothic’ or any other pattern of communion cup. 

The other parts of the text deal with topics that broadly fulfil Mr. Oman’s 
purpose, ‘to describe the part which church plate has played in the national 
life’. He treats relationships of the goldsmiths on the one hand with, on the 
other, the Roman Catholic Church (to 1548), and then with both the Reformed 
English Church and the Recusant Roman Catholics. He devotes two chapters 
to examples of the conflict inherent in the office of sovereign, whereby the 
personal piety which may have resulted in munificent gifts to the Church can 
be overwhelmed by a constitutional duty to extort valuables from that very 
body, the custodian of easily assessed and collected bullion. For this reason 
church plate has likewise proved a target hardly less lucrative for thieves than 
has domestic plate, an unsuspected aspect of the subject that can be enjoyed 
in two short chapters on security. 

The two indexes are followed by 199 pages of illustrations with 350 half- 
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tone blocks engraved after photographs of, with few exceptions, excellent 
quality. A wide variety of sacred vessels is included and the specialist will be 
particularly grateful for the large proportion of Recusant plate of which repro- 
ductions are hardly to be found elsewhere. 

In spite of its minor faults, Mr. Oman’s book stands out as a model of 
the improved standard that will now be expected from other contributors in 
his field. 

THE ASHMOLEAN Museum, G. L. TayLor 
DEPARTMENT OF FINE ArT, 
OXFORD 


Basil Anthony Mary Moreau. By Etienne and Tony Catta, trans. by Edward L. 
Heston, C.S.C. Vol. I, pp. xxxii + 1016 + illustrations; Vol. II, pp. 1108 
+ illustrations. Milwaukee: Bruce Publishing Co., 1955. n.p. 

The average English reader, confronted by two volumes, each equal in bulk 
to the Oxford Dictionary of the Christian Church, might well wonder whether this 
French priest of the last century deserved a biography of 2,124 pages. Few 
people in Britain beyond a small circle of Roman Catholics have even heard 
of his existence. He is not given a separate article in the Catholic Encyclopedia. 
Nevertheless Basil Anthony Mary Moreau (1799-1873) was a remarkable man, 
whose influence was propagated far beyond France through the educational 
and missionary work of his religious communities. Here in brief is the story of 
the Congregation of Holy Cross, whose members—to-day more than 2,000— 
venerate him as their founder. 

Like so many religious congregations of men and women which came into 
being during the first half of the nineteenth century, this was in its inception a 
sort of by-product of the French Revolution. The Congregation of Holy Cross 
evolved from two distinct yet closely allied elements. First came the Brothers 
of St. Joseph, a teaching community founded in 1820 by the Abbé Jacques- 
Frangois Dujarié at Ruillé-sur-Loir in the diocese of Le Mans. Later on the 
bishop, seeing that these Brothers could not be maintained in the country, 
transferred them to the episcopal city, and with the consent of their founder 
gave them as superior the Abbé Moreau. The latter was an honorary canon of 
Le Mans and former professor in the diocesan seminary. Two years before this 
he had established a group of what were called Auxiliary Priests to give missions 
in rural districts. The two institutes were merged into one body, which eventu- 
ally took the title of Congregation of Holy Cross, because the first house was 
adjacent to the sixth-century church of Saint-Croix in Le Mans. In 1841 the 
Abbé Moreau formed a female branch of his institute—the Marianites of Holy 
Cross. 

The eighteen-forties witnessed the foundation of countless religious com- 
munities of men and women in France, most of them engaged in charitable, 
educational, or foreign missionary work. The Congregation of Holy Cross was 
among those which grew rapidly, like its contemporary the Augustinians of the 
Assumption, founded in 1845. The constitution and rules were formally ap- 
proved by the Holy See on 13 May 1857, when Moreau was nominated first 
Superior-General. By this time colleges and schools had been opened in many 
parts of France and in Algeria. The first trans-Atlantic foundation was made 
as early as 1842. Later on the Fathers and Brothers were sent to India, Brazil, 
Chile and Haiti. Mission work was started in Eastern Bengal in 1852. At the 
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present time the archdiocese of Dacca and the diocese of Chittagong, both in 
East Pakistan, are staffed by the Congregation. In North America, where the 
Holy Cross Fathers and Brothers are most numerous, among the best known 
institutions are the University of Notre Dame, Indiana, and the world famous 
Shrine of St. Joseph at Montreal, Canada. The Marianite Sisters of Holy Cross 
have houses in France, the U.S.A., Canada, East Pakistan and Hawaii. 

Such is the amazing world-wide apostolate for which the son of a small 
merchant, born in the village of Laigné-en-Belin, south of Le Mans, on 
11 February 1799, was directly or indirectly responsible. His biographers 
deserve to be congratulated. Their footnotes and references to sources are 
copious. They have provided indices to both volumes which run to more than 
30 pages as well as a useful bibliography, and have been most generous with 
illustrations and maps. To the serious student of ecclesiastical history in France 





this scholarly book will be an invaluable source of reference, because it brings | 
in many outstanding personalities of the period with whom Basil Anthony | 


Mary Moreau was associated at one time or another. 


St. AuGUSTINE’s ABBEY, PETER F, ANSON 
RAMSGATE, KENT 


Dean Church: the Anglican Response to Newman. By B. A. Smith. Pp. xiv +334 
including 6 drawings. London: Oxford University Press, 1958. 30s. 


At first sight dean Church’s career, pitched as it was in a minor key, Fellow | 


of Oriel, rector of Whateley and dean of St. Paul’s, raises the question whether 
he is a figure of sufficient interest to justify a full dress biography, but the offices 
which Church held do not fully reflect either his intellectual attainments or 
the influence he wielded. At the outset of his career he was prominent in the 
Oxford Movement and a close friend of Newman. After Newman’s secession 
he was one of the figures round whom the Tractarian party rallied and through- 


out the remainder of his life he exercised an increasing influence thanks to his | 


well thought-out principles, his high standard of conduct and his appreciation 
of the liberal outlook. It thus was natural for men to turn to him for advice in 
the ritualist controversies of the latter half of the century, and for Gladstone to 
regard him as one of the soundest judges of ecclesiastical matters. It was equally 
natural for the high flyers led by Dr. Pusey to wonder occasionally whether 
perhaps Church was entirely sound in his high church principles. But it is diffi- 
cult to write the biography of a man who deliberately eschewed the limelight, 
whose middle years were spent quietly in a country parish, and whose reserve 
about the part he played in important matters is quite extraordinary; no one, 
for example, reading Church’s History of the Oxford Movement would realise from 
the book itself Church’s part in that drama. Mr. Smith has surmounted the 
difficulties of his subject and has produced a biography which is full of interest 


both for the general reader and the scholar. Drawing mainly on Church’s own | 


writings and on other printed sources he has delineated Church’s character 
with sympathy and understanding and has clearly related his literary, political 
and pastoral activities to the period in which Church lived. If there is a defect 
in the book it is in the treatment of the middle years of Church’s life. Church 
was thirty-eight when he went to Whateley, and fifty-six when he left there for 
St. Paul’s. He was seventy-five when he died. The time spent at Whateley, 
therefore, covered what is the important period in most men’s lives. However, 
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only thirty pages of the biography of over three hundred pages have been given 
to it. This defect is probably unavoidable owing to the scarcity of evidence and 
incident during that period. Indeed the retreat to Whateley is something of an 
enigma which Mr. Smith has not entirely resolved. The possible explanations, 
failure of interest in Oxford, marriage, delicate health, do not seem entirely 
convincing. Mr. Smith hints at a strong pastoral sense which may have been 
the deciding factor. However that may be, Church eventually left his parish 
with much reluctance and could with difficulty be persuaded, if, indeed, he 
was ever fully persuaded, that his friends’ judgment of his capacity for higher 
ecclesiastical office was sounder than his own. 

Mr. Smith has entitled his book ‘Dean Church: the Anglican Response to 
Newman’. The latter part of the title is perhaps a little unfair to Anglicanism 
and to dean Church. Anglicanism, as Church is himself at pains to make clear 
in his History of the Oxford Movement, was quite unshaken, even among the 
Tractarians, after Newman’s secession, and Church’s qualities entitle him to 
be viewed in a wider context than of merely representing the view opposed to 
Newman. This would at least have been the opinion of Mr. Gladstone who, in 
a letter to Mrs. Church quoted by Mr Smith, wrote as follows: ‘He speaks 
humbly of himself in connexion with Cardinal Newman. Doubtless the genius 
of Newman has given him a throne which is all his own. But surely the Dean 
was by much the weightier and the wiser man.’ 


ORIEL COLLEGE, K. C. Turpin 
OxFoRD 


William Thomson, Archbishop of York: his Life and Times, 1819-90. By H. Kirk- 
Smith. Pp. 190. London: S.P.C.K., 1958. 35s. 

The writing of biography is a difficult art, of autobiography often an 
amiable weakness, unless indeed like Herbert Gladstone’s After Thirty Years it 
is a studied defence of another’s character and policy, or E. F. Benson’s Final 
Issue, a revealing combination of topographical descriptions, bird watching and 
gardening, delineations of character with sub-acid reflections on the foibles and 
weaknesses of contemporaries relating for example in stately prose the thoughts 
aroused in their minds on 11 November 1918 as Big Ben struck the hour of 
eleven, and doing so for the delight of pointing out that as a matter of fact 
Big Ben was only put into action again at noon on that day. (We wonder what 
he would have said had he lived to read in a great dictionary recently issued 
from Amen House the reference under ‘Benson, Robert Hugh’ to his Life by his 
son A. C. Benson, and in the text to ‘his life at Buntingfold’.) Academic bio- 
graphy in the form of a thesis usually with some appointed limitation of 
length has additional difficulties of its own, especially when, as in the volume 
before us, published for the Church Historical Society, it supplies what many 
will consider a real need. It is easy to quote ‘Fancy Archbishop Thomson!’ 
from a letter of Stubbs written at the time of his translation, but it is to ‘the 
great Archbishop Thomson’ that archbishop Lang refers at Mrs. Thomson’s 
funeral in 1913, twenty-three years after her husband’s death. In his Sheffield 
Ph.D. dissertation, Dr. Kirk-Smith has to trace the stages by which this emi- 
nence is attained. The son of a prosperous Whitehaven draper, Presbyterian 
turned Anglican, proceeds from a dissenting minister’s school at home to 
Shrewsbury under Samuel Butler, and thence to Queen’s College, Oxford, 
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where being advised that he will not thereby be debarred from a fellowship 
he offers only the books necessary for a Third in Honours. (It is a pity to have 
omitted the one famous story connected with his later Provostship.) He drops 
the ‘p’ from his name and becomes William Thomson, just as later he added 
his mother’s name ‘Home’ before the surname of his sons (16). The 
biographer has comments to make, but who bothers why William Cosmo 
Gordon Lang becomes in turn Mr. Cosmo Gordon Lang, C. G. Stepney, 
Cosmo Ebor. and Cosmo Cantuar. and whether’ he was or was not once 
ploughed in ‘Divvers’, according to an Oxford legend of sixty years ago. If 
true it could only mean that at the cost of shame to a Presbyterian upbringing 
the ‘effortless superiority’ of Balliol had for once succumbed to ‘hubris’. After 
a first failure in Responsions Thomson gets his Third and is elected a fellow 
of Queen’s (in 1840). We are told that as an undergraduate he had learned 
German, been a man of books and much talk and had written a book on the Laws 
of Thought which was published (in 1842). In 1842 he was ordained deacon by 
bishop Bagot (of Oxford), whether on his Fellowship or by letters dimissory, 
we are not told, nor when or where or by whom he was ‘priested’. He served 
curacies at Guildford (dioc. Winton) and Cuddesdon (Oxon.), but soon (1845) 
returned to fill college offices; he became Bampton Lecturer (1853), incumbent 
of All Souls, Langham Place, Preacher of Lincoln’s Inn (1858), royal chaplain. 
In 1855 he had been elected Provost of Queen’s and as a zealous and successful 
reformer became ‘the maker of modern Queen’s’. In December 1861 he was 
consecrated bishop of Gloucester and Bristol. In November 1862 the queen 
decided to take the youngest of the bishops offered to her and Thomson became 
archbishop of York at the age of 43. The curriculum vitae had indeed been a 
cursus honorum, and Dr. Kirk-Smith seems a little hard on a man who with a 
commanding presence, conscious of vision of things which he wishes to see 
done, of indisputable powers as a preacher and no mean faculty for organisa- 
tion finds himself to be the man whom important people desire for all sorts of 
positions of increasing importance and never seems to have dreamt of refusing: 
‘until he finally arrived at York, his life is one long catalogue of tasks half-done, 
or even hardly attempted’. ‘You will find it a good rule in life’, said the late 
Dr. F. E. Brightman, ‘when having to choose between two jobs always to take 
the one which seems to you honestly the more difficult to fill.’ 

The pontificates of Edward Vernon Harcourt (1807-47) and Thomas 
Musgrave (1847-60), the one a former fellow of All Souls born in 1757 and 
dying at the age of go, the other a fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, and 
Professor of Arabic, born in 1788 and dying at 72, had left a legacy to the see 
of York of things undone in the spiritual sphere so far as the Church of England 
was concerned, which the brief tenure of Charles Thomas Longley (1860-2), 
born in 1794, was quite inadequate to supply before his translation to Canter- 
bury, even had he been the man to do so. Like the not less megalopsychic 
Cosmo Lang, Thomson ‘deemed himself worthy of great things, being worthy’, 
intensely conscious of his position and insistent upon it lest it should not be 
recognised, delighting in the splendour of the episcopal purple and of what in 
moments of facetiousness archbishop Lang would refer to as ‘my poor wigwam’ 
at Bishopthorpe, indeed all the things which a Davidson or Temple, a Lightfoot 
or Westcott, or Handley Moule or Francis Chavasse, not to speak of an 
Edward King, would not have deemed it necessary to worry about. Such a man 
is likely to be impatient of opposition and a little too ready to misinterpret it and 
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to make mistakes in consequence. “Thomson’s relations with his Deans were 
notorious’, we are told. And there were the disputes such as in relation to the 
Burnley Pew case in 1887 where the churchwardens, at first with the consent 
of the incumbent, desired to free all seats at all services, and reporting this to 
the archbishop were ordered to obey the law and assign the seats to the 
parishioners according to their ‘degree’ and in order to do this he issued to the 
parishioners a circular containing the following: 


‘Rank, profession or occupation. State particularly whether Peer, Baronet, 
Knight, Member of Parliament, gentleman, yeoman, tradesman, mechanic, 
artisan, servant, labourer, etc. If you hold any public office with the Crown, 
in the county, or in the municipality, the nature of the office should be 
stated ; if an office of profit what is the salary? Are you entitled to bear arms ? 
Have you been presented at Court ? What is the amount of your income and 
how is it derived ? At what are you rated to the poor? Are you on the list of 
Parliamentary electors? Probable amount of your subscriptions to “‘church 


expenses’’.’ 


The letter was written from Bishopthorpe on 10 January 1887 and the replies 
were to reach the archbishop not later than the 15th inst. ‘His grace will then 
be in a position to assign the seats to the parishioners according to their degree, as 
advised in the opinion of Mr. Chancellor Dibdin’. We can only regret that Sir 
Lewis Dibdin did not live to write this review, for the comments of that Judge 
of the Chancery Court of York and future Dean of Arches on the use made of 
advice privately given would certainly not have been lacking in pungency, 
even apart from the assumption that according to the law of England the right 
to allocate seats in a parish church inheres in the diocesan bishop. The circular 
is ludicrous, but fortunately Thomson’s claim to greatness rests upon a more 
secure foundation, and not least in relation to his work for Sheffield and other 
large centres of population. 

Dr. Kirk-Smith’s book could have gained had it exhibited a little more of 
the detachment of Mr. G. M. Young’s notable study Victorian England, Portrait 
of an Age. He has made good use of Visitation Returns but whether he is speak- 
ing of Evangelicalism, Low Church, Methodism, or Dissent, he shews himself 
hardly adequately conscious of possible bias in the secondary sources on which 
he relies. And the same seems to be true both in regard to the appraisement of 
Thomson’s theological position and the account of the ‘Ritualistic’ contro- 


‘versies and the struggle against ‘secularism’. But when all was said and done it 


could be said that ‘the Sheffield working men took Archbishop Thomson to 
their hearts, and he always remained a tremendous power among them. He 
earned for himself the title of ““The People’s Archbishop”, which is inscribed 
on a memorial stone in Sheffield Cathedral’. 
Curist CHURCH, The late CLAUDE JENKINS 
OxFoRD 
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The Mysteries of Mithra. By Franz Cumont. Translated from the 2nd revised 
French ed. by Thomas J. McCormack. Pp. xiv + 239 +50 illustrations. 
New York: Dover Publications; London: The Mayflower Publishing Co. ; 
Vision Press, 1957. 16s. 

The Oriental Religions in Roman Paganism. By Franz Cumont. Authorised trans- 
lation. Pp. xxiv + 298. New York: Dover Publications; London: The May- 
flower Publishing Co.; Vision Press, 1957. 13s. 

The appearance of these two translations will be welcomed not only by 
professional students of religion and of the Greco-Roman world, but by all 
those members of the general public who are interested in the early struggles 
of Christianity and the conflict of religions in the Greco-Roman world during 
the first three centuries of our era. The story of that struggle and the spiritual 
conflicts of those times, as well as a more detailed knowledge and understanding 
of the rival religions, are much better known to us to-day than they were fifty 
years ago, thanks largely to the researches of the author of these books, which 
were two of his earlier works on the subject. The books themselves, written by 
the foremost scholar of these religions, need no review here; they have for half 
a century been ‘classics’, though in recent times not so easily acquired; for this 
reason their appearance in this Series is particularly welcome. 

It is, however, a pity that the Editors of the Series decided to reprint without 
change the translations made from the earlier editions; for later editions of both 
books appeared after these translations were made, and while the texts them- 
selves underwent only minor changes, The Mysteries of Mithra in the 3rd edition 
was enlarged by the addition of footnotes, which greatly enhance its value; 
while the notes of Oriental Religions were in the 4th edition brought up to date 
and considerably increased. It would not have involved great labour or expense 
to have brought the translations up to date, and to have done so would have 
added vastly to their value for students. As it is, they will still have to go to the 
French editions to find the author’s evidence. Further, the occasional awkward 
word or phrase, which arose from an over-literal translation, still remains 
with us. 

The books are well produced and clearly printed, and the illustrations in 
The Mysteries of Mithra are very satisfactorily reproduced. We must be grateful 
to Dover Publications for making available at a reasonable price these fascinating 
and important books. 

UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER R. E. Smitu 


Der Turmbau von Babel: Geschichte der Meinungen tiber Ursprung und Vielfalt der 
Sprachen und Volker, Band 1: Fundamente und Aufbau. By Arno Borst. 
Pp. viii +357. Stuttgart: Hiersemann, 1957. DM.40.00. 

The book’s author, lecturer in medieval history at the university of Minster, 
started his literary career with a comprehensive monograph? on the dualistic 


1 Die Katharer (Schriften der Monumenta Germaniae Historica, xii), Stuttgart 1953. 
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heresy of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. In the preparation of his first 
book he came across a short remark, ascribed to a catharist facing inquisition, 
that the seventy-two different languages of mankind have their natural equiva- 
lent in the existence of seventy-two creeds. The lack of uniformity on the one 
side justifies by its origin in God’s will the corresponding state on the other side. 
This unexpected defence of tolerance by a medieval sectarian gave Dr. Borst 
the theme for his second project, on which he spent five years. He investigated 
the impact which the ethnology of Genesis and the story of the tower of Babel 
had on Man’s thought about the differentiation of languages and nations. In 
his explanation of this chapter of intellectual history the author did not restrict 
himself to the study of the texts directly concerned with the scholarly or 
legendary exegesis of the relevant chapters in the Bible, but included all 
tendencies, which in the change of historical circumstances have either pre- 
pared and promoted or curbed the influence of the bib!ical story. Poseidonios, 
who sought confirmation for his belief in cosmic harmony, and Origen, whose 
allegorical interpretation of the Old Testament eliminated the historical con- 
tents of Genesis, are both discussed from this point of view. This group of ideas 
obtained its greatest force in the Middle Ages. The first volume, now published, 
serves as a kind of preamble covering the ancient Orient, Israel and Greece, 
early Christianity and Islam. The writings of the Latin Fathers are reserved for 
the second volume, which will deal with medieval theology of history, while the 
third volume will bring the epilogue to the story in Humanism and modern 
times. The publication of the second and third volumes, promised for the near 
future, will reveal the results of Dr. Borst’s incredibly wide learning and will 
offer an opportunity to discuss his method. 
University OF LIVERPOOL Hans LieBescHvtTz 


The Emergence of Christian Culture in the West: the Classical Heritage of the Middle 
Ages. By Henry Osborn Taylor. Bibliography by Kenneth M. Setton. 
(Harper Torchbooks, 48). Pp. xx +379. New York: Harper & Bros., 1958. 
$1.75. 

Not least among the benefits of this reissue—formerly The Classical Heritage 
of the Middle Ages—is that it provides a comparison between the writing of 
cultural history to-day and at the beginning of the century. It enables a balance 
to be cast in which there is credit and debit on both sides. To the credit of 
modern scholarship is, first, its precision, discipline and palpability, in addition, 
of course, to the increased knowledge at its disposal; compared with these, the 
looseness and capaciousness of Taylor’s generalisations become well-nigh 
meaningless; his tendency to subsume societies and their conceptions under 
abstract terms, like ‘ancient man’ or ‘medieval man’, can be exasperating when 
one is looking for tangible evidence. Secondly, in their favour, is the awareness 
of contemporary scholars of the material foundations of society: economic and 
social facts such as the changed character of towns and trade or the difference 
between Roman and Germanic organisations are indispensable to an under- 
standing of the change from the Roman Empire to the Middle Ages. Taylor, 
however, was oblivious of these implications; consequently, his study lacks due 
consideration of the different circumstances in which their respective thinking 
and cultures took place, or of the different ends:they served: for example, he 
does not attempt to compare the function of the urban schools of the Roman 
Empire with that of the monastic schools subsequently; the diversity of their 
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practical, as opposed to their spiritual, purposes is scarcely considered. Too | 
many of the developments described by Taylor, therefore, happen in a vacuum 

The other side of the picture shows the qualities of culture, humanity and 
civilisation which Taylor brought to his subject; an amateur in the true sense, 
he exudes both a love of his subject and a keen awareness of the difference 
between the good and the best. His book has a range and sweep which encom- 
passes aspects which are to-day regarded as separate disciplines. His judg- 
ments, often of great insight, are those of a man of independent opinions who 
has no inhibition in expressing them. Above all, Taylor was a pioneer in under- 
taking to trace the classical heritage of medieval culture; he pointed unerringly | 
to a path which has since become a main highway. One has only to study the | 
eleven crammed pages of bibliography, appended by Professor Ketton, who 
also provides an introduction, to realise the magnitude and boldness of a work 
which can still to-day be read with profit as well as with pleasure. 

UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER Gorpon Lerr 


Medieval Cartularies of Great Britain: a Short Catalogue. By G. R. C. Davis. 
Pp. xxii + 182. London: Longmans, Green, 1958. 30s. 

This long awaited bibliography of cartularies will prove invaluable to all | 
medievalists. It contains entries under each cathedral, religious house, collegiate 
church, hospital or family, not only of existing cartularies but also of those known | 
to have existed and now destroyed or untraceable. In a very useful introduction | 
Mr. Davis describes the various types of cartulary, and other registers some- | 
times wrongly described as such, to which references are made in the catalogue. 
The section on the descent of these records succinctly gives the reasons for their 
compilation and points out the legal value which was the principal reason for 
the preservation of the monastic cartularies in the century after the dissolution 
of the monasteries. Historical and antiquarian interest in them developed later 
and it is a remarkable fact that Sir Robert Cotton, Robert and Edward Harley, 


first and second earls of Oxford, and Sir Thomas Philipps, at one time or } 


another owned nearly a quarter of the listed items. The collections of the first 
three form the greater part of the immense number of cartularies in the British 
Museum. Notes on the former owners and on the references to lost volumes in 
letters or sale catalogues are frequently given and are very interesting. 

The Finding List of cartularies is a useful reminder of the various sources 
to which historians wishing to trace these records have hitherto had to resort, 
whereas now they will find the material contained therein conveniently brought 
together by Mr. Davis. Information is also given about editions whether com- 
pleted or in progress and whether full or only selections. 

The second part, containing the family cartularies, brings to public notice 
a type of record rather less familiar. While the existence of the great cartu- 
laries of Westminster, Bury St. Edmunds or Glastonbury is well known, that 
of the Anlaby family of 149 folios completed in 1450 and still in its contemporary | 
binding, the still larger Brooksby cartulary of 1445 and the sixteenth-century 
cartulary of Griffin of Braybrook and many others will probably come as a 
surprise to many readers. These secular compilations are now receiving more 
attention and it is becoming apparent that owners of lands no more extensive 
than those (for example) of Moulton of Frampton kept not only their title 
deeds but also many other business records with as much care and efficiency | 
as the great lords. : 
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SHORT NOTICES 


1. Too Altogether this book is a mine of information and will be part of the essential 
cuum | equipment of the medieval historian both now and for a very long time to come. 
ty and St. Hitpa’s Co..ece, KATHLEEN Major 

- SENse, OXFORD 

ference 

*ncom- 

;judg- Late Medieval Mysticism. Edited by Ray C. Petry. (Library of Christian Classics, 
13 who xiii). Pp. 424. London: S.C.M. Press, 1957. 35s. 

under- This work contains translated extracts from the classics of Christian 


rringly | mysticism from St. Bernard to St. Catherine of Genoa. It is not by any means 
dy the | entirely ‘late medieval’. The inclusion of Hugh and Richard of St. Victor 
n, who _ locates it centrally in the long line of writers, and will be welcome to an English 
a work reader, for, as the editor points out, the Victorines had a considerable influence 
upon English mystics. One would like to see more later medieval English texts 

LEFF here; and what about the prophetic Revelations of St. Bridget which, though 
' Scandinavian, had a really powerful influence in this country ? The pieces given 

are, however, a copious and apposite selection, introduced by useful biblio- 


ere graphies. It is particularly welcome to find passages of Ruysbroek’s “The Spark- 
ae ling Stone’ included, though that most difficult writer deserves some passages 
llegiate | from “The Spiritual Espousals’ being reproduced here. His criticism of the 
known! SUpetior monists who ‘maintain that they cannot advance, for they have 
tuctiontl achieved a life of unity and emptiness’ beyond which one cannot advance and 
pens. in which there is no exercise is a good defence of the common or practical life 
nlogue which Ruysbroek always upheld. Professor Petry has rightly pointed out this 
a" dete _ characteristic in his prefatory note to that mystic. 

no: I find it difficult to understand the omission of the Spirituals. Where is 
asda Angelo Clareno or Ubertino da Casale? The Franciscan movement with 
dlater | #8 humanism, its infinitely daring philosophy, its analysis of love, with its 
Harley determination to reach the individual soul and its power in the confessional estab- 
ie od , lished a literary tradition which left its mark permanently on Christian spiritu- 
he first ality. Can it be that the anthologist in the editor has got the better of the 


British thinker? There is only Bonaventura here, finely introduced and presaging good 
things: then off we go with the Dominicans. The bibliographies may say, but 


imes 1 could not the historical background of the return to ‘Platonism’ (the term is 
used in the Klibansky sense) be explained and the roots of the Dionysian- 

sources : ‘ p ; . 
“resort, 2°sative philosophy which so strongly influenced Cusanus be exposed? One 
ieee ht ‘ cannot select passages without some attempt to assess the philosophic trends 
on a that lie behind religious philosophy. Perhaps this is to ask too much of a book 
} which many will find stimulating and suggestive: but they will have to supply 
. noice tk? good deal of basic historical knowledge and above all go from the texts 
cas © the originals. 

ALL Souts CoLLEcE, E. F. Jacoz 
m, that 

OXFORD 
porary 
century 


ne asa The Ecclesiastical Courts of York. By Carson I. A. Ritchie. Pp. 245. Arbroath: 

ig more The Herald Press, 1956. 21s. 

<tensive This survey of the Elizabethan Church jurisdiction in York might have 

eir title | been a very useful work if it had been cast in a different form and given a more 

ficiency | careful revision. As it is, it does at least present a picture of the five tribunals 
| that sat in York and is able to clear up the muddle about Chancery and 
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Audience by showing that between 1575 and 1595 the Audience Court and | 
the Chancery Court were merged in the one court called the ‘Court of Audience | 
or Chancery’. There is also a helpful section on the officers of the courts and | 
some entertaining passages on proctors from a Stuart satirical pamphlet. The 
most original part is the analysis of the “York Precedent Book’ (Bucks Arch- 
deaconry MS. d. 4) and of Cambridge Univ. Library MS. Addit. 3115; but 
one would like to see far more critical study of the nature and contents of Court 
Books as a whole. The highly abbreviated notes contain references which should 
have been the subject of much more lengthy comment and discussion in the 
body of the book itself in a general section on the authorities used. The chapters 
on procedure could have been made more coherent by a better grasp of the | 
main types of business transacted in an ecclesiastical court, and here a back- 
ground knowledge of the Canon Law is indispensable. Mr. Ritchie had a fine 
opportunity to show how the Canon Law surviving the Reformation worked 
and was administered, to correct in places, and to amplify, the seventeenth- | 
and eighteenth-century commentators from these local examples. In places he 
has done this, but the procedural section is too confused to let the reader have 
a total impression. The footnotes do not always correspond to the numbering 
given in the text. No notes are given for Chapter 2, although two appear on 
pp. 8, 9. Something must have gone wrong with the annotations at the begin- | 
ning of Chapter 3. If Mr. Ritchie would now write a full and careful account | 
of the Chancery and Audience Books and the other source material he has ' 
used, making it a purely archival study, we should be much advantaged. This | 
is the first step in the business. ; 
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Notarial Signs from the York archiepiscopal records. By J. S. Purvis. Pp. xxii + 100 | 
plates. London & York: Borthwick Institute of Historical Research (St. 
Anthony’s Press), 1957. 30s. 

This volume contains ninety-nine examples of the signs, and one example 
of a seal of notaries public from 1304 to 1723, though all but twelve are earlier 
than 1600. 

To those unfamiliar with the ‘public instrument’ which, like its producer 
the public notary, was unknown to the common law these intricate and some- 
times beautiful marks of authentication will come as a novelty. It is ordinarily 
only in the archives of the church, of international trade and of the diplomatic 
activities of the government that the products of the public notary are found 
in this country. \ 

The opening statement of the introduction that ‘study of the office of/ 
Notary Public has been strangely neglected’ should perhaps be qualified by 
the words ‘in this country’ as there is a considerable continental literature on 
the subject. It is unfortunate that it is not made clear in what courts the presence 
of a notary was essential, nor why less use was made of him here than any- 
where else in Europe. But it is good that so many of the notaries marks shown 
are thus made available, even though at a somewhat high price. 

St. Hitpa’s CoLLece, KATHLEEN Major 
OxFORD 
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A Biographical Register of the University of Oxford to A.D. 1500, Vol. II: F to O. 
By A. B. Emden. Pp. xx + 754. Oxford: Clarendon Press; London: Oxford 
University Press, 1958. 168s. 

The authors and publishers of the Oxford Register make fast progress. This 
second instalment has all the interest of the first!; if anything there seem to be 
more names of great scholars and prelates here than those with initials A to E. 
In particular, the fifteenth century produces an important group of humanists, 
including Richard Foxe, William Grocyn, Thomas Linacre, William Latimer, 
Adam Moleyns, Thomas More, about whom Mr. Emden has much new or 
recently found material to communicate. Three separate inventories of Grocyn’s 
library, extending to hundreds of books, are printed here, with the surviving 
volumes identified. Likewise, the immense benefactions of William Gray, 
bishop of Ely, to Balliol College Library, and of Richard Foxe to Corpus 
Library, are listed. It is not only the humanists who are illuminated for us by 
the books they read: we get the predominantly theological and legal libraries 
of bishops and administrators (such as Richard Gravesend junior and John 
Lecche), and a list of thirty-three manuscripts annotated by Thomas Gascoigne. 
Mr. Emden’s diligence in collecting references to books extends to the records 
of books pledged in the university chests which were kept for making loans. 
When the Register is complete the curious reader will be able to extract from 
it a comprehensive list of ‘cautiones’. 

The great figures of medieval Oxford who are to be found in this volume 


d. This | will occur to every reader. Among some of the more interesting secondary 
_ figures are Thomas Kent, nobleman, canonist, civil servant, who died in 1469 


ACOB 


bequeathing his law-books to form a library for the officials and practitioners 


_in the Court of Canterbury; and the picturesque Thomas Merks, bishop of 


Carlisle and Salmas, who suffered for his master, Richard II, and retired to 
Queen’s College in 1401 for a quiet life. Lower in the scale come the masters 
who gave secretarial courses and lessons in conveyancing, and their pupils. 


ii + 100 | The earliest (a ‘possible’ teacher only) is John de Morbiria, in Henry III’s 
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reign: later come John Jeppe and William Kyngesmyll and Simon O. or 
Offord. 

As the author pointed out in his introduction to volume I, it is often im- 
possible to be certain that a scholar studied at Oxford, although tradition 
associates him with the university. A few names he seems disposed to admit 
even in the absence of any positive evidence. I do not see on what grounds the 
canonist William Lyndwood is claimed for Oxford, and the connexion of 
William de Montibus, Hugh Nonant, and Roger Niger with the schools is 
surely problematic in the extreme. But Mr. Emden generally makes clear the 
weakness of the evidence, and one is only grateful for his well-documented 

_discussions on certain persons, such as Richard of Melun and Richard de 
_ Mediavilla, who are treated as ‘possibles’, not ‘probables’. 
Corpus Curist1 COLLEGE, C. R. CHENEY 
CAMBRIDGE 


1 Cf. this JouRNAL, ix. 249-51. 
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Rodrigo Sanchez de Arévalo 1404-1470: Spanish Diplomat and Champion of the Papacy. 
By Richard H. Trame, S.J. (Catholic University of America Studies in 
Mediaeval History, New Series, xv). Pp. x +242. Washington: Catholic 
University of America Press, 1958. $2.75. 

Arévalo has been the subject of studies by Mgr. Jedin and Teodoro Toni, 





the latter mainly for his De pace et bello. Father Trame’s book, though a doctoral 
thesis, is a comprehensive study of the Spanish anti-conciliar which sets out 
his varied and copious writings, still mainly in manuscript, and analyses his 
relations both with his Castilian masters Juan II and Enrique IV and with the| 
popes from Eugenius IV to Paul II. Successively canon of Burgos, dean of 
Leon and bishop of Oviedo (not to mention his other benefices), Arévalo first 
entered conciliar politics when he went as bachalarius to Alfonso bishop of | 
Burgos at the Council of Basel. He seems to have been on the conciliar side till 
after 1438 and to have been changed into a papal apologist owing to the con- | 
duct of the conciliar majority in 1439. Thereafter he lost no opportunity of | 
defending the Holy See against what he regarded as disloyalty and rebellion, | 
not genuine schism as had existed until 1417. The three main anti-conciliar | 
treatises are the ‘Dialogus de remediis Schismatis’, 1440-2 (Cod. Vat. Lat.| 
4002), the ‘Contra tres propositiones Concilii Basiliensis’, 1447-8 (Cod. Vat. | 
Lat. 4154, 4167, and Padua, Bibl. Capit. Cod. A.45 R.2) and the “Tractatus 
de expedientia, utilitate et congruentia congregationis Concilii generalis’ 1460- 
1461 (Univ. of Salamanca Cod. 2-c-4-181, a codex containing other works of 
his). Not so well known as Torquemada, in some respects he is a more effective 
publicist for the immediate situation: but his attacks on the Council and his| 
defence of the papal plenitude of power are not matched by any real under-| 
standing of the reasons why reform of the Curia was still desired and still being| 
pressed. Fr. Trame has some interesting remarks on his relations with Paul II.) 
His ‘Libellus de libera et irrefragabili auctoritate Romani Pontificis’ (Padua, 
Bibl. Capit Cod. A.45 R.2) may well have animated the Venetian pope to} 
repudiate, and make his unwilling Cardinals repudiate, the Wahlkapitulation they 
were trying to foist upon him. The most curious part of Arévalo’s life was when | 
he acted as captain of the Castle of St. Angelo and gaoler of the Academicians | 
Paul II incarcerated there. We are told that he put them all in one cell and 
gave them one of his conciliar treatises to read. Despite Fr. Trame’s apology 
for his improving letters to his captives, such torture needs no comment. 
ALL Sours CoLLEcE, E. F. Jacos 
OxFORD 


Fray Alonso de la Vera Cruz, O.S.A. (1507-1584) : a Study of his Life and his Contni- 
bution to the Religious and Intellectual Affairs of Early Mexico. By Arthur Ennis, 
O.S.A. (Augustiniana, V—-VIII). Pp. viii + 210 +4 plates + 1 map. Louvain: 
E. Warny, 1957. (Obtainable from Institut Historique a 
Héverlé-Louvain). $3.00, Belgian Frs. 150. 

This painstaking study is based on much documentary material as well as 
on printed sources. It serves to bring to the historian’s attention an Augustinian 
of outstanding qualities, referred to as ‘lillustre Fr. Alonso de la Veracruz’ by 
Robert Ricard in his well-known work La ‘conquéte spirituelle’ du Mexique, 
though in fact not given any more precise description. Vera Cruz spent most| 
of his life working in Mexico and on behalf of that Spanish Viceroyalty, but 
though technically a missionary his most important activities were in the 
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_ fields of education and the organisation of the Church. These points are well 


made by the author, and without doubt they are of great interest to the 
Augustinian or to any reader enquiring into the altercations between the 
regulars and the hierarchy in Mexico in the sixteenth century. But many 
would have been more absorbed by a more detailed discussion of the opinions 
of Vera Cruz and his colleagues on the controversy over the treatment of the 
Indians, the activities of Las Casas and the New Laws of 1542-3. Vera Cruz’s 
religion shows one of the reactions to the influence of Erasmus in Spain, though 
never approaching unorthodoxy: it is significant that he expressed his agree- 
ment with the views of Fr. Luis de Leén when Fr. Luis was under investigation 
by the Inquisition. 

EMMANUEL COLLEGE, J. STREET 

CAMBRIDGE 


The Life of St. John of the Cross. By Criségono de Jesus, O.C.D. Translated by 
Kathleen Pond. Pp. xvi + 400 + 19 illustrations. London: Longmans; New 
York: Harper & Bros., 1958. 45s.; pocket ed., without illustrations, 18s. 

The Vida de San Juan de la Cruz by the late Padre Criségono de Jesus, which 
prefaces the edition of the Saint’s works in the Biblioteca de Autores Cristianos xv, 
is a remarkable biography of a distinctive kind. No authorities are accepted 
other than primary MS. sources; no statement is made that cannot be sub- 
stantiated from the accounts of eyewitnesses; references to the sources are given 
for every fact and statement and the exact words of the eyewitnesses are usually 
quoted in the notes. The author keeps scrupulously to his sources, without 
embroidering on them by any imaginative reconstruction of events and con- 
versations or intruding comments of his own. 

This method and the impressive weight of documentation make the 
biography indispensable to scholars; but the objectivity of approach makes it 
scarcely suitable for the general English public. There are no character studies 
such as the modern reader has come to expect from biographies. While the 
figure of St. John himself emerges vividly enough from the contemporary 
sources, there is no discussion of his mysticism. Cases of what were considered 
to be possession by the devil are presented only as they appeared to the eye- 
witnesses, and the phenomena are not related to the findings of modern medical 
psychology. The biography assumes a knowledge of the historical background 


and can scarcely be fully intelligible to any reader not already familiar with 


' the facts and nature of the religious revival in sixteenth-century Spain and, in 
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particular, with the reasons for the strong opposition within the Carmelite 
Order to the Discalced Reform. A knowledge and understanding of Roman 
Catholic spirituality and of the nature and ideals of the contemplative monastic 
life, with its penitential and ascetical practices, are taken for granted. The 
work is not, and never set out to be, a complete study along modern lines of 


_ St. John of the Cross and his times. Unfortunately the translator’s foreword 


does not explain the strength and limitations of the biography, and the non- 

specialist, particularly if he is not a Roman Catholic, who comes to this subject 

for the first time will be likely to find himself often confused and bewildered. 
Scholars, for their part, are not well served by Miss Pond’s translation, 

which is not a satisfactory substitute for the original. Padre Criségono’s 

voluminous notes are drastically reduced and abbreviated (they are omitted 

entirely in the cheap pocket edition) ; ‘references’ are separated from ‘notes’ 
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and printed apart with no indication in the text itself that they exist, the reader 
being expected to work back from the references to the text by counting the 
lines on each page. The English is mostly pedestrian and sometimes clumsy. 
The translator’s knowledge of Spanish is frequently superficial. Idioms can be 
rendered literally, e.g. ‘to leave in the street’ instead of ‘to dismiss from 
employment’. All too often the English word is chosen that looks most like the 
Spanish; this system produces not only infelicities and inaccuracies but also 
absurdities like ‘the spacious choir grille of the tester’, where testero, in the 
context, is the west-end of the nave of a church. 

University oF LonpDon, A. A. PARKER 

Kinc’s COLLEGE 


The Answer To The Whole Set of Questions of the Celebrated Mr. William Apollonius, 
Pastor of the Church of Middelburg Looking toward the Resolution of Certain Con- 
troversies Concerning Church Government Now Being Agitated in England. By John 
Norton. Translated from the Latin by Douglas Horton. Pp. xxii + 196. 
Cambridge: Harvard University Press; London: Oxford University Press 
1958. 38s. 

In 1644 Willem Apollonij [sic] of Middelburg animadverted on the prin- 
ciples of Independency in the Afologeticall Narration put out by the ‘Dissenting 
Brethren’ in the Westminster Assembly by issuing a Consideratio quarundam 
controversiarum ad regimen ecclesiae Dei spectantium, quae in Angliae regno hodie 
agitantur; and in the following year an English version was published. An 
answer was clearly called for; and in 1648 duly appeared Responsio ad totam 





quaestionum syllogen, by John Norton, then of Ipswich, New England. It is this 
work which has now, for the first time, been translated into English. Dr. Horton | 
perhaps goes too far when he says that the book ‘went almost immediately into | 
eclipse after it was published’. Not only (as he allows elsewhere) was it used 
by Fuller for his Church History and praised by Johannes Hoornbeeck of Leiden, 
but in Baxter’s Christian Directory ‘Norton (moderate)’ stands first in the list of 
works ‘Of Independency: pro’. In the Reliquiae Baxter distinguishes those 
Independents who were ‘moderate, going with Mr. Norton and the New- 
England Synod, and little differing from the moderate Presbyterians, and as 
well ordered as any Party that I know’ from ‘others of them, more raw, and self- 
conceited, and addicted to Separations and Divisions, their Zeal being greater 
than their Knowledge; who have opened the Door to Anabaptists first, and | 
then to all the other Sects’. In England at least the Responsio thus never repre- | 
sented more than a section of the Independents; but it was a weighty section, 
with an ecclesiology which deserved to be taken seriously, and ‘Horton’s | 
Norton’ is to be welcomed as a scholarly and readable rendering of what in | 
its day was an important work. Its translator, who regards it as ‘indispensable 
to students of ecclesiastical polity’, offers it as ‘a gift to the ecumenical move- 
ment’. 
New Col ecg, GEoFFREY F, NUTTALL 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON j 


Richard Baxter and Puritan Politics. Edited by Richard Schlatter. Pp. viii + 178. 
New Brunswick: Rutgers University Press, 1957. $4.50. 
This is a remarkable and timely contribution to the literature of Church 
history. After an introduction of 40 pages, it presents selections from Baxter’s 
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political writings taken from documents all but one of which have remained in 
manuscript until the day this book was published. Only A Holy Commonwealth 
(1659), from which two chapters are reprinted (occupying 56 pages) has been 
printed before. The other documents are these: ‘A Letter to Sir Edward Harley’ 
(1656) ; ‘A Letter to John Swinfen’ (? 1659) ; ‘An Answer to the Overturners 
... of the Government . . .” (1659) ; ‘A Letter to Thomas Bampfield’ (1660) ; 
‘A Sheet in Reference to the Judgment and Decree of the University of Oxford 
...’ (1683), and ‘King James His Abdication . . . Plainly Proved’ (October 
1691). 

A Holy Comionwealth, then, forms the backbone of the political documents ; 
the other occasional papers cluster round it. And it is perfectly clear that 
political democracy had no more implacable enemy in the seventeenth cen- 
tury than Baxter. Religious liberty is no concern of his. So far from being of 
those Puritans to whom we romantically ascribe the ideas of toleration and 
democracy, Baxter was in politics not so much a ‘conservative’ as a medievalist. 
Nothing, on this evidence, could have pleased him more than a clericalised 
Protestant feudalism. 

The editor’s introduction sets the scene with economy and clarity. It does 
not at any point depart from the evidence presented by the documents. The 
importance of this book is not in that it presents Baxter as an original or im- 
portant political thinker: that it disclaims. Baxter is first and last a preacher 
and ‘spiritual teacher of great eminence and significance. But it makes a con- 
siderable difference to our estimate of his spiritual direction that these were his 
theories about people and life. And in an age when unsanctified democracy 
is proving to be much less than an axiom of life in church and state both here 
and in America, these documents provide much occasion for thought and 
searching. 

MaAnsFIELD COLLEGE, Erik RouTLEY 
OxFORD 


Science and Religion in Seventeenth-Century England. By Richard S. Westfall. (Yale 
Historical Publications, 67). Pp. x +235. New Haven: Yale University 
Press; London: Oxford University Press, 1958. 36s. 

Professor Westfall’s purpose in this book, the scope of which is more limited 
than its title suggests, is ‘to illuminate some aspects of the interaction of science 
and religion in the late 17th century by studying the opinions of the scientists 
(the “virtuosi,”’ as they were called)’, who may be accepted as ‘a fair cross- 
section of educated English society’. The writers who receive most frequent 
and detailed attention are Ray, Charleton, Wilkins, Boyle, Glanvill and Locke: 
all of them, like most of the other virtuosi considered, including Newton, who 
‘presented a summary and a culmination of their religious thought’, members 
of the Royal Society. This is a sound and careful piece of work. The chapters 
on ‘Divine Providence and Natural Law’ and ‘Reason and Faith’ are par- 
ticularly good. We pass by easy stages from a devout wonder at Nature for the 
God whose glory it proclaims and from the engaging argument that ‘the 
Creator turned the horse’s ears towards the rear in order for it to hear the 
driver’s commands’ to a Natural Religion in which faith is ‘on a lower plane 
than the knowledge gained by rational inquiry? and from which are lacking 
‘the notions of redemption, regeneration, and spiritual growth’. 

Yet one wonders occasionally. One wonders in what sense we pass, since 
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the ‘logical’ order of the writings of these men, most of them close contem- 
poraries, is not always chronological, and it is the same Boyle through whose 
works runs ‘a never silent melody of enraptured surprise at the Creator’s 
ingenuity’ who also ‘talked about sin like an American discussing cricket; he 
had heard of it but had never seen it close at hand’. One also wonders how far 


what is omitted would, if considered, alter the picture. Glanvill wrote Philo- | 
Sophical Considerations in defence of witchcraft as well as A Seasonable Recommenda- | 


tion and Defence of Reason in Affairs of Religion. Charleton not only wrote The 
Darkness of Atheism Dispelled by the Light of Nature but translated A Ternary of 
Paradoxes from Van Helmont. Witchcraft, Van Helmont, even Valentine 
Greatrakes ‘the stroker’, whom both Boyle and Wilkins supported, were really 


all part of ‘science and religion in seventeenth-century England’. Nor were the | 


virtuosi the only writers who sought to defend reason in affairs of religion or 
to show the reasonableness of Christianity. Henry Hammond, Richard Baxter 
and Sir Charles Wolseley were all at it, even to their titles, before Glanvill and 
Locke. None of them were members of the Royal Society; but in Reason’s ear 
they all rejoice. 
New COLLEGE, GeorFrey I’. NUTTALL 
UnIveRsITY OF LONDON 


The Curate of Souls: being a Collection of Writings on the Nature and Work of a Priest | 


Srom the first century after the Restoration, 1660-1760. Edited by John R. H. 
Moorman. Pp. vi + 237. London: S.P.C.K., 1958. gs. 6d. 

It is over a century since The Clergyman’s Instructor was first published, to 
draw the attention of the ordinand and the ordained to the Anglican Divines who 
had written about the cure of souls. The present volume is in the same tradition 
and reveals the priest to himself, and sets forward his high calling, often in 
moving terms. The compiler draws on Taylor, Dodwell, Patrick, Burnet, 
Wilson, Brett, Gibson, Newton and John Wesley. Each selection is discreetly 
introduced. The only exception to the high tone of these contributions is the 
prudential Advice to a Young Clergyman anonymously published in 1730. 

Hoty TRINITY VICARAGE, F. Busssy 
BouRNEMOUTH 


The Cardinal King. By Brian Fothergill. Pp. 271 +5 plates. London: Faber & 
Faber, 1958. 30s. 

Henry Benedict Stuart was born in Rome in 1725, the younger son of the 
Old Pretender and of Maria, the devout grand-daughter of John Sobieski. As 
a youth Henry showed that he inherited his mother’s religious instinct more 
than her family’s warlike qualities. Although he protested his eagerness to ‘fly 
through fire and water’ to join Charles Edward in 1745, the nearest he got to 
action was to lead 11,000 Frenchmen to Dunkirk and to remain there inactive 
for four months. 

After Culloden Henry appears sensibly to have realised the hopelessness of 
the Stuart cause and felt free, therefore, to become a cardinal in 1747: and 
priest in the following year—a decision so helpful to the Protestant succession 
that many believed the Hanoverians to have bribed him. In 1761 he was 
appointed to the see of Frascati where alms-giving, splendid ceremonial, 
organising the seminary, collecting fine books and the bickering affairs of his 
family appear to have occupied his years. For Mr. Fothergill’s book is far more 
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the story of the Stuarts in exile (and of one of them in particular) than it is a 
study of the cardinal-bishop of Frascati. Henry’s quarrels with his father, his 
hot-and-cold relations with Charles Edward, his wayward wife and illegitimate 
daughter—these provide the matter of a readable but ‘surface’ narrative. On 
the other hand Henry’s roles in the Sacred College, in the four conclaves he 
attended (once as Camerlengo) or in office as Vice-Chancellor when Pius VI 
travelled to Vienna, are investigated almost as briefly as is Henry’s fateful 
procrastination [sic?] at Dunkirk. 
UNIVERSITY OF LEEDS M. G. Hurtr 


What Happened to Religious Education?: the Decline of Religious Teaching in the 
Public Elementary School, 1776-1861. By William Kailer Dunn. Pp. xvi + 346. 
Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press; London: Oxford University Press, 1958. 

Os. 

This is a notable book: scholarly—from its documentation and exhaustive 
bibliography, crystal clear in its arrangement and argument, and most oppor- 
tune in its timing (for the debate on public aid to confessional schools is on the 
increase again in the U.S.A.). The author is chaplain to Notre Dame College 
in Maryland. 

The thesis is that what actually began the decline of religious instruction 
in American public schools was the Massachusetts Law of 1827, forbidding the 
use of sectarian textbooks; that, hitherto and indeed for decades afterwards, 
the traditional religious ethos in the schools, dating from colonial times, was 
strong and categorical; that all round fears for liberty of conscience, vis-a-vis 
public authority, tended gradually to complaisance towards the non-denomina- 
tional (and indeed Unitarian) ideas of Horace Mann, who is clearly the greatest 
single influence the period shows in its administrative aspect; and that Chris- 
tianity at large finally suffered because the denominations could not contrive 
any united policy. In the end, then, doctrinal religion disappeared from the 
schools. 

The study thus shows that the historical record does not bear out assertions 
in the United States to-day that the First Amendment did intend to erect a 
‘barrier’ between Church and State. From this it argues that publicly sup- 
ported denominational teaching to-day would not violate the Constitution. All 
depends, of course, on climate of opinion; and a century has passed since the 
Civil War. But Dr. Dunn’s irenic book at least purges out one element in the 
secularist argument that would still make the American public school as we 
know it a political axiom dating from the First Amendment. 

DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, A. C. F. BEALEs 
University oF Lonpon, Kinc’s COLLEGE 


Le réveil de 1830 a Paris et les origines des Diaconesses de Reuilly. By G. Lagny3 
Pp. 192 + 10 plates. Paris: Librairie Protestante; Geneva: Labor et Fides, 
1958. Frs. 550; Swiss Frs. 6.40. 

The resurgence of religious feeling which took place in France in the early 
decades of the nineteenth century has not received the degree of attention 
accorded by historians to the scepticism of the eighteenth century. Attempts to 
fill this gap should rightly pay attention to the activities of French Protestants, 
an interesting manifestation of the religious revival. M. Lagny has nothing new 
to say about the revival in general terms, but his account of the foundation of 
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the Community of Deaconesses of Reuilly in Paris has a wider interest than 
his modesty will allow him to expect. Chapters dealing with Pastor Vermeil 
show the latter’s work to have had an importance equal to that which German 
historians assign to Fliedner, the founder of the Community of Kaiserswerth. 
The attacks which were levelled against the whole principle of protestant 
religious communities during the eighteen forties and fifties are dealt with 
fairly. M. Lagny, as a pastor of the Community writing mainly for the 
Deaconesses, has felt that part of his book should be given over to personal 
anecdotes, but these are in no way obtrusive. Each chapter is carefully outlined 
in sub-titles, and statistics and tables are conveniently collected in an appendix. 
UNIversiTy OF LIVERPOOL IRENE COLLINS 


The Silent Rebellion: Anglican Religious Communities, 1845-1900. By A. M. Allchin. 
Pp. 256. London: S.C.M. Press, 1958. 25s. 

When Mr. P. F. Anson’s exhaustive and readable account of Anglican 
religious communities appeared in The Call of the Cloister (1955), it seemed un- 
likely that there would be much scope for another book on the same subject for 
a considerable time. Mr. Allchin had written most of his book before Mr. 
Anson’s was published. It would have been an advantage if he had been able 
to refer to it more than he does, but he was right in supposing that his own 
work had by no means been rendered superfluous. 

He has fastened his attention on only a few of the communities about which 
Mr. Anson supplied detailed information, but he has penetrated more deeply 
into the motives and ideals of the founders. He has also related the revival of 
community life, especially the women’s communities, to the social situation 
and the historical circumstances in which it occurred. ‘The communities’, he 
says, ‘must be seen as a part of the Church’s attempt to adapt herself to a 
rapidly changing society’ (40). Further, he has made a more thorough study 
of the relations between the communities and the episcopate. He has, for 
instance, interesting chapters on the discussions about communities that took 
place at the Church Congresses and in Convocation. Beyond this, he has 
brought to light much hitherto unknown or neglected material about those who 
in one way or another played an influential part in the revival, e.g., T. T. 
Carter, W. J. Butler, J. M. Neale, E. B. Pusey, and bishop Westcott. They 
differed from one another more than has been realised. The book is well 
written and documented and indexed, though there are some inaccuracies in 
quotation, e.g. on pp. 72 and 236. 

Kino’s COLLEGE, ALEC R. VIDLER 
CAMBRIDGE 
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